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DELHI AND THE MUHAMMADAN REBELLION IN INDIA, 


“ Not only the interests of England, but also those of Europe, are at 
stake before the walls of Delhi,” said a French writer in the Consti- 
tutionnel. This is true to an extent that may not be at once perceived. 
It is not only that Islamism has raised the standard of revolt in the old 
capital of India—the seat of the Patan and Mogul dynasties, and the 
centre of Muhammadan rule in Asia—against Great Britain, that it has, 
by Rag ace omer and alucoods, wed the ap etery preg 
Hindoos, a mongrel rid: proclamatio the style o 
those of Hannul, the founder vr the Seiks, 4 ted to identify the 
paganism of the Hindoo with the iconoclasm of the Muhammadan,—it is 
that by reviving the sway of the Mussulman in India and Central Asia 
the long-dormant ambition and fanaticism of Islamism is aroused through- 
out the world. The hopes of better days, the promises of successes and 
triumphs, have been once more brought home to the impulsive imagina- 
tions of the followers of the Prophet, and have caused the pulse of 
Islamism to vibrate from Delhi to Teheran and Bokhara, and from Con- 
stantinople to Cairo, to Algiers, and to Morocco. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to glance for a moment retro- 
spectively at what these great Muhammadan dynasties really were, that 

ey should be called upon in the nineteenth century to supersede British 
rule in the East; that “Down with the British, up with the Muham- 
madan rulers; down with the Raj of the ‘Company Bahadur,’ up with 
the throne of the Emperor of Delhi; away with the restraints of meek, 
gentle, tolerant Christianity; hail the reascendancy of stern, intolerant, 
all-conquering Islam,” should be the battle-cry throughout the plains of 
Hindostan. 

The Moslems first entered India, as they did all other portions of the 
globe that have been favoured by their presence, as conquerors ‘and subju- 
gators of the human race. Historians record twelve freebooting expeditions 
made by Mahmud of Ghizni, from all of which he returned triumphant 
and laden with booty. Delhi was at that epoch ruled by its own native 
sovereigns, the rajahs of Delhi or Indrapresta being mentioned as early 
as A.D. 1008, and its reigning prince entered, with other native princes, 
into alliance with Anni fel, Kin of Lahore, to op the devastations 
of the Moslems. The Hindoos being, however, defeated in a pitched 
battle, the Muhammadans, after sacking and destroying the sacred idols 
at Tanassar, took possession of Delhi, and would even then have i 
it permanently, had it not been that the well-defended kingdom of re 
intervening, a regular communication could not be kept up between 
Delhi and Ghizni. 
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A Hindoo king of Delhi combated at Ajmeer with a Moslem prince 
of Ghizni—Muhammad Ghori—hand to hand. Overthrowing the Gho- 
rian, he wounded him in his arm, and entailed the rout of the whole 
Moslem army. The Muhammadans had their revenge, however, the 
ensuing year. The King of Delhi was slain in battle, his army dis- 

and the city handed over to the keeping of a Turkish slave, 
uttub, who, on the death of Muhammad Ghori, assumed the cha- 
racter of an independent sovereign. Thus it was that Moslem dominion 
was for the first time established in the heart of India. The founder of 
this first Muhammadan, or, as it was called, Patan race of emperors, was 
of the humblest birth. Brought ing a captive from Turkestan, he had 
been purchased by a citzen of N who, his talents 
sntoumied iinet tae calteieae Upen the death ha 
master, he was sold with the rest of the property, and came into the pos- 
pe ae wo ilies and adden son raised him to the 
principal whence he was promoted to a military command, 
and rose to the fist station i in the army. 

As King of Delhi, Kuttub, who had added Al Deen, “the faithful,” to 
his name, employed himself in making war, in honour of “the faith,” 
with his sidgihoen, till he sank into the usual luxurious indolence of 
pn ty At his death, Altmush, who, like Kuttub, had been 
sold as a and purchased by that prince, usurped the throne from 
Aram, the o sightful Leis Seng a ae Pa el 
subjecting Bengal, Bahar Malwa, and reducing Gwalior, always 
considered the cipal bulwark of Muhammadan power. After his 
fee adaheceets in 1236, there Siadhadeaatendhedens 
most of whom occupied, during a very short period, a disputed throne. 
Among the most remarkable were Rizia Begum, one of the rare instances 
of a queen r among Muhammadans, and who, becoming attached 
to — Abyssinian slave named Jamal, and heaping the highest honours 

our, caused an insurrection, was imprisoned, 

fo death Mahmud II. was taken from a prison to a throne, 

wh , in consequence, knew not how to enjoy. Balin, his successor, 
was = of the slave emperors. This monarch’s palace, reigning as 
pone ne ee of Zinghiz Khan, became the place of 


of a host of Muhammadan prinees, including even two aan of the 
Khel 


Kei Kobad, who succeeded to Balin, gave himself up to licence and 
voluptuousness, abandoning the reins of government to Nizam, an un- 
worthy favourite, who oppressed the og ee and put to death all who 


endeavoured to ties his tyranny. bis health being ruined, 
he became an yh ee ep HU 
han chief, who, as usual, 


together with his cafant son, by Ferose, an Aff 

blood to power. Allah, who rete or his uncle Ferose 
in 1295 by murdering him, not only began his reign im eruelty, but 
waded through blood to the end. He abandoned himself at the same 
time to the most unbridled profi This Indian Heliogabalus, 
ignorant as he was sensual we mr te the idea of uniting the 
Moslems and Brahmins in one common veges.» and of being himself a 
second Muhammad. He was got rid of by poison administered by one 
Kafoor, a profligate favourite, who also iedaliond his propensity to eruelty 
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by putting out the eyes of the Princes Chizer and Shadi. He was, how- 
ever, himself assassinated by another prince, who succeeded to the throne 
under the title of Mubarik I. 

Mubarik, like his predecessors, disgraced his brief reign by plunging 
into all those excesses of cruelty and debauchery which have consigned 
the rulers of the Patan and Mogul dynasty to infamy. There is really 
little variety in the history of these vicious princes—it is a constant re- 

ition of nearly the same scenes. Chusew, an abandoned courtier, had 
ubarik’s head cut off with a sabre. He in his turn was put to death, 
and was succeeded by Tuglik, a slave from the warlike border-tribe of 
the Jits. His crimes, and those of his son and successor, Muhammad IIL, 
those of their most guilty predecessors, and made the latter, 
during a reign of twenty-seven years, the execration of the East. Mu- 
barik was a monster of debauchery—Muhammad, of cruelty. His 
actions exceeded in atrocity the greatest enormities of the worst of the 
Cwsars. On conceiving umbrage at any class of the inhabitants, he 
assembled his warriors as for a hunt, then told them that men, not ani- 
mals, were to be the objects tg The devoted district was sub- 
jected to military i execution ; the e were massacred, their eyes were 
put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and mere rows 
along the walls. These were “the good old times,” which it is now 
deemed by certain fanatics so desirable to revive! It is the descendants 
of these men who are called the Latimers and Ridleys of India! 
These dreadful scourges of humanity were succeeded by Ferose III, 


who happily found gratification in building mosques, coll and 
bridges. The short reigns of Tuglik II., of Abu Beker, of Mu- 
hammad IV., only: further to exemplify the precarious nature of 


Oriental power. Mahmud III. was a minor, and the crown was being dis- 
puted by Nuserit, grandson to Ferose III., when, in the year 1397, India 
was assailed by an enemy whom her utmost strength, guided by far abler 
monarchs, would searcely have been able to resist. Timur, after the 
siege and massacre of Batneir, had approached Delhi. Mahmud was 
induced to give battle to the Tartar without the walls ; he was defeated, 
and fled to Guzerat. Historians vary as to the extent of the guilt of 
Timur im the fatal scene that ensued. ‘The Muhammadan historians 
assert, that while that prince was celebrating a great festival in his camp, 
he was surprised by the view of the flames ascending from the capital. 
Ferishta, however, gives more credit, and ae with reason, to the 
report that some of his troops having acted with violence towards the 
citizens, the latter roee and killed several of their number ; upon which 
Timur gave up this immense metropolis to an unrestrained ed The 
unhappy Hi in a state of distraction, slew their wives, then rushed 
out upon their enemies ; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd availed 
nothing against the warlike array of the Moguls ; the streets of Delhi 
streamed with blood, and after a short contest the unresisting natives 
were led captive by hundreds out of oe 

The Tartars, aher the departure of Timur, exercised seareely any 


sway over India. Money was indeed coined in the devastator’s name, 
and its princes owned themselves nominally his vassals. In other re- 
spects, his inroad served only to aggravate the anarchy under which that 
eniipaias Cae ee Delhi, for some time almost 

K 
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aband began to be repeopled, and passed from one hand to another. 
chiaieemamenad Moultan, seized the throne for a time, and held it as 
the representative of Timur. Another Mubarik was assassinated by his 
vizier. The weak reigns of Muhammad V. and of Allah II. had nearly 
dissolved the empire, when it was seized and held for thirty-eight years 


by the firm hand of Bheloli. His son, Secunder I., su his repu- 
tation; but Ibrahim II., who succeeded, was crue! an lar, and 
was therefore ge ae for the great crisis which impended over the 
country. The Mongul Tartars, or the Moguls, as the Indians call them, 


‘were once more approaching Delhi under Baber. Like his 


Mahmud, Ibrahim went forth from the city to give them battle ; like 
his predecessor he was defeated ; and Baber, in the year 1526, seated 


himself on the throne of Delhi. Such was the end of the dynasty, or 


rather the successive dynasties of the Patan with a very few 
— a disgrace, not only to princely rule, but to the very title of 

ood. No country could have been in a more humbled state than 
India was during that long period of migrule and tyranny : the slave of 
slaves, trampled upon by a foreign soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her 
creeds and institutions, she was m a position in which life itself was 
scarcely worth the holding. , 

It might have been hoped that a change of masters would have brought 
with it some amelioration in the condition of the prostrate Hindoo, but 
it was not so. Baber’s reign, which only lasted five years, was disturbed 
by insurrections both in India and in Caubul. This first of the Great 

oguls is vaunted as the most accomplished prince that ever ruled over 
Hindostan ; yet, as has been justly remarked, we nowhere see him in 
the edifying picture of a monarch devoting himself in peace to the im- 
provement of his country and the happiness of his people. He be- 
queathed his troubled empire to his son Humaioon (Hum-ayyun), who 
was conspired against by his two brothers, Camiran and Hindal, at the 
same time that he was attacked by Shere, Khan of Bengal. Driven out 
of his dominions, this unfortunate prince experienced a succession of 
calamities such as scarcely ever befel even the most unfortunate princes 
of the East. Having taken refuge in Persia, he was induced to adopt 
the Shiah form of Muhammadanism in return for succour to regain his 
throne. In the mean time the Patan Shere ruled over all India, and 
was succeeded by his son Selim, after whom, during the short reigns of a 
Muhammad an Ibrahim, the empire was distracted by dissensions 
among the royal family, and by the revolt of the numerous Omrahs and 
viceroys. Humaioon, the Mogul, took advantage of these dissensions 
to regain the throne of Delhi, which he left a year afterwards to his son 
Akbar, ‘who is extolled as the greatest monarch who ever swayed the 
sceptre of India. This prince, like most of the early Mogul emperors, 
was, as De Huc describes the Tartars to have been generally, very lati- 


- tudinarian in his religious convictions. This may account a great deal 


for the hold which they, the Moguls, obtained held over Himdoos and 
Mussulmans alike. Some Portuguese missionaries having visited his 
court and challenged public controversy, Akbar proposed to decide the 
uestion'by each party leaping into a furnace, ‘the one with the Bible, 
other with the Koran in his hand. Needless to say that the contro- 
ne to such a questionable criterion of religious 
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Akbar’s son Selim assumed the vain-glorious title of Jehanjir, “‘ Con- 
ueror of the World.’”’ He began his reign with a crime, committed to 
Sesin ion of one of the so-called “ Lights of the World”—also 
called the Mher ul Nissa, or “Sun of Women.” His reign was also 
embittered by the revolt of his own son Chusew, and by the conspiracies 
of the fair, but frail, “ Nur Jehan.” His successor, Shah Jehan, adopted 
the most dreadful expedients to secure himself against a rival. He caused 
not only his brother, but all his nephews who were alive, to be put to 
death ; and there remained not a drop of the blood of Timur in Delhi, 
except what flowed in his own and his children’s veins. This sanguinary 
ae did not, however, save him from trouble. A Patan chieftain, 
i, led a first revolt, and the insurrection of his own sons crowned a 
reign that had been cradled in crime and violence. It was to this monarch 
that new Delhi, whither he had removed his residence, calling it after 
himself, Shah Jehanpoor, was indebted for its famed palace of red granite, 
which has been compared with the Kremlin, and the Jumma Musjeed, a 
ificent mosque, not excelJed by any other in India. Agra is also in- 
debted to the architectural taste of the same king for the mausoleum called 
the Taj Mahal, raised in honour of another “ Light of the World,” Nur 
Jehan—his favourite queen. 

The Mogul Empire is said by its adherents to have attained its highest 
glory under Aurengzebe, who “exalted the imperial umbrella over his 
head,” after having dethroned and imprisoned his father. Yet what were 
the characteristics of this so-called glorious reign? The very tenure of 
the throne was disputed by two brothers, both at the head of powerful 
armies. The empire was threatened on one hand by the Persians, under 
the formidable Shah Abbas, on the other by the Mahrattas, now first 
rising into power. Aurengzebe also paved the way to the fall of his 
dynasty by violent hostility to the religion of the Hindoos—a new feature 
in the character of the Mogul emperors; and an insurrection under an 
old female devotee, Bistamia, showed how readily the superstitious feel- 
ings of that strange people are worked upon. 

On the death of Aurengzebe, the usual struggle for empire had to be 
gone through; and after many obstinate and bloody contests it fell to the 
lot of Shah Allum. The Seiks were at this epoch rising in power in the 
one direction as the Mahrattas were in another, and in consequence of 
religious differences were always at feud with the Mogul rulers. At Shah 
Allum’s death, his sons, as usual, contended with one another for the em- 
pire. Jehandir Shah, who first succeeded, so abandoned himself to dis- 
soluteness, that he was soon superseded by Ferokshere—the creature of 
two Sayyids, or descendants of the Prophet—for the Mogul court kept. 
on increasing in fanaticism with its decline. These Sayyids murdered 
and raised several princes to the throne in succession. At length, Mu- 
hammad Shah, who was indebted to them for his elevation, emancipated 
himself from their thraldrom; but he had more powerful enemies to con. 
tend with without—the Mahrattas and the Persians. The latter were 
for the first time led victorious to the gates of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
They entered the city of the Moguls as magnanimous conquerors, and for 
two days observed great moderation, but a collision happening, orders 
were issued for a general massacre in every street or avenue where the 
body of a murdered Persian could be found. The imperial treasury was 
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ransacked, and found to contain specie, rich robes, and, above all, jewels 
to'an almost incredible value. The Mogul emperors, since the first ac- 
cession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable in the collection of these 
objects from every quarter, by purchase, forfeiture, or robbery ; and every 
store had been continually augmented without suffermg any alienation, 
or being exposed to foreign plunder. Nadir, however, made no attempt 
to retain India, though it lay prostrate at his feet, but after ri aaa 
some salutary advice, he replaced Muhammad on the tottering throne. 
He was succeeded by his son, Ahmed Shah, during whose short reign, as 
if foreign enemies had not been enough, the court was perpetually dis- 
tracted by intestine dissensions. The empire was, indeed, now in a most 
precarious condition ; there was scarcely a power so insignificant as not to 
think itself sufficiently strong to trample upon it. The king of Aff- 
ghanistan assailed the capital and gave it up to a sack almost as dreadful 
as it had suffered from Nadir. 

After this decisive event, the Mogul throne ceased to retain its wonted 
weight and importance. The empire of India was virtually contested by 
the Affghans and the Mahrattas. Delhi fell alternately into the hands 
of the one and the other power. Ali Gohur still retained possession of 
the empty but venerated title of ‘Great Mogul,” but. he was in reality 
the vassal of each daring chief who chose to seize upon the capital. 

An Englishman, by the name of Hawkins, had visited the court of the 

t Mogul in thetime of Jehanjir, and he was followed by Sir Thomas 
we who first succeeded in obtaining some commercial privileges from 
these jealous monarchs. The English had gone on ever since improving 
their position till, in 1689, the state of anarchy in which the empire was 
thrown, and the consequent insecurity entailed to their lives and property, 
led them to think of strengthening that position by territorial acquisitions. 
Such was the origin of the power of the East India Company. Calcutta 
was purchased during the reign of Aurengzebe, in 1698, and already in 
1707 it was the seat of a civil and military presidency. 

It is not our object here to follow up the rise of British power, but 
rather to trace the history of the decline of that of the Moguls. When 
the French and English came in contact in India, the Subahdars of the 
Deccan and the Nabob of the Carnatic, originally subordinate appoint- 
ments under the Emperor of Delhi, were contesting the sovereignty of 
Southern India. The war with Surajah Dowlah, of Black-Hole notoriety, 
was succeeded by an rena etn 9 of the Mogul dynasty to re- 
assert its claims to the sovereignty of India in the person of its Shah 
Zadeh, or hereditary prince. He was supported in this by two other 
Mussulman chiefs, Nabob of Oudh and the Subahdar of Allahabad, 
who, on the decline of the empire, had established themselves as indepen- 
dent rulers—the religious bond alone remaining. The British, under 
Clive, sup Meer Jaflier, the native ruler in Bengal, a line of con- 
duct by Mill in his history of India as “ undisguised rebellion ;” 
but when we consider that the power of the Mogul over distant provinces 
had for a long time been less than nominal, the support before given to 
the princes in the south, who were opposed to the supremacy of the 
French, might have received the same designation with just as much 
truth and justice. The Mussulman chiefs, however, quarrelled among 
themselves. The Shah Zadeh, “the descendant of so many illustrious 
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sovereigns, and the undoubted heir of a throne once among the loftiest on 
the globe, (!) was so bereft of friends and resources, that he was induced 
to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum of money for his subsistence, 
and offering in requital to withdraw from the province.” 

The defeated prince soon, however, reorganised another attack upon 
the British, abetted by the Nabob of Oudh, and he made harassing 
excursions into the territory of their ally, Meer Cossim; but so greatly 
were his difficulties increased by the irregularities of his own allies, that 
he was ultimately induced to march over in person to the British, and 
unite himself to their cause. Allahabad was captured, and, on the return of 
Lord Clive, Sujah Dowlah was restored to his dominions, but the Mogul 
was compelled to leave in the hands of the Company the dewanee, or 
collection of the revenue of his entire sovereignty. 

This establishment of the British sovereignty in Bengal was followed 
by the long war with Mysore, and no sooner was this over than the 
English became engaged in the greatest war that they ever in 
India—the war with the Mahrattas. The battle of Assaye and the fall 
of Alighur were followed up by General Lake marching directly upon 
Delhi, still the imperial capital, and the residence of him who enjoyed 
the rank and title of “Great Mogul,” although, in reality, the prisoner 
of the renowned Rajpoot chieftain Sindia. General Lake had advanced 
with view of the walls of the imperial city, when he discovered the 
army organised under French command, drawn up in a strong position to 
defend its approaches. Though he had only 4500 men against 19,000, 
yet he determined to give battle without delay; but as the enemy could 
not without difficulty and severe loss have dislodged from their 
are rs Acne pls ny nt rene de to draw them 

it. This delicate manoeuvre was executed by the British troops with 
perfect order and skill, ‘The enemy, imagining the flight real, quitted 
their entrenchments and eagerly pursued; but as soon as they had been 
drawn forth on the plain the English faced about, and a single charge 
drove the enemy from the field, with the loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and their whole train of artillery. 

The British general now entered Delhi without resistance. He im- 
mediately requested and obtained an audience of the sovereign, with 
whom a secret communication had previously been opened. He beheld 
the unfortunate descendant of a long line of princes, rendered illustrious 
by their crimes, seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
former state; his person was emaciated by indigence and infirmities, and 
his countenance disfigured with the loss of his eyes, and marked with 
extreme old age and a settled melancholy. He is described as deeply 
sensible to the kindness of Lake, on whom he bestowed titles, such as 
“the sword of the state,” “the hero of the land,” “the lord of the age,” 
and “the victorious in war.” All his adherents, and the people of Dethi 
in general, expressed delight on this occasion, and the journalists, in the 
language of Oriental hyperbole, aimed that the emperor, through 
excess of joy, had recovered his sight. Mill, who, as we have before seen, 
writes from a Muhammadan point of view, and adopts the versions given 
by Muhammadan historians, derides these rather pompous descriptions of 
the “delivering of Shah Allum,” as he was, in fact, merely transferred 
as a state prisoner from one custody to another; but the more impartial 
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Murray justly remarks, that besides having suffered the most barbarous 
treatment from some of the native chiefs, he had endured from all of 
them very great t. The French officers seem to have treated him 
with respect ; but funds obtained from Sindia for his support were 
exceedingly scanty. The English did not, indeed, restore even the 
shadow his former power; but they maintained him in comfort, and 
with some semblance of the pomp by which the Mogul throne had been 
anciently surrounded. In return, they obtained for all their measures 
the sanction of a name still venerated throughout the empire, and as long 
as they held Delhi and subsidised its sovereign, they were virtually seated 
on the throne of India. 
The vast scheme of conquest and subsidiary alliances by which the 
Company had studied to place the whole of the Eastern Empire under 
British control, excited a deep sensation in the mother country. The 
public were, to a certain degree, dazzled with its splendid success; yet a 


‘numerous body of politicians exclaimed that this course was contrary to 


all true principles of policy; that it formed an interminable system of 
war; that the Company, in seating themselves upon the throne of the 
Mogul, and endeavouring to effect the conquest of all Hindostan, had 
— relinquished the basis on which they had uniformly professed to 
act. This state of feeling has ever since remained. The anomalous 
position of the Company and of the Queen’s government, superadded to 
this perpetual fluctuation between the opinions of a peace and a war party, 
have led to a negative and inconsequent line of conduct. War governors 
have been superseded, as a wand for their defending the Company’s 
territories ugainst aggression, by governors who would accede to any- 
thing, and submit to any amount of degradation, to ensure a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, or, as it was called at home, the blessings of peace ; 
in reality ony a treacherous lull. Hadrians succeeded to Trajans, and 
Trajans to Hadrians; the threatening attitude of some neighbouring 
potentate, actual acts of aggression, or ever-recurring insurrections, 
invariably leading to the reappointment of a governor supposed to be 
equal to the emergency. No wonder that such a vacillating system 
ultimately ended in one great act of rebellion! All that can be said is, 
that it would be probably worse under a parliamentary rule as at present 
constituted, where there are men to advocate the cause of the Muham- 
madans and Hindoos as that of the oppressed and the wronged; to 
vindicate the murder of children, and the public violation of British 
mothers as a just retribution ; to exalt the native victims as martyrs in 
the cause of religion (such is their respect for Christianity) ; and to pro- 
claim every act of retaliation as a diabolical feat of vengeance ! 

The pliant and superstitious Hindoo had, undoubtedly, as well as the 
haughty fanatic Muhammadan, a host of grievances, by which each was 
moved to insubordination; but the progress of events has shown that the 
present rebellion had its origin really in a cunningly contrived political 
conspiracy on the part of Muhammadans—whether inspired from 
without we are not in the present moment in a condition to say—but a 
conspiracy having for its immediate object the extermination of the 
British power, in order to pave the way for the re-establishment of their 
own dy ; and that the Hindoos have, for the most part, been duped 
and seduced into the false position of allies of a race who have always 
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tyrannised over them, and treated them in a manner to which the 
of the Christian must have been such a relief as to have cnatitate the 
greatest boon ever conferred upon suffering humanity. T irit of 
insurrection, more especially among the Melsnadenvaind Brahminical 
Sepoys, first showed itself of late years during the rule of Lord Ellen- 
boro but |the prompt and vigorous measures of that nobleman re- 

it for the time being. A second attempt to coerce the iron will 
of Sir Charles Napier made the feeling still more manifest. That gallant 
veteran extinguished it ere yet the spark had smouldered into a flame, 
and was rebuked by Lord Dalhousie for so doing. In 1852 the 38th 
Regiment was ordered to proceed to Burma: upon their refusing, Lord 

ie allowed them to have their own way. From that moment a 
revolt became a mere question of time and opportunity. 

The conspiracy, indeed, became general upon the annexation of Oudh. 
Not that the annexation was not and had not been for a long time a 
matter of state necessity; but when a government is obliged to have 
recourse to measures of such great import, adequate precautions should 
also be taken. Oudh was the right band of the Muhammadan Empire; 
‘and it is impossible to describe the feelings of indignation and hatred 
with which the whole Mussulman population of India heard of the deed 
+—the extinction of its political power. The deposed monarch, or those 
‘who acted for him, aware that the Bengal army was disaffected, resolved 
in return to overthrow the British rule in India. An alliance was entered 
into with the puppet King of Delhi, and it was determined that from 
Calcutta to Peshawur there should be a simultaneous rising in one day, 
in which the life of no Christian should be spared. On what a frail 
tenure does our of India hang so long as we foster and pet, 
with their doamchinde ‘of -thekdenile @ year, so many vassal and tributary 
native princes ! 

The introduction of the Enfield rifle and greased cartridges worked 
the tampered feelings of the Sepoys up to the highest point of exaspera- 
tion. That they afterwards used the same cartridges against the British 
only proves how deep the resentment which could overcome prejudice. 
On the 24th of January, 1857, the telegraph office at Barrackpore, near 
‘Calcutta, was burnt down. The object was to prevent communication 
with the interior. So manifest was the progress of insubordination, that 
General Hearsay, commanding the presidency division, found it necessary 
to assemble the troops and to harangue them. The 19th N.I. mutinied 
at Berhampore on the 24th of February, and the government of Lord 
Canning, which had succeeded that of Lord Dalhousie, became at length 
sensible of impending mischief. Reports reached Calcutta about the 
same time of ill-feeling and disaffection having been évinced at the im- 
portant stations of Meerut and Lucknow. On the 29th of March the 
34th mutinied at Barrackpore, but were put down by General Hearsay’s 
(are oxen On the 3ist of March, the 19th having been marched 

own from Berhampore to Barrackpore, the regiment was disbanded. It 
has since transpired that they at one time entertained the notion of kill- 
ing their officers on the way, marching into Barrackpore, where the 2nd 
and 34th were prepared to join them, fire the bungalows, surprise and 
overwhelm the European force, secure the guns, and then march on to 
sack Calcutta ! 
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i and Lucknow were, however, the real centres of rebellion. 
, at the latter place, Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the ablest_ men 
was enabled to suppress the first mutiny that broke out on the 
At Meerut, near Delhi, mutiny was also rife; and on the 
Hewitt having served out the old cartridges, such as had 
in use, to try the men, eighty-five refusing to take them, he 
to be put in irons. The native troops then sent off mes- 
eta ai SRR REE. TREN RRR 


a of Sunday, the 7th of May, will be ever memorable in 
of India. On that evening the 3rd Light Cavalry and the 
.1. broke out into open rebellion, and their example was followed, 
e destruction of Colonel Finnis and other officers, by other regi- 

Fifteen hundred gaol-birds were at the same time set free, to 
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feu 


_betake themselves with the revolted troops to the centre of the rebellious 


Delhi. 

The city of the “Great Mogul” was garrisoned at the time by the 
38th, ad, and 74th Regiments Native Infantry, and a battery of Native 
Artillery, under the command of Brigadier Graves, who had not a single 
under his command. The 38th was the corps which had so 
successfully defied Lord Dalhousie im 1852, and the men of it had ever 
since been impressed with the idea that the government was afraid of 
them. The fact of leaving so important a city as Delhi, with its vast 
military resources, at the mercy of a native and disaffected soldiery, has 
caused much animadversion in this country, where the whole character, 
ong's and progress of the rebellion was at first generally misunderstood 

i Nay, General Hewitt’s attempt to put down a 

bY inging insubordination to a crisis, has been over and over 

again vilified as an attempt to force obnoxious cartridges on prejudices 

that were to be respected, and his putting the mutineers in irons as the 

eon of the rebellion! Error could scarcely go further, unless 
imed by wilful misrepresentation. 

But the character of Delhi was such as to make it a very unfit place 
of residence for young English officers, whether in the civil or the 

Whoever (says a writer who has visited the place) has seen Grand Cairo, 
may gain some idea of Delhi, if he will but add to the picture gardens full of 
shading trees, brilliant flowers, lovely fountains of white marble, which cast u 
their bright waters among shining palaces, “ with sculptured ues 
minarets,” like obelisks of pearl, shooting into a sky whose colour would shame 
the brightest turquoise that ever graced a sultan’s finger. Again, instead of 
camels, and horses, and mules, alone blocking up the narrow, shaded ways of 
the native city, as at El Misr, the reader must imagine strings of elephants, 
their large ears painted, their trunks decorated with gold rings, anklets of silver 
round their legs, and bearing large, square, curtained howdahs, in which recline 
possibly the favourites of the hareem. 

a. now, can go no further in the East than it is to be found at 
Delhi. Even now all the best dancing- women, the bird-tamers, the snake- 
charmers, the Persian musicians, the jugglers, congregate from every part, not 
only of India, but of Asia, at Delhi. Hundreds of romances might be written 
of the lives of men and women who, from this degraded class, became court 
favourites, and by ready wit, personal beauty, and dark intrigue, ruled where 
they were wont to serve ; and, even now, under absolute English rule, dissipa- 
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tion ever holds wildest revelry at Delhi. Young men, both in the civil and 
military services, were too soon influenced by the contagious and i 
influences of Delhi and its Oriental pleasures. Many a noble fortune, a fine 
intellect, and the material for high moral character, have yielded before the 
Circe-like a Syres of this great Moslem capital ; and the song and the dance 
have followed quickly the decisions of courts and the cries of those demand- 
ing justice at our hands. 

If Delhi was objectionable as a place of residence, it is difficult, how- 
ever, to find a reason for which it should have been made a repository for 
arms and ammunition—the arsenal, indeed, of U India, This has 
manifestly been felt for some time past in India. . Colin Mackenzie 

s, in her excellent account of India : 

“We got to Delhi about five, a.m., on the 28th, C. having walked 
about twenty miles, and assisted in carrying me part of the way. 

“ Monday, Dec. 31st.—I re pe that the magazine and arsenal are 
in the middle of the city, and, of course, exposed to any sudden attack 
from the inhabitants. This magazine contains the military stores for 
all the upper provinces, and C. thinks it most dangerous to leave 
them within reach of such a disaffected and fanatical population as the 
Mussulmans of Delhi.” 

Mr. Bentley has just published a new edition of Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s 
book, originally known under the title of “‘ The Mission, the Camp, and 
the Zenana,” as “Six Years in India, Delhi, the City of the Great 
Mogul, &c.,” and at a price which will most opportunely place so valu- 
able a repertory on Indian affairs within the reach of all. 

Delhi 1s said, indeed, at the moment of the breaking out of the in- 
surrection, to have contained in the depdt the products of the cannon- 
foundries of Kassifoure, and the gun-carriages and artillery matériel 
manufactured at Fattichgar, and those of the celebrated powder-mills at 
Ichopoure. Independent of the heavy ordnance on the ramparts, it had 
in store 640 heavy guns, of the calibre of from 18 to 24, intended to 
supply the different forts of the north-east provinces of the Calcutta 
Seeder, besides 480 pieces of field-artillery, of the calibre of from 
7 to 9, and 95 obuses and 70 mortars. The store of projectiles and 
munitions was also very cousiderable. 

The approach to Delhi from Meerut is defended by the little river 
Hindun, which is traversed by a small bridge. On receiving intimation 
of the movement of the rebels, Brigadier Ee first idea was to cut 
away the —— and defend the river, But there were two objections to 
this plan. The first was, that at the season of the year the river was 
easily fordable, and his position on the other bank might be turned. The 





* On taking the census of Delhi, in 1846, it was ascertained that the imperial 
city contained 25,618 houses, 9945 shops, mostly one-storied, 261 ues, 18] 
temples, and 1 church (St. James’s). The total population consisted of 137,977 
souls. Of these, 327 were Christians, 66,120 Muhammadans, and 71,530 were 
Hindoos. The census of the thirteen villages forming the suburbs of Delhi, 
comes down to 1847. They then contaimed 22,302 bitants; namely, of 
Hindoos, 709 cultivators, 14,906 non-cultivators; and of Munammadans, 495 
cultivators, and 6192 non-cultivators, Throughout the epee of 
of Hindoos to Mussulmans is generally as three to one; exception in regard 
to Delhi is owing to its having always been regarded as the head-quarters and 
capital of the Muhammadan population of India. 
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second, ‘that :in»case >of their attempting that manceavre, he would be 
lied to fight (even if his men continued staunch) with the rebels on 


his and flank, and the most fanatic and disaffected city in India in 
his rear. This plan:was therefore abandoned, and the brigadier deter- 
mined to ‘the ‘city and cantonments as’ best he could. As this 
might endanger the lives of the non-military residents, intimation was 
conveyed repair to the Flagstaff Tower, a round building of 


to to 
i Dridkwomk, at some distance from the city, Unfortunately all of 
them were not enabled to effect their retreat.in time... . ! 

When the a h of the mutineers was announced, the 54th de- 
manded to be led against them. ‘The brigadier acceded to their wish, 
but they fired their muskets into the air, and fraternisng with the rebels, 
they left their officers to their fate, and they were remorselessly eut down ! 
All was now over with Delhi. The rebels dashed into the city, shooting 
in their progress all the Europeans they met with. Not a Christian 
whom they could lay hold of was spared; and on the women, death was 
the smallest of the barbarities inflicted. The governor-general’s agent, 
Mr. Simon Frazer, and Captain Douglas, commanding the palace guards 
of the traitor king, were cut down in the very precincts of the palace. 
Mr. Jennings, the chaplain, and his daughter, were seized when making 
their way to the king for his protection. They were brought before the 
monarch, born our pensioner, and ever treated by the English govern- 
ment with the most unbounded liberality. “What shall we do with 
them?” inquired the brutal troopers. ‘' What you like. I give them 
to you!” was the chivalrous reply of the descendant of the Great Mogul. 
It is to be hoped that the system of upholding mock monarchies in India 
will be done away with after this, and that the kings of Delhi and 
of Oudh—the last representatives of the sensuality, the vice, and the 
crimes of India—will no more be heard of. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Willoughby had, with a handful of Euro- 
peans, put the arsenal into a state of defence. The rebels, however, 
soon got over the walls and poured into the building. Four rounds were 
fired on them from two 6-pounder guns, doubly loaded with grape; but 
nothing could keep off the overpowering host. A train had been laid by 
Lieutenant Willoughby to the magazine, and resistance being vain, the 
signal was given to fire it, which, according to Lieutenant Forrest, who 
survives the glorious incident, was done sontty by conductor Scully. The 
explosion killed upwards of a thousand of the mutineers, and enabled 
Lieutenant Willoughby, who has since died of his wounds, Lieutenant 
Forrest, and more than half the European defenders of the place, to fly 
together from the city blackened and singed, and almost all either wounded 
or more or less hurt. 

Brigadier Graves had in the mean time retreated, with the few 
men who remained faithful, to the Flagstaff Tower. Here he found a 
vast assem of ladies and gentlemen. Here also were stationed 
a company of the 38th, and two guns. The rascals soon prepared to turn 
these guns against the tower. Brigadier Graves perceiving this, had no 
alternative left but to advise every one to. eseape as best he could! 
We would willingly draw a veil here over the treatment that. our country- 
women have met with at the hands of the rebels; but the subject has a 
far too important bearing to be passed over in silence. One “ Caubulee” 
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has so ably exposed this bearing of the question, that we cannot do better 
than quote his words : 

It is well to the feelings of surviving friends in but I for one 
think that it would be wholesome for the nation to dada apy unutterable 
horrors may be expressed, the manner in which our dear coun and their 
children were publicly tortured to death in the streets of i, partly by the 
mutineers and partly by the Muhummedan citizens. Nothing bat these stern 
and appalling realities will stir up the English people to insist on the adoption of 
those energetic measures by which alone, under the blessing of the Mos High, 
our ane important national interests can be secured and our national honour 
redeemed. 

Already the continental nations view our apathy as to the one, and our feeble 
efforts to secure the other, with mingled emotions of astonishment and contempt ; 
and you may be sure that among Oriental tribes and peoples, from sonstantinenen 
to Canton, the remains of the prestige of the ‘‘ Ungreez” (English) are fast di 
appearing under the impression that God has judged us, and that our time has 
come. fou may point to our so-called Persian successes and exclaim, Have not 
these re-established our influence and reputation? My answer is, N 0, no, no! 
The abrupt termination of the Persian war, in the midst of signal success, has 
not made that impression on the Oriental mind which was fondly a ae by 
several Quakers, philanthropic old gentlemen, and really Christian mothers of 
families: An Englishman or woman may be highly intellectual and well-edu- 
cated, their hearts may be in the right place, | their religious principles 
genuine, and still they may be quite unable to apprehend or comprehend the per- 
Saga of reasoning and the un-Christian conclusions of our tawny Eas 

rethren. 

For many years the sayings and doings and the comparative importance, as 
regards Asia, “Of European ae eae a fertile and lesasastiog topic for 
the nations of that quarter of the globe. Intelligence of our proceedings and 
status in India circulates far and wide with inconceivable rapidity, and it is per- 
haps needless for me to call your attention to the extreme sensitiveness of 
Asiatics on the point of honour as connected with their females. The monstrous 
outrages on and murder of our ladies are regarded by all Asiatics—Indians, Tur- 
comans, Persians, &c.—as a damning national insult; and so they are. The 
magnitude of the conspiracy against us in India, and the gigantic hopes of the 
conspirators, may be measured in a great degree by their having dared to offer 
this particular insult, not accidentally, but systematically, wherever the out- 
breaks have taken place. 

This is an indication of determined and devilish animosity, on a scale unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Indian insurrections and mutinies. For although t 
years ago an English officer and his wife and daughter were robbed, stripped, and 
wounded in the Hyderabad territory (an ominous outrage, which was unresented 
and unatoned for !), still, in 4 a European woman, lady or otherwise, was 
held sacred from one end of India to the other, from the impression of the natives, 
that the conquering and governing race would av any insult to their wives 
and daughters with unflinching and exemplary severity. My knowledge of the 
moral, social, and political tenets and notions of Orientals im this respect, has 
made me dwell on this painful subject more emphatically than I should other- 
wise have done, for truly as I write my blood courses like boiling lava through 
my veins. Why, a tribe of Rajpoots would perish to a man, rather than not 
avenge an insult offered to the meanest woman of their race; and we are 
solemnly called upon to lay down our lives for our brethren, @ fortiori for our 
sisters.—[‘“‘ The Crisis in India: its Causes and Proposed Remedies.” Bentley. } 

The Times has also spoken out upon the same subject, if possible still 
more to the point: 

England, religion, and civilisation have received the most intolerable insult 
that Mahomedan fanaticism could devise in a systematic series of deliberate 
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alities on Ei women and children. Throughout all the East this is 
the pa Set cxpronine the utmost national scorn and defiance. A 
-it'is there felt, that cannot, or does not choose, to protect and avenge its 
all, and unfit to be served or obeyed. “The Mahomedans 
‘class do not allow their women to be seen by the eye of man, and 
is this scruple so as in Hindostan, where even Turks and Per- 
thought less refined. However dissolute an old Begum may be,—and 
of them are something extraordinary in this way,—wherever she goes cur- 
andl draperies must protect her from the profanation of male eyes. In 
ss settled districts of Hindostan,—Rajpootana, for instance,—where 
‘society makes it difficult to protect women from insult, it is cus- 
i in order to prevent what would be a dis- 
grace to the tribe, but which a foe would always, for that reason, be ready to 
perpetrate. Now, we in India stand in this respect on tender ground. They 
cannot understand, though to a certain extent they envy, the freedom of our 
female society. But this is the particular point on which they hold us most 
accessible to insult, and accordingly the native journals have always been full of 
the most scandalous libels upon ish ladies. Balls, pie-nics, morning ¢alls, 
and pee oo ntlemen and ladies see one another, are 
continual cious 
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recorded ‘with There can be no doubt of a 
he horrors committed on our women and girls; and, if there were any 
by the manner and method which has been delibe- 

A wesc ate known, reluctant as we are to tell it, that the 

an ied girls who fell into the hands of the mutineers and popu- 

lace of Delhi were carried in procession for hours through the chief thoroughfare 
of the meng every horror that could degrade them in the eyes of the people, 
previous to the last oe ~ —— oe in the sight of beer wn 
were perpetrated upon them. was done of settled purpose, egrade 
England, to degrade , to e a Christian empire, and a Christian 
Now, we ae it full iat _ _—* due to the 

ions coming against an and effect icy, not one 
stone of that city should be left upon anther. Delhi should for the future be 
known in hi as Sodom and Gomorrha, so that its place shall not be 

. We are aware that this will try the fidelity of some friends, but 
cannot really be our friends if they wish to preserve the memorial of our 
Ft must be fully explained to them that no disrespect is intended to 
Mahomedan dynasties or the Mahomedan religion, but we desire also that 
disrespect be intended or permitted to us. An execution of this solemn 

is not to be performed without em force; but, if thirty thousand 
soldiers are required to keep o 
Englishman would be found to grudge a year’s more Income-tax that the 
may be done. It will be the eighth time that Delhi has been destroyed, 
never was its destruction so merited. All Asia will be wiser and 
for the example.—Times, Aug. 29. 


We are continually twitted with our ignorance of Oriental customs 
manners : a young subaltern i called a. grin till he is disgraced 

&@ semi-orientalisation, and whenever anything goes wrong in India, 
cause is oa traced to some neglect or oversight of the prejudices 

of the ! ‘We have now an opportunity of exacting a retribution 
y Oriental in its character, and consonant to Oriental ideas of 
retributive cry Let it be done, then; but let it not be said that it 
is done wi j to Islamism. It would be an untruth, and, as 
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er on the occasion, we trust that 
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usual, the expression of distrust in our religion, and of our being ashamed 
of the banner under which we fight. — “ 

On the 8rd of June, at two a.m., a brigade consisting of the 9th 
Lancers, two squadrons of the 6th Dragoon Guards, two troops and a half 
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and one battery of artillery, twenty-one siege-guns and mortars, 60th 
Rifles, 75th Foot, Ist Bengal Europeans, four companies 2nd 
Europeans, the Ghoorkas, one hundred Sappers, and fifty Logul 
Horse, marched from the camp of Guznee de Nugger, ten miles from 
Delhi, where it had been assembled under General Barnard, to avenge the 
insults and massacres of the Moguls. 

Upon the same day, at four P.M., the avenging brigade came upon a 
line of batteries of the rebels, which were served with the greatest preci- 
sion. They were only driven from their position after three hours’ hard 
fighting, the brigade suffering very severely. The 75th alone lost about 
seventy men, Colonel Chester being among the killed. The rebels re- 
tired from their first line, disputing every inch of ground for eight miles, 
the brigade following them up. The 60th Rifles did wondrous service 
on this occasion, expelling them at the sixth mile from a position they 
had taken up on a range of hills, capturing seventeen guns, and driving 
them into the city. 

Some discussion has naturally arisen as to whether the unfortunate 
General Barnard should not have followed up his successes by an assault 
on the city of Delhi. ‘ Caubulee” writes upon this subject: “ With a 
thousand Europeans and a few Sepoys, Clive, at Plassey, attacked and 
thrashed upwards of forty thousand ‘ blacks,’ as he calls them, helped and 
directed as they were by a body of Frenchmen. Barnard, with near! 
four thousand Europeans and several regiments of Ghoorkas, &c., all 
eager for the fray, hesitates to scale what I know to be little better than 
a huge garden wall. He prefers allowing his men to die of cholera, in 
the midst of a burning plain, to having a number of them knocked over 
in the performance of their duty, thereby securing not only victory, but 
shelter for the rest.” . 

It is to be observed upon this that the “ blacks” combated by Clive 
had not been trained and armed like our Sepoys, nor had they the im- 
mense advantage of the heavy guns and profusion of ammunition 
bestowed upon them with the city of Delhi. So great are these resources, 
that General Barnard felt at the time of his decease that he had another 
Sebastopol before him. Opinions vary with circumstances. It is now 
the more general feeling that it is better not to take Delhi, that the 
more insurgents that accumulate there, instead of being distributed 
broadcast over the land, the more effective and condign will be the day 
of retribution, and that what with dissension among themselves, sickness, 
famine, and the losses they sustain by their repeated unsuccessful attacks 
upon the British position, the more the siege is prolonged, the greater 
will be their sufferings and losses. There is i ary deal of complacency 
in this opinion. It is simply a shred of comfort, where the real thing 
desirable is unattainable.* 

It is difficult to say what was the exact force of the rebels in Delhi on 
the approach of the avenging army, but there are said to be now portions 
of thirty-one Sepoy regiments in that city, besides troops from Oudh and 
the contingent from Bareilly and Moradabad, which, early in July, was 
seen streaming across the bridge of boats into the city for two long days, 
without the British having it in their power to impede or prevent the 
movement. The subsequent destruction of the bridge of boats had, 
however, cut off all communication with the Doab. 
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the rebels, and by exposure, fatigue, and disease. 
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It is not surprising that under such cireumstances the siege is pro- 
ing but slowly. It is, indeed, much to the credit of the small and 
centie henl that they have been enabled to hold theirown. They have 
had to repulse further sorties on the 14th, 18th, and 28rd of July, which 
did with great loss to the rebels, but at an“expense, it is sad to say, of 
no less than 500 killed and wounded on the side of the English. Briga- 
dier Chamberlain had been severely wounded on the occasion of the first 
of these sorties. General Reed had also been obliged to relinquish the 
command on account of illness, and had been succeeded by Brigadier- 
General A. Wilson. The rebels had been reinforced by the Neemuch 
mutineers, but those from Sealkote had been encountered in their attempt 
to effect a junction by Brigadier Nicholson at Goordaspoor, and had 
been routed with si loss. 

On the other hand it is gratifying to be able to state that the same 
gallant officer was advancing with his formidable column from the Pun- 
jab to the relief of the besieging army, and was expected to arrive, after 

@ junction with Van Cortlandt, about the 15th of August. 
General Havelock, after committing Bhitoor to the flames, and chastising 
its miscreant owner, Nena Sahib, at Bupeer al Gunge, after meeting 
with a temporary check in his advance, when close to Lucknow, from the 
breaking out of sickness, expected to advance with some small reinforce- 
ments to the relief of the party shut up in that city, and to proceed 
thence, if possible, to Delhi. Sir Colin Campbell had also arrived at 
Calcutta, and hopes were entertained (which he is not the man to dis- 
sgpaat Gakihe wenld set out as soon as possible to assume the direction 
the siege. Everything tends indeed to show that the rebel city is 
doomed. Escape for it there is none. And its fate will be a 
others who may be inclined to repeat the barbarous outrages which 
<a its unholy precincts—not for the first—but let us hope for 
e. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A Lapy and gentleman were pacing a covered walk one dull day in 
November. Both were young: he had something of a military airabout 
him ; a tall, thin man, very dark. She was fair, with a calm face and 
pleasant expression. Just now, however, her features were glowing with 
animation, her cheeks burning, and her eyes cast down; for he, C 
Carnagie, had been telling her that he loved her; and she would rather 
have his love than that of the whole world. 

Lieutenant Carnagie had come on a visit in the neighbourhood. He 
had accidentally met with Susan Chase the very first day of his arrival, 
and he had contrived to meet her pretty nearly every day since, now some 
weeks, so that love had grown up between them. A gossiping letter, 
received that morning from a brother officer, spoke of a rumour that 
their regiment was about to be ordered to the West Indies: and this had 
caused him to speak out. 

“You know, Susan,” he said, “ I cannot go without you.” 

A deeper blush still, then a troubled expression, and she*half raised 
her eyes. ‘ Mamma will not consent to that: she will say 1 am too 
young.” 

“ Susan ” laughed Mr. Carnagie. 

“Yes. What?’ for be seemed to have found some source of amuse- 
ment, and laughed still. 

“Do you remember the other evening, when the Maitlands eame to 
tea, and the conversation turned on marriage, your mamma informed us 
she was married at seventeen. You are eighteen, so she eannot con- 
sistently bring forward your youth as an objection.” 

“Yes, but she also said that early marriages were——” Miss Chase 
stopped and blushed. 

“That early marriages were the incarnation of imprudence and im- 
propriety,” said Mr. Carnagie, “laying the foundation for all the ills and 
disasters that flesh is heir to; from an unconscionable share of ehildren, 
to a ruined pocket and ruined health. My dearest Susan, we will risk 
them all, oa cite her own example when she holds out against us.” 

“Look at the rain!” suddenly exclaimed Miss Chase, as they came 
to an opening im the trees. “How long can it have begun ?” 

“It’s coming down pretty smartly. There are worse misfortunes at 
sea, Susan. We can turn baek again, and wait its pleasure. You are 
under shelter here.” 

“Brt indeed I dare not stay longer. I wonder what the time is. 
Will you look, please ?” 

Mr. Carnagie took out his wateh, “It is on the stroke of Awelve.” 

“ Twelve!” she exclaimed, thunderstruck, “ Zwelve! Charles, we 
have been here an hour and a half. What will mamma say ?” 

“Nothing. Wher she hears pahep have to tell her,” 
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Oh, ‘Charles? I only went out to take a message to the cottage. 
hod sh knoe T might hve bon buck nts minutes. Indeed I must 
haste in.” 

opened his umbrella, ~—) he had ~ rp te a —— 
Por seers all ‘the morning ; causing to arm, it 
over her. She walked timidly: it was the first time she had ever taken 
it: and the moment they came within view of the house, she telin- 
or , ) el 

Susan, what's that for ?”” 

Don’t you see mamma at the window ?” she faltered. 

“Yes; and I see that she is looking at us. Come, Susan, take 
¢ 2 few ‘minutes more,’ and she twill know that it. is alll as it 

be. ” 

Mr. Carnagie'laid:hold of her hand,’ intending to make it again. a pri- 
soner; but Susan drew it away, and started any in vod rain, leaving him 
and his umbrella in the distance. | 

“She ‘bounded into the hall, panting. Her: mashes: came and met her. 
ms: Carnagie was not far behind. 

“ Susan, where ever have you been ?” exclaimed Mrs: Chase, motioning 
ba into the’sitting-room. | “ What has:detained you ?” 

Of course she had no excuse to offer, and. shé murmured something 
unintelligible : ‘Mrs. Chase only caught the word “rain... 

“Rain! you could not have waited for that. .[t hes only just tied 
menced. ‘is itothat you have been, Susan?” | 
) © 'Bélieve (I detained: her, Mrs. Chase,” spoke: up. young - Carag. 
bees § ote me Dt here; onl met her, ‘and we have es ea im the 


Fpomemede k Mrs. Chaise: biledits But dhe.did sakahow har. daugh- 
ters to walk with young men, either in covered walks’ or umcovered ones, 
and she mentally prepared:a lecture ‘for Susan. 

Susan ‘has been making me a promise,” resumed Mr. ‘Carnagie, fold- 
tig call untdhdtng w pleco of pe , which he took up from the. table. 

“ Not to go out walking wit you again, | hope,” hastily, interposed 
"Mrs. Chase. “For I eannvt sanction it,” 
" mae Mrs. Chase, she has promised to be my wife.” 
Mrs was’ taken entitely by surprise. A complaint.on the-chest, 
from whieh = pew constantly, caused her - be sont, patna at 
home, “if ever) to her ters in r/ walks or 
seals alle therefore she had seen little of dee rameel the intimacy. 
Susan sat down on the sofa, and droopéd-her féee, and nervously played 
with her untied bonnet strings. 

“ Conditionally, of course,” added Mr. Camagie : “that you have no 
objection. I trust you will have none, Mrs. Chase.” 

“ Dear me! this is very sudden,” was all that lady could find to utter. 

“ My familyI believe you know—are of pe. res ility; and I 
hap, Mrs a tor ¢ — besides my commission. try to make her 


‘em em you highly spoken of by Sir Arthur, Mr. Carnagie. 
But still—you must allow me to ctndider at this before giving a final 


answer.” 


“ Oh, certainly. I did not expect anything more. If you will kindly 


aH 
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not take too much time,” he added, “for I believe there will be little 


time to spare.” 
“ I do not understand you,” said Mrs. Chase. 
“T had a letter from of ours, this morning, and he tells:me 


there’s a rumour that we are to be sent off to the West Indies.” 

“ And you wish for the answer before you go. That is natural... You 
shall have it.” 

= My dear Mrs. Chase—I wish for her before I go. I must take her 
with me.” 

“Take—are you speaking of Susan?” uttered the astonished Mrs. 

“Of course Iam. ‘Several of our officers are married men, and their 
wives will accompany them out.” 

“If Susan were older I would not say you nay: only three or four 
years older.” 

“IT cannot go without Susan. I never could endure to leave her behind 
me, with nothing more binding between us than an engagement: I might 
have to stop out there for years, before I could get lave to come home 
and claim her. Dear Mrs. Chase, if you are satisfied with me in other 
respects, you must give your consent to our being married directly.” 

“Mr. Carnagie! Do you know Susan’s age ?” 

“Yes. Eighteen. And you,” he added, with a half smile, “ were 
seventeen when you married. I heard you say it.” 

Mrs. Chase looked vexed. “ True; that was my age,” she answered : 
“‘and it is that very fact which has set me against early marriages for 
my children. They are most pernicious.—Susan, where are you goin ? 
Stay and hear what I have to say: it is now fitting that you should. Sit 
down again. I have scarcely enjoyed a day’s health since I married, Mr. 
Carnagie. My children came on fast, many of them—worry, noise, 
bustle, toil! oh, you don’t know the discomfort: and I almost made a 
vow that my daughters should not marry till they were of a pepe age.” 

“‘ May I inquire what you would call a proper age ?” he asked, sup- 

ressing a ser 

“ Well—I think the most proper and the best age would be about 
five-and-twenty. But certainly not until twenty was turned.” 

“‘ Susan wants only two years of that. Dear Mrs. Chase, I must plead 
that you change your resolution in her case. Were I stationary in 
England, and could occasionally see her, it might be different. I must 
take her with me.” 

“You are not sure of going.” 

“No, Iam not. Drake thought——” 

“We will not discuss it further now,” interrupted Mrs. Chase. “ You 
have nearly startled me out of my sober judgment.” 

“Very well. May I come in to-morrow morning ?” 

“If you like. I will then say yes, or no: but without reference to the 
time.” 

“ Now mind, Susan,” he snatched a moment to whisper, “if she, if 
your mother still holds out, and vows we must wait an indefinite number 
of years, we will not wait at all, but just elope, and settle it that way. 
It’s most unreasonable. I can’t wait for you, and I won't.” 

Susan smiled faintly. She was not one of the eloping sort. 
The morning came. Mrs. Chase had resolved to accept Mr. Carnagie, 
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that Susan's “mind,” as she called it, was set upon him; and 
there was no reason why she should not: but when Mr. Carnagie 
came, she found there was something else to be settled. He had received 
® summons to join his regiment, which was then quartered in Ireland, 
and also a positive, though not official notification, that it was ordered to 
the West Indies, and would be away in two months. Now, was Susan 
to go with him, or not? Mrs. Chase said no, he said yes: and after 
much standing out on both sides, and some slight indication of relenting 
on hers, they somehow came to the conclusion that Susan should decide. 
dear, decide prudently,” cried Mrs. Chase. ‘ Think well over all 
the tal objections I I have pointed out. Prudence, mind!” “ Susan, 
decide bravely,’’ cried he; “don’t be afraid. ‘Think how happy 
we shall be together!” And poor Susan, amid a rush of colour, ia 
flood of tears, decided To Go. 
“Oh dear!” groaned Mrs. Chase, “there will be no time to get you 
suitable wedding things, Susan.” 
“ No time!” echoed Mr. Carnagie. “I could get an outfit made and 
packed in three days, and Susan has double as many weeks. I should 
: think she might buy up half the shops in Great Britain, in that time.” 


Mr. Carnagie made the best of his way to Ireland, and Susan made 
the best use of her hands and energies in preparing for her change of 
rospects. In seven weeks they were to be married, and in eight to sail. 
Me. had interest with his colonel, and had no doubt of obtain- 
ing another short leave of absence. During this time Mrs. Chase had 
Susan’s likeness taken—to console them, she said, when Susan should be 
gone. It was a Shonen, iut: it: flattered hee. Susan wrote a 
merry account of this to Mr. Carnagie. 

One day, when Susan's friend, Frances Maitland, hind chine turtuthelp 
her with some delicate work, she began speaking of the disposition of 


Mr. Carnagie. 
ota Si thes ip qou/tdlieee Sedoudindened, altogether, to make 
u ” 
a” Is any reason why he should not be ” was Susan's answer. 
“ He is so fearfully passionate.” 
na el Janiendidl Siem, in a tone of resentment. 
“Qh, he is. Ask the Ashleys. am en al 
It was when Charles Carnagie was stopping there. He 
all self-control, and rushed to his room for his sword. Bessy met bin 
on the stairs ; he was brandishing it, and looking like a madman. She 
says there was an awful scene. Arthur declares he never saw so violent 
@ temper.” 

“ Charles must have been greatly provoked,” remarked Susan. 

“He provoked himself, 1 believe. However, Susy, it is your own 
look out. I'm sure I don't want to set you against him. Marriage is a 
lottery at the best: ‘for richer for poorer, for better for worse.’ You 
will soon have to say that, you know.” 

Oe 5 er peeve say it. ‘The time of the wedding drew 
on, and on the day previous to that fixed for it, Lieutenant Carnagie 
arrived at Stopton, tier aie obtained his leave of absence. Mrs. Chase's 


house wes itinewe distemss Grom i, tout ie was-e, Gai, Geocby snersing, and 
he set out to walk. 
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He had come nearly in view of the house when he met a funeral. It 
startled Mr. Carnagie considerably, for surely it had come from the very 
house he was bound to. There were only some half-dozen cottages 
besides, that the road led to, just there, and that style of funeral was not 
likely to come from a poor cot He vaulted over a gate by the 
roadside, and peeped at it the hedge: a hearse and several 
carriages. When it had passed, he came forth again, leaned over the 
gate, and gazed after it. Some children drew near, slowly following the 
sight in awe, gazers like himself. 

“‘ Who is dead?” he inquired of them. “ Who is it that is being 
taken to be buried ?” 

“ Mrs. Chase, sir.” 

* Mrs. Chase!” he uttered, horror-stricken. ‘‘ What did she die of ?” 

7 children did not know. Only that “she had died because she 
was 39 

“Can you inform me what Mrs. Chase died of?” the young officer re- 
peated, for a woman now came up. “ Was it any accident?” 

“No, sir, no accident. She has been ailing a long time, some years, 
and she got suddenly worse at the last, died,” was the woman’s 
answer, ihe evidently did not know Mr. Carnagie. “ It was so quick, 
that her sons did not get here in time to see her, nor the little miss that 
was at school.” | 

He was terribly shocked, almost unable to believe it. 

** When did she die ?” 

“On Tuesday, sir. Four days ago.” 

“ Are they not burying her very soon ?” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, the funeral was first fixed for to-morrow—I know all about 
it, you see, because I have been in there, since, helping the servants, 
But to-morrow, Saturday, was to have been Miss Susan Chase’s weddin 
day, and I b’lieve she couldn’t bear the idea, poor thing ! of the f s 
taking place on it—what was to have been so different. Then the next 
day was Sunday, and some of the family did not like that day, and one 
of the sons was obliged to be back at his college on Monday. So they 
settled it for to-day.” 

Stunned with he news, Mr. Carnagie turned back. There seemed 
an indelicacy im his going to the house at that moment, and he waited 
till the afterpart of the day, and went then. A servant showed him into 
a darkened room, and Susan came to him. 

He thought she would have wane Fares A _ a ~~ 
pitiable. He clasped her in his arms, and she la re and sobbed , 
quite hysterically, like a child cries. She could give him but little more 
information than had previously been imparted. Their dear mother’s 
complaint had taken an unfavourable turn, and had carried her off, 
almost without warning. One of her brothers, Susan said, had written 
to him on the Tuesday night, after it happened. Mr. Carnagie had left 
Ireland before the letter got there. 

“ Susan,” he whispered, when she was a little calmer, “must this en- 
tail a separation on us ?” 

She looked at him, hardly understanding. 
‘“‘ Must we wait? Must I sail without you ?”’ 
“‘ Charles, that is almost a cruel question,” she said, at length. “How 
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could you ask it ? rs sek gna aes yaa Py mother is 


cold in her grave ? ae 
, “Kt » ogee lye i I shall not not get ssidlans enieeniily 
i chins a hard tial” 


“ It is the will of God,” she sighed, “and we must bear it.” 

_.“ I hall not bear sepetiontly. obi Beh marrying: ¢ one of the eopper, 
half-caste natives, out of defiance, or something as desperate. Fancy 
-what it will be—condemned to yegetate by. nauilie that stifling climate, 
and you some new: of miles away !” 

gel OO. ite silent, pained atthe, tone of the aemark, and.at that mo- 

| ment @ gil of fies, opened he door and looked in; wearing deep 
mourning, like herself. 

“Come in, Emma, darling,” she fondly, said, droning. her (sister 
towards her. {* This is Mr. Carnagie, who, was, to have been so nearly 
related to,us to-morrow, Charles,” she .added,,; ‘were there no other 

seas Jim ‘must have stayed to protect, this ghild. ... My. mother specially 
her to me.’ 
Chase, who nh pc resemblance. to; her sister Susan, felt a re- 
{ 8 presence, and she silently withdrew. 

fl wei 18, a, acer t, for,us, Susan,” resumed Mr. Car- 

eres pal ta meet. over his: disappointment....(“‘Jt is no: joke what 


he, years before I can.eome,te fatch yon.’ 
re ool ig er ey eens ge all the expression of their trusting: con- 


fidence. ‘“ No ties how many, {prarles, you will find me waiting for 


on Butt. dor all that.” 
' totes pray, forgive, me. "i€ I, suggost anything wrong, or 
) + Hy were to return.at.onee to your.duty, withoat 
you, now, (except. the.,time occupied in tra- 
— ,axoided ),,. that they. would, be more inclined. to 
OH: ee ask.?,; [t,/is.an idea shes has. ‘oceurred to 


q i Bethapn ws he is ia ot, a bad notion: But, ‘Beene, I meal rather 
spend it sy you. a 
', “ We.ane.so.sad just now,” she. murmyred-—‘allithe house,’ 

‘There, was, somethi in ber dane, which sanmed toconvey an intima- 
tion that; his Corns yn bt not,be, acceptable to. that ivuse of sorrow; 
pe ae wy aro Andchetiid. wes her: suggestion 
oO One». . 

Then, ria iy think i setter make pp. my aknd to lente you, 
and start bork fi VERY night.”?..... 

‘t It may be better, ‘abe anawexed, tho, tears.standing; in her eyes. Bw 
ba or another year, my darling, if, all’s well, 1 trust J sball come 

you. 

* T trust 904" she whispered. | 

‘He had in his pocket her wedding-ring, which. he had bought as he 
came > oe bo and ,he drew .it forth, and slipped. it on -her 
anEe on, ought to have slipped it,on,.in tbaaienely - the 

W.. ‘ t.at 
till—till I take it 2 to Se youre see te 


“ Not on that finger,” she remonstrated, her pale cheek flushing. 
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“Why not?” ° : 

“ Strangers will think me a married woman.” | 

“ And in one’ sense you are, for we are married in heart, Let it be 
there for my sake.” ‘ ) 

“ Very well,” she murmured. 

* Susan,’ I must'‘now ask’ something else. The miniature that was 


taken of you.” 
Susan Peaitated: ‘Tt was still in her mamma’s room, in what she used 
to call her “treasure drawer.” Wivinr > We 
“<] ‘was to have had the original, and they the likeness,’ he said, “ but 
now thatthe: original will ‘be’ left at home, I may surely take the like- 
ness. Let me have it, Susan.” reer. Ts 
‘She wert and fetched it. eid fae 
“ And now Iwill bid you farewell, for if I am to go, I must start,” he 
ssid, straining het to him. ' God bless you, my love t thy darling ‘wife 
that was ‘to have been! ‘Be true to’ me, Susan, as' I w tbe trué to 
you.” wey ‘ 
He departed. ' But he did not return to his duty, as had agreed. 
He meant to’ do so, but’ he returned by way of London, and the attrac- 
tions of the capital provéd too much for his resolation, “Ti dné Course, 
he departed with ‘his’ regiment for Batbadoes : and poor ‘Susan’ Chage 
remained at home, to pine 'after him, and to wear her wedding-ring. 






. 10%? obit 

II, oY 

For three years they did not meet. Nay, it ‘was mre’ ;’fo¥ it was 
wiuter when he went;‘and early summer when’ he ned, '* r 


Mr. en ae grown less anxious for his marriage, or that hé r 
could not obtain leave, certain it is, that for three years and four mon 
Susan did not see‘him:, ‘In his letters, he ‘had pressed piuth ‘for her 'to 
go out to him and ‘marry there, but her innate ‘sense of retiring deljcad 

spoke against it. This prolonged absence had told much on v4 ints, 
a on’ her health: Her marriage prepatations had ‘I hig been 
made. G Sn 8) Soe 

May came in, and had nearly gone again. On the 29th of that month, 
Susan was seated before the breakfast-table, waiting for her sisters, U 
and Emma. ‘They were still in the ‘same house: it bel to th 
eldest. brother, he was unmarried and frequently away'frosi‘it. “The 
young ladies had their own fortune, each about 100/'a year!" ~ 

The 29th of\May was kept as a gala day jn their village, and in all that 
part of the country. Service was read in the church, anid’a procession 
walked to it, with banners, and gilded’ oak balls arid’ branches. ‘It is 
done away with now, for we are writing of many years ago. 

“Is it not a lovely day for the holiday?” exclaimed Ursula, as she 
entered, and took her seat opposite Susan. “ You will have delightful 
weather for your journey.” . , 

Susan was going out on the day but one following, a forty-mile 
journey. Their cousin Lucy was about to be married. Her mother was 
an invalid, confined to her chamber, and Susan was wanted to superintend 
everything. 
ste dancing in, with her merry blue eyes, and her shining 
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curls. She was of a careless, gay temperament, unlike her thoughtful 

sisters. ‘Susy, you look sad,” was her salutation, “and every soul has 

some iar source of gratification to-day. Did you hear the laughing 
going by, all the morning, to gather the oak balls?” 

“ What may be your peculiar source of gratification, Emma?” asked 
Ursula. 

“The putting on my new blue dress. You don’t know how well 
it becomes me. I shal in more hearts at church to-day than the 
n.” ' 

“You are a vain girl, Emma.” 

“] think I am,” was her laughing answer ; “ but where’s the harm of 
it? Seriously speaking, Susan, were I you, if that lieutenant of mine 
did not advertise himself shortly, I should give him up. He is the origin 
of all your sad looks. I don’t think he troubles himself to write often ; 
it is four months since his last letter arrived.” 

“He may be on his way,” said Susan. “In that letter he stated that 
he was going to apply for leave.” 

“Then he might have written to say so, if he ison his way. Unless 
—Susan, I should not wonder—unless he thinks to take you by sur- 

‘se !” 
aneedenend herself from a painful reverie. “ Yes,” she said, “I 
think he must be on his way; I have thought so several times lately.” 
And a happy flush mantled on her cheeks, and she unconsciously twirled 
the plain gold ring round and round her finger. It was a habit she had 
i'The day when her mind was absent. ne 

passed on to the evening. Some ladies had come in to 

SSS 
in, @ so as a ise, was ing t 

house. None seemed to take $e of it; they aaa ¢hinkiog of 


= 


Mr. Carnagie; Susan’s heart alone beat wildly. Had he come? 

The door and a tall, y man entered—a British 
officer. All in the room rose, he stood im indecision, looking from 
one to the other. So many young ladies! “ It is Charles Carnagie!” 
screamed out Frances Maitland. 

“ My darling Susan!” he whi advancing to one of them, and 


clasping her tenderly to him. “ How thankful I am that we have met 
” But she blushed and smiled, and drew herself away from him. 
le was Emma. 
P yaw Maitland ~~ eee “ You have made a mistake, Charles.— 
! I see not forgotten me, but never mind me, just now.— 
This is am se ae 

“ Not Susan!” he uttered. 

“Susan, why don’t you come forward and show yourself?” For poor 
Susan Chase had shrunk back. All her heart’s life seemed to have been 
struck out of her, as by an icebolt, when that embrace was given to 
another. “Susan, I say!” 

Miss Maitland was positive in her manner, dragged forth Susan, and 
held out her hand to Mr. Carnagie. He took it with cold indecision ; 
looked at her, and then looked at Emma. 

“You are playing with me,” he said. “ That is Susan.” 


“No, indeed, I am Emma,” returned that young lady, laughing, and 
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shaking back her i . ™ But they all say I am just like what 
emai y: ringlets y all say I am just 

Mr. Carnagie recollected himself. “Susan,” he whispered, scanni 
her features, “I think I begin to recognise you. But you are ma 
altered. Ibeg your pardon for the mistake I made.” 

“J am Susan,” she answered, raising her tearful eyes. 

“‘ Have you been ill ?” he inquired. «You are pale and thin.” 

« = : I have been well. I believe I am thinner.” 

“ That comes of fretting,’’ interposed Miss Maitland—“ sighing and 

img after you, Charles Carnagie.” And Susan blushed deeply, 
making her look a little more like herself. 

“ How was it you never wrote to say you were coming ?” 

“I did write, just before I sailed, stating when I should leave.” 
a we never got the letter. We thought you still in Barba- 

Many times in the evening did Mr. Carnagie’s eyes rove towards the 
blooming Emma. Scarcely could he persuade himself that she was not 
Susan. The miniature he had taken with him had been a handsome 
likeness of Susan; as Emma was now a handsome likeness of what she 
had been. The hair was of the same colour, dark auburn, dressed in the 
same style, ringlets, which were much worn then ; and to make the illu- 
sion more complete, the dress, in the painting, was light blue. There 
sat Emma, in her new and handsome light blue silk dress, her blushing 
cheeks, her flowing ringlets, and her ready smile ; and there sat Susan, 
pale and subdued, + features more angular than formerly, her hair worn 
plain, and her dress, handsome certainly, but a sober brown. She had 
not cared to decorate herself in the absence of Mr. Carnagie. 

The visitors departed, and he and Susan talked over preliminaries that 
night. Mr. Carnagie had business to doin town, “ lots of things,” some 
of his own, some that he had undertaken for his brother officers; he 
might get it done in three weeks, four at the most: and he proposed that 
they should be married at once, and go to London toge . But to 
marry so soon, with only a day or two's notice, would inconvenient, 
Susan said. Therefore the wedding was fixed for a month hence, when 
he should have completed his business, and they would then spend two 
or three months at a quiet watering-place. 

The following morning they breakfasted later than usual, for when 
Mr. Carnagie, who had promised to breakfast with them, came, he drew 
Susan out with him into the garden, and ew to her lovingly, 
as of old. So late did they sit down to breakfast, that the came in 
before they had finished. Only one letter, and that for She 
opened it. 

ee It is from my aunt,” she said, “urging me to be sure noé to dis- 
appoint them, be to bring the pattern of a pretty spencer, if 1 happen 
to have one.”’ f 

“ How like that is to my aunt!” laughed Ursula. “She is always on 
the look-out for patterns. I believe she must sell them. You will write 
to-day, Susan, and explain why you cannot go.” 

* I am thinking,” hesitated Susan—‘ that I can Aunt, 
poor thing, is so helpless, and they have depended on me, i believe I 
shall be able.’’ 
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‘you could, it would be a charity,” said Ursula; “ for what aunt 
M6, mf aga I cannot conceive. When do you leave fer town, 
As soon as I can,” he answered ; “‘some of my business is in a hurry. 
to-day, for I must give a look in at the Maitlands and other friends : 
I have much to talk over yet with Susan. To-morrow I shall go.” 
“ And it is to-morrow morning that I ought to start,” remarked Susan. 
*‘ I do not see why I should not go. Ursula can forward things here in 
- my absence, and I shall be back at the end of a fortnight.” ‘ 
“ Mind that you are back in time, Susan,” said Mr, Carnagie, looking 
ve. 
OT will be sure to be back in time,” she smiled. “ But I think I 


t to go.” 
a did g go. And had to be at Stopton early the following morning 
to take the ate Some of the family went with her, and Mr, 
ie. “ You will have to start in half an hour after me,” Susan re- 
marked to him; “ only you travel by a different route.” 
“Tam not going to town to-day,” he answered; “ to-morrow. I had 
no time to give to the Maitlands yesterday, and they expect me.” 
“Then I think I must say, Mind you are back in time,” returned 
Susan, jokingly. He took a fond farewell of her, and she departed on 


o *§ 
~ 


= 
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journey. 
- Precisely to the day, at the end of the fortnight, Susan was back, ar- 
riving in the afternoon. One of the first persons she saw, as she entered 


the house, was Mr. Carnagie. 

“Charles! You here!” she uttered, in astonishment. ‘ Have you 
come down from London ?” 

“ T have not been,” was Mr. Carnagie’s answer; “ one thing or other 
detained:me here, Susan. The Maitlands teased me to stay, and I too 
readily yielded ; then I began to reflect how much pleasanter it would be 
to have you in London with me. So I shall just make myself at ease 
till the happy day, and we will go there sf 

There was something in these words displeasing to the ear of Susan. 
Stay; it was in the tone. It was pressingly r: as if he were so 
anxious to justify himself. And never to have written to her! 

“ You might oo sent me a letter, Charles, all this while.” 

“Tn the first week, I did not care that you should know I had not left, 
for I was perpetually vowing to be off the next hour. And since, I have 
been looking to see you every day: Ursula thought you might come 
home before the fortnight.” 

“You might have mentioned, when you wrote to me, that Charles was 
here,” said Susan, looking at her sister Ursula. 

“ Mr. Carnagie requested me not.” 

* To surprise you, Susan,” interrupted Mr. Carnagie. 

Ursula had spoken gravely; he, eagerly; and Susan wondered. She 
retired to her own room, to take off her things, and in a few minutes 
Frances Maitland called, and went up to her. 

_ What a shame of you, Susy, to leave Charles Carnagie to his own 
disconsolate self!” was her unceremonious salutation. ‘‘ And the instant 
he got here, after his three years’ absence !” 

“ Nay,” said Susan, “ he first of all decided to leave me, and go up to 
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town... When I left, I t he ing. I think I ought 
ua se ll gs, Milby ay x es 


proach you, Frances, for haying kept him e says that t 
teased btm to ‘stay, and he too fe yielded.” a 


“ He did not say so !” 

“Yes he did. He has just said so to me.” , 

“ Well, that’s cool ” returned Frances Maitland. ‘,I shall tell Mr. 
Charlie of that,. If he has been three times in our house, since you 
left, it,is as much as he has.” , 

“ gaa ” ta 7 

“Jtis truth. Tl Charlie how much they ch to teach - 
wails onal | y charge ny 

. * Do T understand that you have not seen Charles more than three 
times since I left ?” ‘returned Miss Chase. | 

“ There you go again, Susan ; catching at words, and stumbling to 
conclusions ! _ I said he had not been more than three times inside our 
house. J have seen him dozens: for he has been perpetually about the 
grounds and in the park, with Emma. We have come upon them at all 
hours. Do you not think Emma looks queer ?” te 

“] ery, not seen Emma yet,” answered Susan, ‘What do you mean 
by queer re aay ery 

7 So shy and distant. . If we only speak to her, she rushes, away, J 
think Charles Carnagie has scared her out of her self-possession,” 

__.“ You always were fanciful, Frances,”’ | Ns 
..“« And perhaps always shall be, You would have been, better at home 
than away; at any rate, that’s no fancy. I have come to ask you 
spend this evening with us; and that’s no fancy. You,,your sisters, an 

les Carnagie.” | | | 

Iam rather tired,” answered Susan, ,“ but I will come if the 
reatdo.”” i, ; . ) 

“ It is decided then, ,for I asked Ursula as I came in. _ Some of you 
can invite Charlie; F not meet with him, Good-by, till evening,” 

When Susan desce to the sitting-room, Ursula and Emma were 
there, ,“‘ Let me look at you,” she said to the latter, after kissing. her 
fondly. ‘I, want to have a look at your face. F ease Mane says 
you have become queer and shy, ond that Charles has scared you out of 
your self- ion,” 

Susan had Emma, before her, as she spoke, and she was astonished at 
the violent rush, of crimson which, flew to her skin, Face, neck, ears, 
were dyed with it. _ Not only this: Emma began to tremble, and then 
burst into tears, and ran from the room. tj 

‘Susan could not speak for astonishment. She turned towards Ursula, 
and saw her looking on with a severe expression. 4 

‘“‘What can have taken Emma ?’’ faltered Susan. “I meant it ag a 
joke. Ursula, you look strange, too. ‘The house altogether seems not 
itself. What can be the matter?” ) 

Ursula did not answer. The scowl on her brow was very deep. 

“ Ursula, I ask you, what is it? You seem angry with me,” 

Ursula rose ; she was tall and stout, and she threw her large arms round 
Susan, and whispered : i 

“Not with you, Susan dear. Oh no, not with you. My poor 
Susan !” 
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. Susan to shake, almost as Emma had done. “There is some 
» ah» breathed 
“Yes, something has occurred. I shrink from the task of telling it 


to 

Must you tell me ? must I know it? I have been so full of peace 
and happiness of late.” 

“ You must know it, I believe. I searcely knew whether to tell you 
or not, and I took counsel of Frances Maitland, when she came in just 
now, and she says I must. She was going to tell it you herself, but I 
forbade her.” 

Susan sat down, somewhat reassured. She thought it might be only 
that something had gone wrong in the household: or perhaps the dress- 
maker had spoilt the wedding-dresses. “ Tell me out at once, Ursula. 
Do not beat about the bush.” 

“ You say I looked angry,” said Ursula. “Iam angry: with Emma. 
She has grown to love Charles Carnagie.” 

Susan turned white. She could not speak. ~ 

Listen a moment, and you shall know as much asI do. After you 
left, Charles stayed on, sleepimg at the inn, as before. I wondered, but of 
course it was not my business to send him ~'. > He was much here : 
it was only natural that he should be. Then I noticed—it seemed to 
occur to my mind all in a moment—how much Emma was with him, out 
with him in the grounds at all times and all hours, and with him im-doors. 
Well, Susan, I never thought to check it, for it only seemed as natural 
as the other. Last night Frances Maitland ran im, at dusk, after their 
tea. I don’t know what it was with you, but here it was a dull, dismal 
evening, almost foggy. ‘ When do you expect Susan home ?’ were her 
first words, without saying How d’ye do, or anything—but you know her 
abrupt manner. ‘ Probably to-morrow,’ I answered. ‘ Well, it’ time she 
eame, that’s all,’ said she. ‘I have seen what I don’t like. I have sus- 
pected it some days, but I am sure of it now—that Emma is too intimate 
with Charles Carnagie.’ Susan,” added Ursula, “‘ you might have 
knocked me down with a feather; and then it all rose up frightfully 
before me, their walking out together, and their whisperings in-doors.”’ 

“How did she mean that they were too intimate?” faltered Susan. 
What had she seen ?” 

“She would not say. She said she should only tell you. You had 
better ask her.” 

Susan leaned her head upon her hand. “ Frances is very fanciful,” 
was her remark, “and if once she takes an idea in her mind, her imagi- 
nation improves upon it.” 

“True. You must have it out with her, what she did see, and what 
she did not. When Emma walked herself in, last night, it was nearly 
dark; I said nothing to her. I fear she is too fond of him: it all looks 
like it. Of his sentiments I know nothing ; but, since this occurred, I 
= ~~ _—— ow was the attraction that kept him here.” 

nent ith her feelings till evening, when they went to the 
Maitlands, she searcely knew. She drew Frances aside ara “Ur- 
pet hk Soe So arin “ What was it you saw ?” 
y was to Charles Carnagie’s breas*, erying and 
wailing, andl he-was Kiedae hax eee 
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“ Oh, Frances! you surely never saw that |” 
“T saw it. If it were the last word I had to speak, I saw it,” im- 
ively uttered Miss Maitland. “They were bemoaning their hard 
bite in being bound to She sobbed out that her happiness was 
gone for ever, and he that he had never loved Susan half as passionately 
oo That is all I saw or heard, Susan ; but that is pretty 

‘* Where were they ?” 

In the grove, by the large"elm-tree, at the turning. You know the 

Susan went into the drawing-room. The scene swam before her eyes ; 
she answered questions at random ; and when Mr. Carnagie spoke to her, 
she turned faint and sick. Outwardly he was attentive to her, but it 
was a forced attention. In the course of the evening, when some of the 
party were in the garden, Mr. Carnagie drew Emma away from the rest. 
Susan followed them: she believed it her duty : she was wretched, jealous, 
miserable. She saw them standing together in an attitude of the d 
gy and she drew away again, more jealous and more wretched t 

ore. 

“ What shall you do?—-what will be your course?” Miss Maitland 
asked her. 

‘“‘T know not—I know not,” she answered, in a tone of anguish. 
“ Frances, pity me!—oh, that I could fly away somewhere, from it all, 
and find rest !”” 

Frances Maitland did pity her, little as she was given to pity any- 
body. “It will take Susan years to get over this,” was her mental 
comment. ‘I wonder whether she will marry him.” 

When they left that night, Mr. Carnagie offered his arm to Susan. 
She thanked him, and said she had her dress to hold up. Yet short 
petticoats were worn then. He went at once to Emma; she took it, 
and they lingered, whispering, behind Susan and Ursula. He left them 
at their door, and Susan shut herself into her chamber to think. 

An hour afterwards, she entered Emma’s room, who was then undress- 
ing. She said what she had to say; despair was in her low voice; no 
anger; yet Emma flung herself down on the floor, and shrieked and 
sobbed in self-reproach. 

“I could not help it—I could not help it,” she shrieked forth. “ That 
first moment, when he suddenly ow | and clasped me in his embrace, 
drew my heart to him: and my love for him is as living fire. Why was 
I so like you? Why are you so changed? Half his time he me 
Susan : his ay on gery me he ays only that I am now what you 
were. To love you, as you are now, he must change the object of his 
mind’s affection—and he cannot do it.” 

“ Next to him, who was my second self, I have loved you,” moaned 
Susan, as she sat on a low chair, and rocked herself to and fro, “I 
have cherished you as something more precious than self; I promised 
our mother to do so, on her death-bed: and this is my reward ! 

It was a strange scene. Emma sobbing, and writhing on the carpet in 
her white night-dress. ‘I would not have brought this misery to us all 
purposely,” she said, “and we never meant you to know it: I cannot 


think how it is you do. When once you and he have sailed, I shall sit 


’ 














rated hug my unhappiness, and I hope it will kill me, Susan, and 
then revenged.” i é 

«1 would have sacrificed my |life for you,” whispered Susan ; “I must 
now sacrifice what is far dearer. You must be the one to sail with him ; 
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“Susan! you never shall sacrifice forme! I——” 

«No more,” interrupted Susan. ‘ My resolution is taken, and I came 
to tell it I hope that time will be merciful to me: to us both.” 

Susan left the room as she spoke, and there stood Ursula. 

“ Susan, I heard you, in there; I almost hoped you were beating her. 
We must send her away to aunt’s to-morrow morning, until the wedding 
is over.” | 

“Oh, Ursula,” she wailed, in a tone of the deepest anguish, “can you 
not see what must be? The wedding must be hers, not mine: she must 

Mr. Carnagie.” 

“Give in to those two false ones!” uttered Ursula. ‘ You never 

shall.” 
“For my own sake as much as hers,” murmured Susan. ‘“ To marry 
him, when his love has openly left me, might be to enter on a life of re- 
__ from him, cama of coldness, possibly of neglect and cruelty. 
rsula, that is more than I could bear. I will have one more interview 
with him, and then leave till they are gone. You must superintend 
what is required by Emma.” 
What will the neighbours say?” wondered Ursula. And Susan 


She held her interview with Mr. C ie when morning came, but 
what took — at it was never spoken of by either. Susan’s face was 
swollen with crying when she came out, and he looked more troubled 
and annoyed than he had ever looked before; holding the unfortunate 
gold ring between his fingers, in a dubious way, as if he did not know 
what to do with it. The chaise was at the door to convey her to Stop- 
ton, on her way to her aunt’s, when, as she was stepping into it, Frances 
Maitland came racing down. : 

“‘ What is all this rumour, Susan?” she demanded. “That you are 
going away, and that Emma is to marry Mr. Carnagie. I will not have 
such folly. I have come to stop it. The country will cry shame upon her 
and upon him. Lock her up, and keep her upon bread and water. You 
have sacrificed enough for her, I think, without sacrificing your husband.” 

“ Say no more, Frances,” was her only answer. ‘I cannot bear it.” 

She waved her adieu, and drove away with a breaking heart. Never 
to return home until long after Mr. Carnagie, and Emma his wife, had 
sailed for Barbadoes. 

“They will have no luck,” was the comment of Frances Maitland. 
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FOX AT ST) ANNE'S HILL.* 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


When in retreat he laid his thunders by, 
For lettered ease and calm Philosophy, 
Blest were his hours within the silent grove, 
Where still his god-like spirit deigns to rove; 
Blest by the orphan’s smile, the widow’s prayer, 
For many a deed, long done in secret there. 
There shone his lamp on Homer’s hallowed page, 
There, listening, sate the hero and the sage; 
And they, by virtue and by blood allied, 
Whom most he loved, and in whose arms he died. 

Rocers. 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 
TENNYSON. 


A FouRTH volume now completes Lord John Russell’s edition of 
«* Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox.” It compri 
the three or four last years of the great Whig leader's life. Lord John 
has retrenched little of his correspondence with Lords Grey, Lauderdale, 
and Holland, and General Fitzpatrick, during the period that ela 
between his returning to active politics in 1804 and his coming into 
office in 1806. The volume also contains the official correspondence be- 
tween Fox and Talleyrand relating to the negotiation of the latter year. 
To this the editor adds official letters concerned with that in 1782; the 
correspondence of Fox with Gilbert Wakefield, which has already been 
published ; sixteen of his letters to his friend (and eventually secretary) 
Mr. Trotter, also previously made public ; and about the same number to 
the Duke of Portland, ranging from the year 1782 to 1792. It closes 
with Lord Holland’s well-known narrative of his uncle’s iast illness, ex- 
tracted from “‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party.” The noble editor expresses 
his hope, in a postscript, to be able soon to execute in some degree the 
design which Lord Holland had formed, of giving a connected narrative 
of Mr. Fox’s life, with extracts from his speeches. ‘‘ Political employ- 
ments still more absorbing than those of the late Lord Holland have 
hitherto prevented my doing more than publishing the collection made b 
Lord Holland and Mr. Allen, with such comments as I thought essential. 
. » . « I shall endeavour, in a separate form, to place in a connected 
narrative the relation of Mr. Fox's political career, and an account of his 
times. In that manner the great events of his life will be prominently 
set forth, and his public policy fully discussed.” Lord John Russell does 
not, therefore, differ from the opinion of the public, that, these four 
volumes of Memorials notwithstanding, the Life and Times of Mr. Fox 
remain to be written. He accepts the opinion—and the task. 





* Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord John 
Russell. Vol. IV. Bentley. 1857. 
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Among the po letters now first published, the 
writer's to Mr. Pitt, and his ch rishe scontempt for Mr. Adding- 
ton, “ The ,” are inently put forth. It is curious to see 
Thomas Grenville, in January, | Msisting, in spite of Fox’s demurs, 


on the probability of Pitt’s returning to power, in case the Opposition 
succeeded in ousting the Doctor, an putting | himself, Pitt, at the head 
of the existing Administration, or one Pike it : all which, as a foot-note 
intimates, to the credit of Mr, Grenville’s sagacity, was exactly what 

ed. At the same time that Fox mistrusted the probability of any 
such stroke of business, he was “a gar im avowing his sorry estimate of 


his political rival. “ opinion js, Pitt] 3 is a man incapable of 
in ee in any y feed” “ My guess is that Pitt 


ng thorough 

wil ] su oper me in ae ae not in others, but he does not 
“ete ways his own mind, and much less can his friends answer for him. 
His temper makes him more and more in Opposition, whatever his inten- 
tions may be.”* “ You [Lauderdale think that the Court cannot now 
be toe | ; remember, Ihave said is that there is a chance that it 
may’; Pitt’s utter incapacity to act like a man renders that chance much 
less than it > otherwise be.”+ “IF Pitt plays fair, we shall run him 


[Addingto ery hard indeed on my motion. . . I have not written 
Pi rom in mare er tens for nothing. . . Itis impossible not to suspect 
ys “oes = and yet his interest is #0 evident, that 

I think he will do oe should write my #f in rather smaller 


letters to-day,§ but «8 stil an #f upon the subject of P.” “ He is 
not a man capable of ac pert fairly, and on a footing of equality with his 
et | “J agree with almost all your speculations, except two :— 
y of Pitt’s showing any mercy to the Doetor, and 
, oe the danger of getting something worse than King Log. I 
not think the Stork (which, by the way, is Pitt’s crest) would 
worse, for reasons which we may discuss when we meet." “ Pitt 
a strange situation, and 1 suspect that he feels that he 
His friends will be more dissatisfied with him and his enemies 
him less every day.”** And once more—Pitt being now in power 
in (for, as a foot-note states the matter, Lord Moira had persuaded 
the Prince to prefer Pitt as minister to Fox, though this was a secret 
from the latter, both by the Prinee and Lord Moira)—* Few now 
ill dispute Pitt's being a contemptible Minister. He certainly gained 
more in beoae og by his junetion with the Doctor than I thought he 
, but his loss in reputation from that and other causes is im- 
calculable.” tf 
The Doctor is more superciliously treated. “ Even the milk-and-water 
ington,” is a phrase expressive of ne plus ultra imsipidity, ineapacity, 
ity. “ It is difficult for anything to be too foolish for the Doetor.” 
Pitt’s ambiguous situation in the spring of 1804 is said to have this 
“ good effect, that it makes him (the Doctor) more and more eontemned 
a indeed the contempt, both with respect to the degree and 
ity of it, is beyond what was ever known.” “The Doctor out- 
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* March 25, 1804. (To Lord Lauderdale.) t April 9. 
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did his usual outdoings lie the other ay on the subject of the 
Russian business 0a iampten cireumstance to which the following passage in 
the Grenville correspondence gefers: “Tom asked te . . . . what the 
Doctor’s mysterious declaratial, in answer to Fox's question, could 
possibly mean? It meant, as usual with the Doetor’s mysteries, nothing 
at all, and the whole assertion was, as is no less usual with the Doctor’s 
assertions, a lie.”"f Even Addington’s eventual discomfiture could not 
please, by the manner and results of it, his contemptuous overlooker. 
“ The Doctor has chosen a bad time for his resignation. > 0 0 be His folly 
in this, as in everything else, is beyond all coneeption.”{ Nevertheless, 
*‘ the Doctor’s resi ton may do gmeat good, as furnishing evidence of 
the impossibility oT Fadeatone onilth tn aa of baudetcbeaseian 
his own mere creatures and tools. If the Doctor will fall im with these 
views, I am sure I have no objection to coalescing with him,” §—any more 
than, a little while before, I, Charles Fox, faes/e prineeps in the art and 
practice of Coalitions, had, or would have again, to coalesee with Pitt 
against the Doetor. 
Poor Sheridan is rarely mentioned in these letters, and then in no 
“enna tome “1 wil not say anything of cus affairs, but Sheridan 
ne his usual outdoings,”|— pet p y, with Mr. 
Fox, whether he is intimatmg the eceentricities ol ichard Brinsley or 
the asserted mendaeity of Lord Sidmouth. Again: ‘“ The Prince wished 
something to be done [im re the King’s illness}, and Moira would have 
us, but I am econvineed Sheridan would not; indeed, in order 
to avoid being brought to the point, he strongly dissuaded our moving at 
ter time, though I suspect he has since represented this matter some- 
what differently at Carlton House.{ “I defer the article ‘ Sheridan’ till 
another letter, only he is as absurd as ever, to say no worse.”** A bitter 
— ia Lord nd’s Memoirs, though it “ names no names,”’ has 
ut too manifest a destiny in its application: “ There was, indeed, one 
subject relating to e on which he [ Mr. Fox, om taking office in 
— was extremely uneasy: he thought that till he had provided for 
person whom I allude to, he had lef left undiseharged a long arrear of 
<a That person, by very obtrusive and unreasonable eonduct 
formation of the ministry, had embarrassed, irritated, yo even 
him. But it was not easy, even by misconduet, to cancel a 
debt of gratitude in the mind of Mr. Fox, if he thought that he had ever 
contracted it. He was miserable till he could requite the former zealous 
serviees of this person.” Lord John Russell quotes the paragraph ; but 
neither here nor elsewhere in the volume has he, as some at least of the 
Whig party could surely have wished, a word to say about, much less 
for, the brilliant Whig partisan, whose personality we have here ven- 
tured to italicise and identify, not without something of reluctanee and 
regret. 
, poerine politics and personal differences, let us now turn to Mr, Fox 
at St. Anne’s Hill, letter-writing and letters-loving. Always with a glad 
and eager heart he turned his steps thitherward, 








* March 27. ¢ Lord Grenville to Marquis of Buckingham, Jan. 5, 1804. 
+ July 6, 1805. §July 7. || August 12, 1803. 
@ March 25, 1804. ** April 17. 
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And shook to all the liberal air 
The dust and din and steam of town. 


© joy to him in this retreat, 
tled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark, 
The landscape winking through the heat. 


ogee to nent he Senet ecu, 

sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears !*— 


that garden which grew the flowers he used to boast of to Lord Sidmouth 
—his geraniums especially, to the subject of which he could alwa 
return, as Mr. Plumer Ward says,t with soothed interest, amidst the 
most violent storms of rage. 

“Here I am perfectly happy,” he writes to Lord Holland in 1794. 
“Tdleness, fine weather, Ariost >, a little Spanish, and the constant com- 
pany of a person whom I love, I think, more and more every day and 
every hour, make me as happy as I am capable of being, and much more 
so than I could hope to be if politics took a different turn.” In 1795: 
“Indeed you are right, for I Believe if ever there was a place that might 
be called the seat of true happiness, St. Ann’s is that place.” And again, 
in a letter defending the principle and practice of his secession from par- 
liament: “TI am perfectly happy in the country. I have quite resources 
enough to employ my mind; and the great resource of all, literature, I 
am fonder of every day; and then the Lady of the Hill is one continual 
source of happiness. I believe few men, indeed, ever were so happy in 
that respect as I.” In this retreat Fox has been described as spending 
his days “ like a philosopher ;” rising, in summer, between six and seven ; 
in winter, before eight ; breakfasting about nine; after which he usually 
read some Italian author with Mrs. Fox, and spent the interval till dinner 
in studying the Greek classics ; dined between two and three in summer, 
and about four in the winter months; then, with a “refresher” in the 
form of wine and coffee, read aloud again, or wrote, till near ten at 
night. A light supper ensued, and thereupon—to bed, to bed, to bed. 
He systematically “ kept up” his acquaintance with the classics—not after 
the stinted fashion of those who “keep up” their Greek by reading 
a chapter of the Greek Testament daily—but with the same cordial care 
and energy of good will which he cherished towards any other old friend. 
Moreover, for the sake of those old friends Latin and Greek, with whom 
early study had made him acquainted, and out of respect to such esta- 
blished cronies as Homer and Virgil, he desired, now that he had leisure, 
to form new acquaintances among the ranks of their less illustrious con- 


* Tennyson: In Memoriam. 


t “He had never been more furious than one day in haranguing in Palace- 
yard, on what was called the gagging bills. Half an hour afterwards he came to 
the house, reeking from the mob, and went up to the speaker, who expected some 
er tell him oad any he was that his geraniums (some cuttings 

. . 5a hi he “ 
ine.” amas ) had been blighted at St. Anne’s-hill.”—(“ Tre- 
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temporaries or successors. We find him writing to Gilbert Wakefield : 
“Tf... . you would advise me, in regard to the Greek poets in general 
(of the second and third order, I mean), which are best worth reading, 
and in what editions, you would do me a great service. . . . . I wish to 
read some more, if not all of the Greek poets, before I begin with those 
Latin ones that you recommend ; especially as I take for granted that 
V. Flaccus (one of them) is, in some degree, an imitator of Apollonius 
Rhodius. Of him or Silius Italicus I never read any; and of Statius but 
little. Indeed, as during the greater part of my life the reading of the 
classics had been only an amusement and not a study, I know but little 
of them beyond the works of those who are generally placed in the first 
rank; to which I have always more or less cliente and with which I 
have always been as well acquainted as most idle men, if not better. My 
practice has generally been multum potius quam multos legere. Of late 
years, it is true that I have read with more critical attention, and made 
it more of a study; but my attention has been chiefly directed to the 
Greek language and its writers, so that in the Latin I have a great deal 
still to read ; and I find it a pleasure which grows upon me every day.” 
Even from his boyhood’s days, however, Charles had shown a tolerably 
expansive taste in literature—threatening now and then to grow into 
absolute omnivoracity. At sixteen, for instance, we hear of him “ study- 
ing very hard at Oxford,” together with his college chum Dickson, after- 
wards Bishop of Down,—their relaxation consisting in reading together 
“all the early dramatic poets of England.” For this pur the 
oungsters spent their evenings in the bookseller’s shop; “ and I think 
have heard Mr. Fox say,” his nephew remarks, “that there was 
no play extant, written and published before the Restoration, that he had 
not read attentively.” Italian was by far his favourite among foreign 
languages. At eighteen he was already an enthusiast in the study of it. 
In 1767 he bids Fitzpatrick “ for God’s sake learn Italian as fast mt 
can, if it be only to read Ariosto. There is more good poetry in Italian 
than in all other languages that I understand put together. In prose, 
too, it is a very fine language. Make haste and read all these things, 
that you may be fit to talk to Christians.” It was in accordance with 
this taste that he so much preferred Spenser to Milton, As may be sup- 
posed, he was a seakeutanlt admirer of Racine, and impatient of what he 
accounted the twaddle of Racine’s detractors. Thus, in 1804, he writes 
in allusion to Godwin’s Life of Chaucer: “I observe that he takes an 
opportunity of showing his stupidity in not admiring Racine. It puts 
me quite in a passion, je veux contre eux faire un jour un gros livre, as 
Voltaire says. Even Dryden, who speaks with proper respect of Corneille 
and Moliére, vilipends Sette If ever I publish my edition of his 
works, I will give it him for it you may depend.” But Charles never 
did one day make one big book (“as Voltaire says”) against the depre- 
ciators of France’s glorieux Jean. Nor did he ever publish his edition 
of the works of England’s Glorious John. He contented himself with 
reading their works aloud to his friends, and, if Mr. Rogers, a tolerable 
judge in such a cause, be a trustworthy witness, increasing the admira- 
tion of his hearers for the authors thus recited, by the emphasis and dis- 
cretion of his manner of reading them : 
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—— Thee at St. Anne’s so soon of Care beguiled, 
Playful, sincere, and artless as a child! 
Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s nest on the spray, 
Through the green leaves exploring, day by day. 
How oft from grove to grove, from seat to seat, 
With thee conversing in thy loved retreat 
T saw the sun go down!—Ah, then *twas thine 
Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 
nome ye 8 or oo a the ch shade 
Borne in thy hand thee as we stray 
And where we sate (and many a halt oun 
To read there with a fervour all thy own, 
And in ieiadiedt psames and melancholy tone, 

id not to thee unknown, 
Rid ene for see 2 discourse—— 


With his years grew his appetite for the ancients, and for such of the 
moderns as modelled their form and style on that of the ancients—“ to 
whose religion in matters of taste,” he writes in 1804, “I grow every day 
more and more bi ” Of Homer he says in 1795, “Tn short, the 
more I read the more I admire him. ts ante a irgil (and 
ns ane aa imitated from Homer) which I think fal oa to 
omer, but then he has not in any degree approaching to his master 
that freedom of manner which I site 50 seals and Milton, who has 
pas! ae as sublime as nesilile, is in this respect still more deficient, 
has no degree of it whatever. Ariosto has more of it than 
any other poet, even so as to vie in this particular merit with Homer 
himself, and possibly 1 it may be that my excessive delight in him, is owing 
to my in estimation r bs others do, the merit of freedom 
and rapidity.” At this date he inclines to underrate the Odyssey, the 
ae which to the Iliad he declares, after deliberate std , to be 
he had imagined, “or than I believe is generally d.” 
ten years later, the Odyssey evidently gains ground, as the reader's 
taste eye nicer ham with time. From Cheltenham he writes in 1804: 
“LT have no classieal book here but the ‘ Odys ’ which I delight in more 
and more.” ‘The letters abound, first and leat, with uke es of his 
favourite fare. ‘‘ You see I have never done with Homer,” ie writes to 
sen oe 1797 ; “and, indeed, if there was nothing else, except 
Virgil and Ariosto, one should never want reading.” In 1798 : “TJ like 
Polybius «xceedingly ; by the way what a complete telegraph his was! 
I have been reading Orpheus’s ‘ Argonautics,’ 5 9 amma = ng 
inthem. Is it known by whom ox bespinee in 


you do not mind gross plagiarism from Homer. ... . . How ean you, 
who read Juvenal, talk of Demosthenes bein were difficult or net, 
you must read him,” if only for purposes of Parliam tary debate. “I 
am reading Aristotle's ‘ Poetics,’ aa rsetpeiaes rey crn obseure, and 
some parts (if one dared say it) rather confused.” “I am now [1799] 

Lucretius regularly ; what a grand poet he is, where he is a poet ! 

net $0 easily leave him for Measabuniilings, tb I did Aristotle's 
* Poetics.’ ” ~»! think in parts of Lucian there is a great deal of eloquence 
as well as wit.” “TI have read ‘Medea’ again, and like it as well as 


— 
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before; I am clear it is the best of all the Greek tragedies the 
whole, th the chonnses ere not s0 poetical as in some others.” 


“ Hooke’s Reman History, which I am reading to Mrs. A., has led me 
my Greek and read nothing but Cicero, whom I admire 
(I do mot mean his conduct upon all occasions) more than ever ; 
cannot too much.” ‘TI have not finished the first book of 
Apollonius ; some of it is very fine, some very prosaic, a dreadful fault 
i ere seems to be a general want of that spirit and 
ee Se epic ay ig Go. Denetinn <E Srmrs TZ 


yet judge, perhaps, quite fairly. Pray read the eig eighteen or twenty 
lines foomn 540 or thereabouts,” —< bg the depart of che hip 
Argo from the Pagaszan Gulf,—“they are grand as well as beautif 


re should, I think, exempt him from the » tea [character ?} of equality 
and mediocrity given him by Quintilian and Longinus.” 

In 1800, still to his se the noble Young One, and now travelled 
thane: “I am very glad you are reading Euripides, but I had rather 
you had begun almost any other play than “the Hippo ce cee 
The plot I think vile. ... In short, of all Euripides’ plays, I think it 
the one the most below its reputation. . . . ane See eee 
ite own, is very well worth reading. It is so Shake The worst 
of all, I think, is Andromache.” 9 I have read but little of Apollonius 
since I wrote last, my opimion continues the same. He is a good 
certainly, but, like ‘Tasso, someway he does not get hold of me nght, 
However, there are passages both in Tasso and him, that are t ex- 
ceptions to this. Pray read in the first book, Telamon’s and Jason's 
 ernicpatiy nana oe 7 wy . It is capital, and not, I think, taken 

any former poet. 1 have not yet perceived that Virgil has taken 
much from him... . . If Jason's adventure at Lemnos is the prototype 
of Aueas at Carthage, and Dido is taken from H le, it is 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” “I as Sn ou wll go 
Gwreek so easy, and I think if you get deep into Euripides you w 
to like as I do his very faults. I suppose Evander’s vde's [Rneid, VAIL 
relating his having had Havcules for his guest, par ph th te 
meas, is taken from Lycus, in Apollonius, but it is so superior that 
Apollonius looks quite like the imitation. I admire Virgil more than 
ever, for his power of giving originality to his most exact imitations,” 


‘I have been reading on, and have been very much pleased, 
partly with him and with the innumerable stories on a his scho- 


liast Tzetzes gives purpose of explaining him.” “I do not 
wonder you if the Odyssey better than ever ; it fe the most 

reading of all..... It is ali delightful, and there is such variety, whic 

I am afraid the Iliad cannot boast of.” A pretty entire recantation, this, 
from Uncle Charles’s profession of faith (previously hs uoted) in 1795. A 
long letter filled with minutize of verbal criticism, which exemplifies the 
care and attention with which Mr. Fox studied his author, line upon line, 
and one winged word after another, closes with “pe avowal: “ Well, 
here is Homer criticism enough ; but it is a s pon which I never 
tire.” Another long letter, in 1801, is oceup od th Ghoonghiing with infor- 
mation, or conjecture, as the ease may be, rar the authorship of Aris- 
tides the Sophist, Aboulfeda, the dates of ‘the Exodus and of the Trojan 
war aud its blind old bard—the Pyramids, the library at Alexandria, and 
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a comparison between Lucretius and Virgil. Sometimes to a miscella- 
neous epistle is appended a postscript on the Odes of Horace, and their 
relative beauties—or a political missive is interspersed with comments 
on Juvenal and his translators. Criticism was a game at which he liked 
to give and take, whether in table-talk or familiar correspondence ; a 
pe? essa at the game won his heart at once by taxing his head. 
a the poet, has been here,” he writes to Fitzpatrick, in 1803 ; 
“T like him very well, but he is too complaisant (a fault of the right 
side) to have so much critical conversation with him as I like. I do not 
know how it is, but criticism is always my rage at this [winter] time of 
the year.” Upon literature in any of its sections, classical or current, 
from Herodotus to Cowper, from Homer’s Iliad to Currie’s Burns, he 
was always ready to express and glad to elicit an opinion. Freely he 
outpours his own preferences and indifferences. ‘‘ Dryden wants a cer- 
tain degree of easy playfulness that belongs to Ariosto, Parnell is too 
grave, and Prior does not seem to me to have the knack (perhaps only 
because he did not try it) of mixing familiar and serious, though he does 
well in each respectively.” ‘I will read ‘ Griselda;’ I do not re- 
member it in Boccace, but it will be nearly a single instance if any of his 
stories are mended by the imitator. ‘ Minutolo,’ which is one of La Fon- 
taine’s best tales, is very inferior to Boccace,.aud Dryden, with all his 
grand and beautiful versification in ‘ Sigismunda,’ hardly comes up to the 
pam Pope’s “early works are his best by far in my judgment, as 
as yours. A detractor (as I have been very falsely accused of being) 
might say that having little genius he soon got au bout de son Latin, 
but there are other reasons. The chief of which appears to me to be that 
latterly (except in the case of Homer, and that is an exception also to 
our remark), he chose subjects not only less adapted to poetry in general, 
but to his particular genius also, for with all his ostentation upon these 
matters, such as ‘ from words to things,’ &c., I think he is as miserable a 
moralist and as faulty a reasoner as ever existed, and that all the merit 
of his satires consists in his poetry and his wit, of both which he had a 
share. Add to this, that most of his early works, and among them 
is best, are translations and imitations. . . . . The ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
beautiful as it is, consists very much of parodies which are certainly not 
of the highest order of the productions of genius, and all these seem to 
have been the species of poetry most adapted to his talents.” 
But here we must stay our hand. Agree we or not with the letter- 
writer’s critical appreciations of Pope and Cowper, of Spenser and Milton, 
of the Orlando, or the Jerusalem, or the Divine Comedy, or of 


—— aught else great bards besides 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear,— 


at any rate the picture is a pleasant one of such a statesman becoming a 
geaii embodiment, totum atque rotundum, of 
—— retired Leisure 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure, 
listening to the nightingales, how they sing, and considering the lilies, 
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how they grow, that toil not, neither do they spin; or pondering the 
sentences of Demosthenes and Cicero, the irony of Lucian, the specula- 
tions of Lucretius, and, above all, the never- ling lines of Homer, whe- 
ther concerned with the Siege of Troy or the Wanderings of Ulysses. 
In this aspect of the man, he is allowed to be winsome and engaging, 
even by political adversaries the most pronounced and protesting. “ I’m 
afraid you did not like Mr. Fox,” says Tremaine to Evelyn, when the 
two are disputing together as to the advantages and pleasures of retire- 
ment. “I liked Mr. Pitt’s politics better,” the rector replies; “ but to say 
I did not like a man whose uncommon force of mind, added to the most 
amiable temper and cultivated taste, made him the admiration and delight 
of his friends, would imply a want of candour to which I cannot plead 
guilty. But why do you mention him?” “He retired,” says Tremaine. 
“ T doubt it,” objects Evelyn. The Man of Refinement rejoins, “ And 
yet he was perfectly happy.” ‘ From the account of him, i believe so,” 
the Doctor of Divinity continues: “ but it was because I also think he 
did not retire, that I believe it.” ‘‘ You surely forget St. Anne’s Hill?” 
“ Not at all; but St. Anne’s Hill was but twenty miles from town, and 
a debate called him whenever [query, as to that] his party pleased.” 
“‘ You forget,” says Tremaine, “ Mr. Fox’s novels and geraniums.” 
“And you,” answers Evelyn, “ his great pursuit in Greek. Now a 

at pursuit is business; he therefore earned his novels and geraniums.”* 
Both of which he delighted in with an appetite unknown for the most 
part to systematic novel-readers and geranium-growers, who are that, and 
nothing greater, or nothing else. 





WATERTONIAN A.+ 


WE have a great regard for Mr. Waterton. We have not the pleasure 
of his personal acquaintance, but his character is clearly revealed in his 
writings, with which we have been familiar from early years, and we 
esteem him accordingly. Neither do we quarrel with him for his pre- 
judices, violent though they be. Johnson liked an honest hater, and 
Waterton has some excuse for his antipathies. As a staunch Romanist, 
we do not expect him to laud Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth; and 
as an avowed Jacobite, he is not likely to admire Dutch William as much 
as Lord Macaulay admires him. His hatred of Hanoverian rats is not 
only pardonable, but praiseworthy. We sincerely wish he could rid the 
country of the pest. As a writer of natural history, Waterton takes rank 
amongst the highest and best. He is second only to Gilbert White, the 
delightful historian of Selborne. 

Waterton is now in his seyenty-sixth year. Lheu fugaces! May it 
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be long ere the final valediction—R. J. P.—shall be pronounced over 
him! The hale and naturalist, who is endowed with a eon- 
stitution of iren, ought to live to ninety—or even a hundred—publishing 
a volume of contributions to natural history, coupled with autobi hical 
sketches, every two years. It would be welcome as the present. The 
portrait of the distinguished naturalist with which we are here presented, 
was painted in 1824, about the time when in our “hot youth” we frst 
read the “ Wanderings.’’ In the last page but one of his Autobiography 
continued in the second volume of his “‘ Essays on Natural History,” Mr. 
Waterton bade farewell to the reader and to that delightful pursuit at 
the same time; but it was not destined to be so. The fire of his spirit was 
unquenched i a and his love of travel and adventure untamed even 
by mishaps. He has lived to put on record a few more reminiscences of 
nature, a few more observations on men and things generally, always 
entertaining for their originality and shrewdness; and some more mis- 
haps, amongst which a tumble into the basin of Dover at midnight, from 
whence he was extricated by the miraculous medal of the Blessed Virgina ; 
and a still more grievous fall, the result of which was the breaking up 
by main force of a callous that had formed betwixt the hand and arm, 
and several pages in defence of the contemned class of bone-setters. It 
is extraordinary to contemplate in a character like that of our naturalist 
great powers of observation cultivated to the highest perfection, aud 

natural ability ripened by education and reflection, united to a 
child-like simplicity and a docile faith. It is a combination very rarely 
to be met with, and it is much to be admired, even when the conclusions 
arrived at cannot be readily admitted. 

At the onset of his last rovings, Mr. Waterton visited, in company with 
his sisters-in-law, the Tyrolean Ecstatica at the monastery of Caldaro. 
He was as much edified as those who have preceded him on the same 
holy pilgrimage. He makes no remark upon the circumstance of nearly 
a whole day’s delay having occurred before they were permitted to see 
the favoured maiden, but he concludes : 

Now, what, I ask, will my good Protestant readers say to this most extra- 
ordinary narrative—true and correct, as I have a soul to save? It is, and it 
will be, utterly inexplicable to them, so long as they continue to stand aloof from 
the ancient faith ; which, they have been informed, by acts of parliament, from 
the days of the sad change, is both damnable and idolatrous. 


A still greater demand is made upon our credulity upon the oceasion 
of a visit to the Santa Casa in the church of Our Lady at Loretto : 


That § Being who can raise us all at the last day, could surely order 
the Santa which was inhabited by the blessed Virgin, when she hved in 
Nazareth, to be transported from Judea to the place where it now stands, if 
such were His will and pleasure. There are authentic proofs of its miraculous 
transition; but the belief of it is optional with every Catholic, as the Church 
has pronounced nothing on the subject. Millions upon millions of pilgrims have 
already visited it, and millions in times to come will, no doubt, follow their 
exaule. I believe in the miracle. 

It is exceeding] y entertaining to mark how curiously the yearnings of 
the veteran naturalist surge to the surface amid the religious lucubrations 
of the aged phil . In the same room as the Ecstatica, he tells us, 
there was “a dove”—“‘an emblem of the Eestatica’s imno- 
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cence and purity.” In Austrian Italy he only saw one solitary crow and 
a small flock of finches throughout a whole day’s journey: “ Binds, 


indeed,” he remarks, “seem to be forbidden all protection in this portion , 


of our earthly paradise.” On the way to Bolo “cats were 8 
themselves - the windows of the beaen but death ia the whole, cand 
scarce.” .In the city itself was the incorrupt body of St. Catherine of 
Bologna: “we saw it, and we had the finest opportunity of examining it 
with great attention.” ‘“ At Rimini, now celebrated for its asada 
picture of the blessed Virgin, we could see the smaller species of bats on 
wing as the night set in.” We only wonder they did not fy by day— 
it must be a perpetual night at Rimini. 

Some of the observations in natural history made by the way-side are 
amusing enough of themselves. Cats and dogs being scarce in Venice, 
is, we are told, one cause of the plenitude of pigeons. ‘The many homes 
afforded by the richly decorative architecture of the place, and the use of 
fire-arms being forbidden within the city, are perhaps more prominent 
causes. 

The Autobi hy of the fine old man with the sil head, one of 
the last “see a aves of the Jacobites of old, sad of tele who are 
faithful to Church traditions, is followed by a new History of the Monkey 
Family ; one of the main objects of which is to show that monkeys are 
especially, if not solely, adapted for living in trees. The only exception 
noticed by Mr. Waterton is the little colony of Gibraltar apes; but we 
might mention a more remarkable instance in the case of the Saadan, or 
“Satyrsof the Desert,” which dwell in the tamarisk j of the 
where there are no trees, nor are these great apes solicitous of such, for, 
armed with powerful canines, they hold their enemies tightly grasped, 
and fight, not singly, but in troops. This ape—the Macacus Arabicus 
of systematists—is the Sayrim or “hairy one” of Levit. xvii. 7; and it 
is well described in Isa. xiii. 21, and again, xxxiv. 14, where the 
image is perfect, when we picture to ourselves the “ hairy ones” lurking 
about the river in the tamarisk jungle. 

Mr. Waterton himself, so easy of belief in matters of religion, is unspar- 
ing in his scepticism in regard*to the innumerable narratives current in 
books of travel, and transferred thence into works on natural hi in 
relerence to the habits and manners of the monkey tribe. “ 
amusing anecdotes in support of the marvellous,” he says, ‘‘ may all be 
Ree Na ee er OHM oe like Martin 
Lather’s reformation, are not orthodox.” idea of monkeys 
settling anywhere, of their throwing sand or sticks, driving away other 
animals, carrying off human beings, and other current notions, are re- 

jected with utter contempt. His method of showing that the same 
animals never can be put on a par with human beings in point of in- 
telligence, is ss characteristic. He is speaking at the time of a 
Visit to 


great red orang-outang, er more y, uran-utan, 
eae shasl dans bade eolthaed to the Zodlnsbedl Gastonss 


Having observed his mild demeanour and his placid countenance, I felt satis- 
are S quer Se extend Se ieee oe when free 
in its native woods, those paroxysms ectually subdued since it had 
become a captive under the dominion of civilised man. ' 
Acting under this impression, I asked permission to enter the apartment m 
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which it was confined ; and permission was immediately granted by a keeper in 


attendance. 

AsI the orang-outang, he met me about half way, and we soon 
entered into an examination of each other’s persons. Nothing struck me more 
forcibly than the uncommon softness of the inside of his hands. Those of a 
delicate could not have shown a finer texture. He took hold of my wrist 
and the blue veins therein contained, whilst I myself was lost in admi- 
ration at the protuberance of his enormous mouth. He most obligingly let me 
open it, and thus I had the best opportunity of examining his two fine rows of 


We then placed our hands around each other’s necks, and we kept them there 
awhile, as though we had really been excited by an impulse of fraternal affec- 
tion. It were loss of time in me were I to pen down an account of the many 

bols which took place betwixt us, “at might draw too much upon the 
reader’s patience. Suflice it then to say, that the surrounding spectators seemed 
wonderfully amused at the solemn farce before them. 

Whilst it was going on I could not help remarking that the sunken eye of the 

-outang, every now and then, wus fixed on something outside of the apart- 
ment. I remarked this to the keeper, who was standing in the crowd at a short 
distance. He pointed to a young stripling of a coxcomb. “That dandy,” said 
he, “has been teasing the orang-outang a little while ago; and I would not 
— for the consequence oval the animal have an opportunity of springing 
at him.” 

This = ape from Borneo exhibited a kind and gentle demeanour, and he 
ap pleased with my familiarity. 

ving fully satisfied myself how completely the natural propensities of a 
wild animal from the forest may be mollified, and ultimately ab ae by art and 
by gentleness on the part of rational man, I took my leave of this interesting 
prisoner, scraping and bowing with affected gravity as I retired from his 
apartment. 

Up to this time our ape had shown a suavity of manners and a continued 
decorum truly astonishing in any individual of his family: I say of his family, 
because in days now long gone by, when our intercourse with Africa was much 
more frequent than it is at present, I have known apes, baboons, and monkeys 
brought over from Guinea to Guiana, notorious for their forbidding and out- 
rageous habits. This orang-outang, however, by his affability and correctness, 
appeared to make amends for the sins of his brethren. “Nature seemed to 
have done with her resentments in him;” and I bade him farewell, impressed 
with the notion that he was a model of perfection, which might be imitated with 
advantage even by some of our own species. 

But, alas! I was most egregiously deceived in the good opinion which I had 
entertained of him, for scarcely had I retired half a dozen paces from the late 
scene of action, when an affair occurred which beggars all description. In truth, 
I cannot describe it—I don’t know how to describe it—my pen refuses to de- 
scribe it. I can only give an outline, and leave the rest to be imagined. 

This interesting son of Borneo advanced with slow and solemn gravity to the 

of his prison, and took a position exactly in front of the assembled specta- 
tors. The ground upon which he stood was dry, but immediately it became a 
pe of water, by no means from a pure source. Ladies blushed and hid their 
aces, whilst gentlemen laughed outright. 


I was scan beyond measure at this manifest want of good breeding on 


the part of this shaggy gentleman from the forests of Borneo. He confirmed 
for ever my early opinion that, although apes naturally possess uncommon 
= of mimicry, and that these powers can be improved to a surprising 
under the tutelary hand of man, nevertheless, neither time, nor teaching, 
nor treatment, can ever raise apes even to the shadow of an equality with the 
intellect of rational man. All monkeys are infinitely below us—ay, wage, 
indeed. Rude, shameless, uncalculating beasts they are, and beasts they wi 
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remain to the very end of time, unless some unforeseen yy ordered by 
an all-wise Providence, should root out their whole race from the face of the 
earth, as we imagine has already been done with those antediluvian animals the 
fossil remains of which have been so scientifically lectured upon and so cleverly 
portrayed by the masterhand of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. . 


The anecdote is worthy of the author of the veracious history of the 
Yahoos and the ee ms; not as regards veracity, for whatever Mr. 
Waterton relates we hold to be unimpeachable (notwithstanding the dis- 
credit with which his story of riding a cayman was at first received 
by persons little versed in the na history of the reptile tribe), but 
in the coarse, yet practical manner in which the true animal nature of 
the beast is illustrated. The reader may remember the very first thing 
that “the cursed brood” of Yahoos did on the appearance of, Mr. Gulli- 
ver among them, and the satirist portrayed in fiction that which Mr. 
Waterton has propounded in sober philosophy—namely, that there is 
nothing that distinguishes man from animals more than a regard for 
decency. By the same argument, instead of nations, as it is often pre- 
sumed, having attained a higher degree of civilisation when they throw 
off such regard to decency, the reverse is the case, and all signs of such 
disregard and of such boasted indifference only lower a people in the scale 
of humanity. 

Waterton has a power of pathos akin to that of his favourite author, 
Sterne. His visit to Jenny, a “ wild little woman of the woods,” ex- 
hibited in Mrs. Wombwell’s menagerie, is very touchingly told: 
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Jenny has no appearance whatever of a tail, for she is a veritable ape. Her 
skin is as black as a sloe in the hedge, whilst her fur appears curly and brown. 


Her eyes are beautiful; but there 1s no white in them; and her ears are as. 


small in proportion as those of a megress. . . . . Lha — to be among 
the crowd of spectators outside Jenny’s little apartment (for she was not ex- 
hibited with the other wild beasts) when she made her final appearance before the 
liberal inhabitants of Scarborough. Having mounted the steps which led up to 
the room, in order that I might take my leave of her, Jenny put her arms round 
my neck; she “looked wistfully at me,” and then we both exchanged soft 
kisses, to the evident surprise and amusement of the lookers-on. 

“ Farewell! poor little prisoner,” said I. “I fear that this cold and gloom 
atmosphere of ours will tend to shorten thy days.” Jenny shook her head, 
seemingly to say, “There is nothing here to suit me. The little room is far too 
hot ; the clothes which they force me to wear are quite rl ye whilst 
the food which they give me is not like that upon which I used to feed when I 
was healthy and free in my own native woods.” With this we parted :—pro- 
bably, for ever. 

The reader will perhaps be grieved to learn that poor Jenny’s death was 
nearer than I had anticipated. She journeyed on, from place to place, in Mrs. 
Wombwell’s fine menagerie of wild animals, till they reached the town of War- 
rington, in Lancashire. There, without any previous symptoms of decay, Jenny 
fell sick and breathed her last. 


Mr. Waterton next proceeds to lament that the modern amusement of 
pigeon-shooting should entail poverty on the pigeon-cot. There was a 
time, he says, when ninety-three dozens of young pigeons were taken 
annually out of the dovecot at Walton Hall, and when Ve eet 
farmers realised their twenty-five pounds a year by young birds’ 
pigeon manure. Those days are entirely gone by now; the pigeon is no 

nger protected by the Jaws, and what is worse, is not protected by the 
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ann. Payton taf nang be done 
pleasantly depicted by our author in his sketch of 
once aeeil in relation to one another and to their 
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of Aix-la-Chapelle, we have a little dissertation upon Sunday 


My 
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outskirts of Aix-la-Chapelle are the ornamented pleasure-grounds of 
ee ee ae ae ae — 
to cy whic em in such excellent ir. Here 
2 monument to departed valour, and here is a spacious hotel replete with 
i ponent: agama i citize - 
, on Sunday , when gentle zephyrs blow nature blooms 
multitudes assemble to enjoy their i : 


space in front of the hotel is covered with little tables for tea 
whilst music resounds through the wood, and seems to produce in all 
a calmness, and a gentleness, and a possession of soul truly captivating to 
idental traveller, even be he from that rigid region where a single gambol 
street on the Lord’s-day is gravely considered a most unjustifiable 


Protestant in Prussia, wiser than our own, and possibly with 
jast as much of valig’ ion in it, very properly sanctions this harmless termination 
of the sabbath-day. The people themselves cannot possibly imagine that they 
offend the Deity by a caper or a whistle. They have all attended morning ser- 
vice in their spacious churches; they have heard a sermon; they have been at 
vespers or afternoon prayer; and they see no harm in terminating the sacred 
day as I have deseribed above. They prefer a little harmless merriment im the 
open air to an assemb of friends in-doors, amongst whom it sometimes 
happens that the i of neighbours are occasionally the theme of con- 
versation, and the holy book laid aside for a few words on projects for the 
ing days, or for arrangements touching aristocratic pastimes. Such 


people had better be dancing on the green to the sound of the shepherd’s rural 


animals are on the stir at the ach of evening. Go, for example, 
through a town or village, and you will see every child in motion. The ya 
are romping with each other, and the old women gadding to and fro with pipes 
in their mouths, whilst birds of all descriptions me lively and vociferous. 
With this before my eyes, provided I have performed to the best of my power 
all the sabbatical dutios ordered by the Church, I must confess that i do not 
like to be within doors on a fine oles evening, but prefer a little glee and 
pastune im the open air. So I often sally forth, humming to a merry tune, 
Viva la joia, fidon la tristessa.” 

The latter part of this extract is truly Watertonian. Every traveller 
must have noticed that not only in the crowded city, but in the tranquil 
village and in the remote encampment, evening is an hour of rest and 


interecommunion ; but only a naturalist, or one who sympathises with the 
whole living world as well as with the human race, would have added 


“ All ani are on the stir at the approach of evening.” The ocea- 
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sional struggle, however, between the zoophilist and the man, born to 
rule over brute creation, is amusingly portrayed in the following 
incident : 

When I was on the west coast of Demerara, I rode a mule in preference to a 
horse, and I took a kind of pride in my choiee, because no ‘aan rson seemed 
inclined to him. He was a cream-coloured and a beautiful animal, and 
had been from the Orinoco, to work in the cattle-mills of the sugar 


ions. I gave him the name of Philip. At times he went quietly enough, 
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but every now and then he would show who had been his father, and you woul 
fancy that the devil of stubbornness had got entire possession of him. He was 
neve to di me from the saddle except once, and then, being off my 
rman geen 9: grates 0 Pitan over his head. A large 

rown wasp of the country had issued from its nest under a wooden bridge over 
which we were going, and stung him in the face. Hence the true eause of the 
fracas. I don’t think it would have happened but for the wasp, as Philip was 
by no means na that morning, and we were going gingerly ey 

I remember well the circumstance on this account, my head came in contact 
with the ground; and when I arose, I s and fell three times, feeli 
much co . So I sat me down on the side of the wide trench which flank 
the highway, and, when composure was restored, took out my lancet and drew 
some twenty ounces of from my arm. This prevented ‘bad consequences, 
and put all to rights. 

Another time Philip seemed particularly prone to mischief. I prepared fora 
storm, and the mule made a dead stop. It brought to my mind the affair which 
Sterne had with his own mule in the “Sentimental Journey.” “Philip,” said I, 
“T can’t afford to stop just now as I have an appointment, so pray thee, my lad, 
goon.” ‘“T won't,” said he. “Now do, my dear fellow,” said I, patting him 
on the shoulder as I spoke the words; “we must not remain here, a ing- 
stock to every passing nigger.” Philip declared that he would not move a peg. 
“Then, master obstinacy,” said I, “take that for your pains ;” and I instantly 
assailed his ears with a stick which I carried in lieu of a whip. “It won’t do,” 
said Philip; “I’m determined not to go on.” And then he laid him down, I 
keeping my seat on the saddle, only moving in it sufficiently to maintain an 
upright position; so that, whilst he lay on ground, I appeared like a man 
astride of a barrel. 

Nothing would induce the mule to rise. Niggers in passing by Jaughed at us, 
some offerimg assistance. | 

Here a bright thought came into my head. The swamps of Demerara being 
below the level of the sea at high water, each plantation has a sluice to effect a 
drainage when the tide goes out. An old nigger lives in a little hut close by 
the road-side, and he has the sluice under his eharge. He was standing at the 
deor grinning at us, with his mouth wide open from ear to ear. “ Daddy,” said 
lL, “bring me a firestick.” “Yes, massa,” said he. And then he drew one 
hotly blazing from his fire. “ Put it, red-hot as it is, under Philip’s tail.” He 
did so, and this was more than Philip’s iron nerves could stand. Up he started, 
the hair of his tail smoking and crackling like a mutton-chop on a gridiron. I 
a4 my seat, and away went Philip, scouring along the road with surprising 

ness. 

From that day forward, although he had a disagreeable knack of depressing 
his long ears and elevating his ramp, he never attempted to lie down with me on 
the public road. 


We should like to see a race, on mules, between Waterton and George 
Borrow. We would back the Lord of Walton Hall against Lavengro. 

Waterton is not only a traveller and a naturalist, or, as we before 
said, a zoophilist, but also a true philanthropist. Courageous as he is in 
the matter of snakes and iles, he entertains a great horror, in 
common with many other persons, of canine madness. He believes 
that the Indian wourali poison—some of which he has brought over 
with him to this country—is a remedy for that most horrible of all 
afflictions—hydrophobia ; and the excellent old man adds: 

Supposing a person has been bitten by a mad dog. agen! ype toe or ma 
not geen ut, should ee disease break out, and a coetes 
practitioner in medicine pronounce it to be undeniable hydrophobia, and the 

ily wish to have the wourali tried, I beg attention to the following remarks. 
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I let any medicines be administered. The paroxysms will 
cri eer ernie desing two or even three days, before the fatal 
catastrophe takes place. Lose no time in hing for Doctor Sibson, No. 

Lower Brook-street, London; and for C Waterton, Walton Hall, near 
Waketeld, Yorkshire. We will promptly attend. 

Upon the of snakes, just cursorily alluded to, he says: 


Confiding in the notion that snakes never use their poison fangs except when 
driven to extremities, I would rove in the forests, day after day, without shoes 
or stockings, and never consider myself in danger from them. 

Perhaps no part of the known world, not even the wooded swamps of Senegal 
in Africa, produces such a show of magnificent — as the region of South 
America, extending from the river Amazons to the Orinoco. This region I have 
explored with uncommon pleasure, care, and satisfaction, and did inclination 
incite me, I. could produce many volumes of amusement and instruction on its 
zoological y- sesevce Oh! the beauty, the grandeur, the innocence and supposed 


ts with which I have come in contact during my stay in the 
i erara and Essequibo ! 
think I have mentioned in a former little work, that when I was at ioe. 
tura, the capital of the Orinoco, a Spaniard showed me part of a serpent’s skin, 
which, judging from its amazing thickness, could not have been less than seventy 
feet in The colonists have appropriately given to this serpent the name 


of matatoro, or bull-killer. 
Some professional gentlemen in Leeds wishing to test the effects of 


wourali poison with the venom of a rattlesnake, took the occasion of an 
itinerant exhibitor being at that town to invite Mr. Waterton to make 
the experiment. 

We all met at the house of our excellent physician Doctor Hobson, who had 
procured a few © age pigs and rabbits for the occasion. 

Aware that Mr. Vangordon’s box was not well adapted for a scientific exami- 
nation of the snakes, I had sent on before me the oe glass case which had 
been made to contain my great ant-bear. 

Whilst the assembled company seemed at a loss to know how the rattlesnakes 
were to be transferred from one cage to another, I stepped forward, and volun- 
teered my services, having long been of opinion that a snake in a box is"not so 

rous as a “snake in the grass.” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “ whenever we have to deal with wild beasts, or with 
serpents, all depends upon nerve and tact. Now, on this occasion, if you will 
only be spectators mute and motionless, the project which I have determined 
upon in my own mind will be carried out with ease and with safety.” 

Having first {opened the door of the ant-bear’s cage in order to receive its 
new tenants, I cautiously approached Vangordon’s box. 

Scarcely had I lifted up the lid when one of the serpents, wearied, no doubt, 
with long imprisonment, glided, about half its length, through the opening 
before it. The company instantly rushed out of the room as though the appa- 
rition of death were present amongst them. They brought to my mind those 
lines of Scotland’s immortal poet, “When out the hellish legion sallied,” away 
went Tam O’Shanter. Inthe mean time, Dr. Hobson, with his wonted presence 
of mind, had gently pressed down the lid of the box upon the back of the snake, 
ae a little help on my part, was easily coaxed into the prison whence it 


to 
The remainder of the story is soon told. 
Our = essional gentlemen, who had fled from the scene of neue danger, 
into the room after having been assured that all was right. 
| now approached the box, and uietly opened the door. On this the snakes 
began to move rattles, but kept their mouths quite shut. Fearing no 
harm, I placed my hand behind the head of the snake which was nearest 
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to me, and silently transferred it ‘to the other cage, The remaining seven-and- 
twenty were soon disposed of in a similar manner. 

All that I have to add is, that the rabbits and the guinea-pigs expired in a 
few minutes under the influence of the wourali poison; but that those which 
were bitten by the rattlesnakes straggled with death for a longer time. They 
sank at last, with a few convulsive struggles. 


A visit to Scarborough—“ gay town of Yorkshire's eastern confines” — 
which he designates the queen of English watering-places, and the 
arrival of a lecturing American Bloomer, entails a Watertonian denun- 
ciation of the modern apparel of ladies and gentlemen : 


But, after taking leave of our American Bloomer, let us ourselves just look 
at home for a moment, and at once condemn the act of English ladies, so noted 
for their cleanliness, sweeping the filthy streets with their trailing gowns. I, 
myself, in walking up and down the causeways, have witnessed what my pen 
positively refuses to describe. Well, indeed, may ladies who are fond of exer- 
cise complain that there are far too many dogs allowed in Scarbro’. In fact, 
these brutes are the soilers—and our females the scavengers of the street. 

The cure is short and simple. Apply the whip to the hide of the dog, and 
the scissors to the skirts of the female. 

Tailors and mantua-makers, in these inventive times, seem to vie with each 
other who can produce the test mis-shapes in dress. Actually, men’s coats 


are now recommended for their supposed elegance and use, which, if they had 
been worn in the days of my early youth, would have subjected the wearer of 


them to the appellation of an incorrigible clown. 

And as for our ladies’ dresses, from the waist downwards, should their rotun- 
dity increase, our doors must be made wider. If air in the bones of birds 
assists their ascent into the vault of heaven (strange doctrine), then let us hope 
that inflated tubes may have the happy effect of keeping ladies’ garments clear 


of mire. 


Mr. Waterton, like the late John Barrow, does not believe in canni- 
balism. He does not assert that human flesh has never been consumed 
by human beings, but it must, he says, have been an accidental not a 
customary thing, just as, he a a argues, two men fighting—one 
man bites off a nose and the other an ear: 


In the United States of North America, two individuals of the higher ranks 
had a desperate row hand to hand. The affair terminated in the disgustful act 
of one having bitten off the greater portion of the other’s ear. “ Sir,” said a 

rson who was looking on, “I presume you know that you have unfortunately 
ost an ear in this terrible scuffle.” “No matter,” rejoined the enraged com- 
batant, “the fellow has got the worst of it; for look,” said he, opening his 
hand as he spoke the word, “I have bitten off the scoundrel’s nose.” 


The Indians of Guiana have been supposed to have really a liking for 
human flesh, especially in its dried state, as hands of this description have 
occasionally been discovered in pegalls, which are a kind of band-box 
composed of a species of reed, and used for the purpose of conveying 
their hammocks, with other little matters, from place to place. This 
ominous discovery is thus explained by Mr. Waterton: 


Whenever the fugitive or maroon negroes had mustered sufficient force in 
the forests to place the colonies in jeopardy, then it was that armed troops were 
despatched into the interior to attack their settlements. 

In these warlike expeditions the Indians acted the part of auxiliaries to the 
colonists, who rewarded their services for every maroon taken or slain, under 
the following condition, viz., that the Indian, when he came to claim the reward, 
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should. produce: the riglit hand of the maroon. Now, as flesh will not kee 
ree more fina 9 ay wn: ae te wy _—— ind 
maroon’s hand;; dried it over a slow lire, then it in t to be 
produced at head-quarters when the promised reward was claimed. 

This is the true history of dried hands having been found in the pegalls of 
the Indians :—a discovery, certainly, at first sight, suspicious enough to fasten 
on these natives of Guiana the unenviable reputation of being genuine can- 
nibals. 

If negroes do not, as St. Francis Xavier was assured they did, feed 

their friends and relatives, it seems certain that they have a yearn- 
ing for dog’s flesh : 

On a plantation about twenty miles up the river Demerara there lived an Irish 
sea of a merry turn, and of noted hospitality. Having just received 

rom Scotland an uncommonly fine terrier, he was wishful to try its mettle. A 
lieutenant of artillery, being himself a great dog-fancier, was duly informed of 
this. dog’s arrival ; and he was invited to pass a day in the Irish gentleman’s 
house, and to bring his own terrier with him, in order that the two dogs might 
join in mortal combat. Myself and three others were asked to join the party, 
and we all embarked at Stabroek, in the Irish gentleman’s tent-boat. 

On our arrival at the plantation, unfortunately, the Scotch terrier was miss- 
ing, nor could anybody conjecture what was become of him. A bateb of newly- 
imported slaves Sing been located on the property, a hint was given that pos- 
sibly the dog might have found its way, against its will, into one of their huts. 
This was actually the case. With a long stick thrust through it from stern to 
stem, the dog was found half-roasted at the fire. It had not been skinned ; 
neither had the intestines been taken out. So there it was, woodcock-like, and 
would soon have been ready for the negroes’ dinner. 

One could hardly have conceived a scene more ludicrous. The Irish gentle- 
man raved with vexation ; the lieutenant of artillery shrugged up his shoulders 
as he viewed the smoking dog; and we ourselves, confiding in the Irishman’s 
known good-humour, lenabel most immoderately. Thus ended the expected 
diversion at the Irish gentleman’s plantation, verifying the old Spanish proverb 
in “Don Quixote,” “there is nothing certain in this life ; sometimes a man goes 
in quest of one thing, and finds another.” 


The Lord of Walton Hall has, like most English country gentlemen, 
been partial in his younger days to the manly and exhilarating sport of 
fox-hunting. He gives a most animated description of the pleasures of 
the chase, with some neat and characteristic little touches in reference 
to the habits of Reynard. In his old days he, like other veterans, rakes 
up the memory of incidents that have happened now some time ago : 


Some five-and-fifty years ago I was at a fox-hunt which I shall never forget. 
We threw off with customary pomp and zeal, but ended with a farce ludicrous 
a | It so affected ~ — — of the — that he lost all 

per, and made grimaces as tho € n st ismires. 

In the oo a good = we found sunliedh Sethe extensive line 
of covers which stretch from Newmillerdam up to Woolley Edge, through 
King’s-wood and Bush-cliff. The fox was obstinate, and would not break cover, 
Mut stuck closely to the woods at Newmillerdam, nor could the united discord 
if I may be allowed the expression) of hounds, and hbrns, and merry men on 
oot, cause him to quit his chosen quarters. More than an hour was spent in 
chasing him to and iro, but without success. Now he was on the cdge of the 
; then back-again to its deepest recesses, and so. on, puzzling both dog 


and man. 
to be resting quietly on my horse in one of the rides, when old 
panting and bomilicres with his once handsome brush now wet and 
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y, and his tongue lolling out of his mouth, wished to cross the path; but on 
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<p me he stopped short, and stared me full in the face. “ Poor little fellow,” 
sai to him, “thy fate is sealed! Thy strength has left thee! in a few 
minutes more thou wilt be torn in pieces.” He then slirank back again into 
the wood, as if to try another chance for life. 

The noble lord now rode up to the spot where I was waiting, and said that, 
as they could not foree the fox into the open fields, he had made up his mind to 
have it killed im cover, and that he had given the necessary orders; which, how- ° 
-_ were not fulfilled according to my lord’s intention, as you shall shortly 

earn. 

We were about two hundred yards from the king’s highway, when a buteher, 
who was going on it, thought that he might tarry for a while, and enjoy the 
sport. So he and his dog got over the hedge, and came softly up to where we 
had stationed ourselves. At that unlucky moment Reynard made his appear- 
ance, so completely exhausted, that I was convinced his “last day’s run was 
over.” Ina moment the butcher’s dog, a gaunt and over-fattened cur without 
a tail, flew at poor Reynard, and killed him outright, the hounds coming up just 
in time to snarl and quarrel for his bleeding carcase, which they devoured before 
the huntsman had made his appearance. 

Thus ended this day’s sport—most certainly, its termination was humiliating. 
A greasy butcher’s dog, the lowest of its race, came up just in the nick of time 
to give the death-blow; ay, to accomplish which the best-bred hounds in 
Christendom had spent the livelong day : 


“ Ka turba, cupidine prade, 
Per rupes, scopulosque, adituque carentia saxa, 
Qua via difficilis, quague est via nulla, feruntur.” 


But so it sometimes happens. In our own ranks we have occurrences most 
sad and mortifying. Thus Charles XII, the courageous King of Sweden, fell 
by an unknown hand. 


“ His fall was destined to a foreign strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand.” 


And Nelson, too, the bravest of the brave, was slain by an ignoble musket-ball. 
And latterly, no one will ever know what fatal hand deprived us of our valiant 
a Cathcart, in the Crimean desolating confliet.—‘‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” 

If our Nimrod-earl had carried in his hand a battle-axe and not a hunting- 
whip, I saw by his ungovernable rage at what had ay that nothing co 
have saved the butcher’s dog (which, with its master, regained in haste the 
king’s highway) from utter extermination. 


We would almost venture upon a bite from a mad dog, if a pilgri 
in search of wourali would introduce us to the curiosities of Walton Hall 
and Walton Park, and to the sterling qualities of their ingenious and 
ingenuous owner. It appears that Reynard has been beforehand with us 
in penetrating into the precincts of the naturalist’s domain, and Mr. 
Waterton relates the incident as follows : 


Justice to myself, and to the pets which have the range of my park, forced 
me to become the executioner of the largest and sleekest fox that, perhaps, was 
ever seen in these Vandal regions of Yorkshire’s West-Riding district. 

We have a park wall so high that neither fox nor hound can surmount it 
without assistance. There been a snow-storm in the morning; and, as the 
keeper was going his rounds, he observed a sheep-bar, commonly so called, 
reared against the wall. Fearing mischief from without, he requested the 
farmer to remove it during the day, lest poachers or “varment” might take 
advantage of its position, and thus find a commodious way over the wall into 
the preserve—not of game only, but of many other . The farmer said 
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bar, but, somehow or other, he forgot to do so, and thus 
remained just where it had been placed. 
was cold and rainy, Reynard found himself obliged to 
and to\cater for his numerous family. Coming up to the 
i — he mounted on it, and thence sprang on to the wall itself. 
ise below him, he, must, no doubt, have longed vehemently to par- 
dainties which he was sure it contained. In fact, having lost his 
ion when out a prowling, he gave way to the temptation, and took a 
into the park, which consists of two hundred and sixty acres. 
movements were clearly visible/the next morning by the prints of his fect. 
snow, which had fallen in the early part of the night... .... : 
then, Reynard, by his own rashness, became a prisoner for 4 7 remain- 
is days: a voluntary exile into a little St. Helena, where he lived and 


few ‘before this transgression on the part of incautious Reynard, my 
co of Bunston Hill, near Gateshead, had made me a present of 
two very fine Egyptian geese. Db 9a 

They were great beauties, and wonderfully admired by everybody who saw 
them. During the season of frost and snow they were admitted into the saddle- 
room at night for the sake of warmth. Sometimes, however, they failed to 
thake their appearance at the door, but this did not cause as any apprehension, 
as we knew they were safe from harm. | | 

On the morning after Reynard had made his desperate’ descent’ into ‘out 
élysium one of the geese was — the keeper having just sounded the alarm 
that there was a fox in’ the park. On search being made, the remiains of the 
Kgyptian goose were found at the foot of an aged sycaimore-tree, whilst all 
around the prints of a fox’s feet were visible in the snow. By;their irregularity 
we conjectured that Reynard had had tough work ere he mastered the. goose, 
There could be no doubt whatever but that he had been exeTpng Nis vicious 
calling, and had made a dainty meal upon the luckless bird. We were in a 
dilemma of no ordinary kind. ‘The state of the weather Was ‘too frosty ‘to’ suit 
our sportsmen. Neither dared we to open the park doors lést proscribed ené 
mies, such as rabbits, &c., should gain admittance, and thus cause a second evil 
as bad as the first. Nor could Reynard be allowed to enjoy any longer his 
present) position, as. the remaining Egyptian nose, fowls, dueks,. and , game, 
must inevitably have fallen a sacrifice to his unbounded yoracity.. Wherefore, 
running the risk of our foxhunters’ high. displeasure, and quite prepared. to be 
considered by that part of the Nimrod community (which sometimes doés not 
see things in their true light) as a modern Vandal, I signed old Reynard’s death- 
warrant, to be put in execution without loss of time. Whereupon a spring: 
gun, by way of scaffold, with a heavy charge of buck-shot (to answer the pur- 
wees of a rope) was put down with studied science; im order that a stop might 

ie toeshe,dateaier's-airtoes ioe ever. N 

‘we read in the famous ballad of “‘ Chevy Chase :’” , ' 
Against Sir Hugh Montgomerie, P 
night the shaft was set, ; 


The -goose wing, that was thereon, 
In his heart’s-blood was wet.” 

So was gus implement of death pointed at Sir Reynard. A little before two 
o'clock on the following morning, a tremendous explosion announced that the 
gun had gone off. Reynard, in his rounds, having come ‘in contact’ with the 
wire in ambush, fell dead as Mark Antony, the contents of the gan having 
passed quite ‘through his heart. Tlims the unfortunate brute paid the fina 
penalty for his'unnecessary intrusion into the realm of prohibition. 

With this little story we must conclude our notice of this last volume 
of Watertoniana, still hoping that it may not be the last, by many, of 
such an entertaining series, 
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HOW SHALL WE PREACH? 


BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


Il, 


My brain is on fire. A horrid deed is in-my mind. I will execute it. 

I lay violent hands on a richly-beneficed clergyman—I take him into 
a luxuriously furnished room, ¢ Mite him into an easy-chair by the fire- 
side, and stir the fire vigorously. I drag near to him a table, and place 
thereon a decanter of fine old crusted port and a large wine-glass. I 
kick an ottoman to his feet, and then savagely I rush from the apart- 
ment, locking the door behind me. Maliciously chuckling, I dart round 
to the window, and peeping through, proceed to take my wretched 
captive’s picture. 

My victim lies quite still. His eyelids seem to be gradually closing 
as though in slumber. I mark the good man’s smooth plump cheeks, 
with their purply tint, so indicative of fast and self-denial. pom his 
broad chest a portly person. Benevolence is shining in his eve 
feature. He is murmuring. Gently I open the window. The somnll 
of “ Deanery of Thumbstall” reach me. Yes—yes—I know to what 
those words refer. My victim is at present rector of Breakbone, head 
master of Breakbone College, and chaplain to the Earl of Breakbone. 
The Dean of Thumbstall is just deceased. My poor prisoner is dreaming 
of filling up his time by becoming Dean of Thumbstall. I close the 
window. One more look I give—a long, earnest look—and then my 
feelings overcome me, and I weep. 


But what is this? It is Sunday morning, and while waiting for Jemima 
to accompany me to church, I have well-nigh fallen asleep. ‘The fact is, 
that Jemima is a very long time preparing herself for shied: I refer 
not to spiritual preparation, but to external embellishment. The female 
sex in our neighbourhood could not pray comfortably in dingy dresses, 
and the sermon could not penetrate their hearts if their heads were co- 
vered with bonnets of departed fashion. 

We are in church, seated in a pew with five other worshippers. Alas, 
for my legs! Oh that I could fold them up and put them one the seat. 
Sorely does their acute discomfort distract my thoughts. The Rev. Mr. 
Simpkins is reading. Now I would not be rude to the Rev. Mr. Simp- 
kins, but I suggest that if there be any reason why he can only read in 
manner as though he were going to burst into tears, it would be much 
better that he should unbosom himself to somebody rather than that he 
should perpetually torture us by an exhibition of such abject misery. 
You will say, we he is inclined generally to melancholy, and hint 
something about a poor curacy. But nay, the reverend gentleman has 
just been raised twenty pounds a year. He has a clear hundred now, 
and his wife can and does (but this is not commonly known) give lessons 
in drawing, so that his little family of half a dozen is thriving. That is 
what I hear, at least, from the rector, who, being a rich man himself, 
likes all connected with him to be well off, and invariably speaks very 


kindly of Mr. Simpkins—very. 
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But rich or poor, Mr. Simpkins, who can read very tolerably out of 
church, could read as well in church, if he liked. I fancy he thinks there 
would be an i iety im veading in any other tone than that employed 
by the blind icants, who urge their affliction upon you in the most 
piteous strain, but who, by-the-by, singularly enough, thread their way 
through the busiest thoroughfares without the slightest difficulty or mis- 
chance. Mr. Simpkins, could the worm at your feet speak, and ask you 
not to crush it, I you would listen more favourably to its prayer if 
delivered simply and unaffectedly, than if groaned out in manner highly 
suggestive of deceit and hypocrisy. Ido declare, Mr. Simpkins, that if 
I were some great potentate, and you were to come before me, and 

to ask a favour in your church tone, I would denounce you as a 
knave on the seore of that voice only. Solemnity lies not in a melan- 
drawl, and ‘there is small savour of sincerity in a miserable whine. 
ot that you are singular, Mr. Simpkins. There is not one clergyman 
in a hun who reads easily and naturally. There is a monstrous 
fancy for a made-up voice. The all-seeing eye, the éver open ear, the 
omniscient mind, must be assailed by fiction—thus practically saith Mr. 
—— and many of his brethren. 
hat is this moise? Oh, I see. The pew-opener is fillmg up the 
vacant seats in the pews. Those unfortunates who are being hurried 
along have been standing in the aisles hitherto, but now, in considera- 
tion of remembrances at Christmas, the pew-opener is disposing them as 
best she may. I passed a poor widow lady with a sickly-looking little 
itlas Icamein. I am glad they will now get seats. I look round. 
they are seated, certainly—on a free bench, in the full draught of 
the door. The pew-opener has no recollection of any conversation with 
the widow lady last Christmas, closing with some such remark on her 
part as this: “Thank you, ma’am; very much obliged to you, ma’am ; 
a merry Christmas to you, ma’am, and a happy new year.” Therefore, 
in the absence of such remembrance, be thankful, oh widow lady and 
delicate little girl, that you can get seats at all in the sanctuary. Be 
hopeful that no circumstances of open bench or cutting draught may 
your prayers ascending equally with those genteelly murmured 
vcard of warm, well-furnished pews. 

Jemima, when our Bobby this morning did wiolently pinch our little 
Emma, we were wroth. Emma, it was true, had much provoked Bobby. 
Tt was, to say the least, very unsisterlike to make a hole in his drum, to 
break his cart, to decapitate his horses, to cut his skipping-rope ; still, as 
we said to him, “‘ We ought to forgive those who injure us—not return evil 
for evil.” And you, Jemima, followed up your teaching by withdrawing 
with to another apartment, whence issued afterwards acute cries 
from ithe child, as though something were in progress unpleasant to his 
feelings. Now, Jemima, Bobby is with us, and we are reading the 
Psalms for the day. Bobby looks up in wonder to my face, and indeed I 
cannot be surprised. To say that we are speaking ill of our enemies 
would be indeed a poor description of our pious employment. We are 
denouncing them in the most vigorous fashion in our power. Forgiving 
them, indeed! Wishing them well, indeed! We are calling down ven- 
eee iM 4 strain so bloodthirsty and so cruel, that 
stares What shall I say to him when again he pinches little 
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Emma? Nie copedat Tethy mima, inflict any more tortures in remote 
apartments in respect ’s wrongful retaliation of injuries? We 
have him to church to learn his duty, and he is being told his 
duty is to hunt down his enemies, how] at them, worry, destroy them, as 
soon and as much as he possibly can. 

‘We are about to sing. Two strangers are in our pew, ‘and, of course, 
they have no hymn-books. How could know the collection we used ? 


Almost every church has a different collection. For what amd 
Why should this congregation sing their prayers and praises in different 
strains to that congregation? For no earthly reason, I believe, Jemima, 
However, they do so; and now, as a consequence, this very morning you 
must surrender your hymn-book to these destitute strangers, and we must 
most meconveniently share mine between us. 

Ah, yes, I thought they were due. Charity sermons next Sunday,. 
Jemima. Three Sundays, at least, have passed since we had sermons 
the Ojibbeway Indians Tract Society. We were then told that there 
could not be any institution so deserving our aid as that society ; now, of 
course, we shall hear that its claims are quite cast into the shade by 
those of the “‘ Decayed Washerwomen’s Conversion Society.” Jemima— 
ahem!—we have been long talking of going to hear the fluent Mr. 
Treacle in our neighbourhood. I think, my dear—ahem !|—we will go 
next Sunday. : 

But now, Jemima, give your earnest attention to the sermon about to 
begin. A stranger has ascended the pulpit, and has carried with him a 
manuscript of such extensive dimensions that two old ladies in the free 
seats have left abruptly, the fact being, that they dine punctually at one 
o'clock, and if the sermon be in the least longer than usual, they are in- 
conveniently delayed, and their husbands, who never go to church, are 

wroth. To say the truth, Jemima, I wish I could follow these 
old Jadies; but for appearance I am compelled to stay, and bear the mis- 
fortune which I am sure is coming upon us. 

Yes. I have not been mistaken. We do not ef Lge cripples 
as policemen—we do not choose men without arms to be footmen—we 
do not now, at all events, select actual idiots for government appoint- 
ments—we do not engage lumatics to be nurses of the sick—wedo not 
place burglars as sentries over the Bank treasures—we do not int 
schoolmasters men who cannot write their names. No; we: 
take care that men chosen for a duty shall be, at least, tolerably well 
to perform such duty. But there is one great exception to our practice : 
we allow our pulpits to be filled by men so shamefully incompetent to 
turn the high privilege and duty of preaching to any good account, that 
the benefit conferred by pulpit discourses requires to be submitted to a 
microscope befere you can obtain a just idea of its dimensions. Now, 
here is this reverend gentleman who is preaching to us (nearly two thou- 
sand in number) this morning. If this, instead of bemg a ae con- 
gregation, were a large public meeting, and the reverend gentleman were 
to attempt to continue ing more than five minutes, we should hoot 
him down; and he might be thankful if we did not put him out of 
window afterwards. The fact is, that the setting up this gentleman to 
address an audience is about as absurd as would be the appointing a 
lunatic cripple to be general of an army. He has given out a text, and 
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de it about, and mumbled aud fumbled over it, declared the 
ibject pre 3 portant, besought a blessing both upon preacher and 
m po yi statement which can have but one head and one 

” 


L has then rolled away on. toa long rambling exhortation, 

+ t pointless, tedious, and ineffective,which can well be imagined. 
here.are not a hundred people out of this large congregation paying 
the least attention. The merchant's thought has almost involuntarily 
turned to the morrow’s bargain, the steckbroker’s ho gostettigie specula- 
tion, the t ’s to his newly arriyed stock, and, the mechanic's to 
the baked shoulder of mutton and: potatoes which—short, sermon or long 
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sermon—he means to be sharing with jis family at ten minutes past one 
o'clock punctually this day, Even my Jemima, has a suspicious look of 
light slumber about her, and several worthy old fellows in the free seats 
have been, beaten in a manful struggle, and are snoring loudly. 

Still he droneson, You will nearly always find the worst preachers 
are the longest. They are certain to be tyrants, They refer to\points 
yet unte to ‘be dealt with “ presently,” with\,cruel calmness and 
resolution. — have numberless “ finallys”” and hosts of “ words in 

onclusion.” a . have. addresses to different classes—-the rich.and. the 
poor—the young and the old—the good andthe wicked. They :have had 
to write a sermon, and they have written a sermon, The law. stationer’s 
¢lerk has to copy a document, and he copies it. Mind has been ‘employed 
well-nigh as much,in,.the one duty.es the other. , dui s abtiw 1 
- Itisa hard,case, The themes ypon. which, the minister. must-dwell 
> s0 high and ¢o glorious that, be as poor and miserable as he may in 
iMeas, language, a delivery, each member of the congregation will at 
intetvals give ear toa word or two of, hisdiscourse. , Even the hungry 
echanic, whose heart is mainly occupied by the weighty subject of the 
ed shoulder of mutton and potatoes, will wake, up| now and then to 
hear a. little good advice, however, ungracefully and unattractively it may 
be tendered. But if the preacher's eloquence atall approximated to the 
vastness and grandeur of the subjects of his, discourse, we.should look in 
vain for the listless aspect, the careless mieu, the tired gesture. There is 
‘@martillery in the Bible which canbe used with appalling force. The 
tan be blanched and the mind fixed.by the, exercise. of very little 
wer when we haye to, speak .af death and the, eternal world. 
may be made to heaye and, the heart, be touched by even a 
e iple sentences. properly framed jand. well. delivered, »when 
attention has to be drawn to a Joye which never slumbers, and a hand 
ever ready to guide the weakest and the humblest,to the one sure haven. 
A sermon which we heard some months back, and which jhad no ;preten- 
sions to eloquence, closed with this inquiry, of the,congregation: ‘‘ Who 
amongst us will first be laid in his grave?” These few words, simply 
and solemnly uttered, were worth not only, more than, all the rest of the 
oe but more an a multitude of any unrelieved iby any mena 
etly Natural and yet so moving and impressive. ‘T r 
everything in hi Rae Semna producing an effect upon eannanens 
tion, and so. long.as he shall not be guilty of irreverence—so long as 
his discourse, however tame it may be, shall. contain nothing calculated 
to upset the sonslae fastiney which the previous. office of prayer will have 
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excited, he can scarcely fail to get some entrance (a kind of peep in at 
the back door) into the hearts of the majority of Ws sengsticiiton, for a 
measure, at all events, of warning and advice. 

But what poor work is this! Mr. Spurgeon drives all his warning 
and advice into the ears and hearts of his audience, and but that, as we 
have explained, the whole atmosphere of the Surrey Hall is so utterly 
antagonistic to devotional feeling, every circumstance around fighting 
against religious ion instead of facilitating it—and but that, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Spurgeon himself seems, by his style of preaching, not 
averse to this strange and inconsistent jumble of laughter and sorrow, lofty 
thoughts and thoughts very earthy indeed, we should join in earnest eulogy 
of the Surrey Hall services. Mr. Spurgeon’s force and fluency, his strong 
will, his fierce determination, are just the qualities we want in our pulpits. 
Away, indeed, with reprehensible petty jesting, vulgar anecdotes, the 
tendency to look more to the strength than the sense of an observation, 
but come to us life and energy, hearty tones and vigorous action. 
Preacher! instead of standing droning and moaning, scarce heard and 
less heeded—instead of pouring out in feeble and melancholy fashion an 
unconnected mass of feeble and melancholy sentences, rouse to the re- 
collection of your high calling, and rise to the very utmost you are 
capable to the performance of that calling befittingly and effectively, 
Men are in a slumber leading to death—will you only whisper to them 
to awake? Men’s hearts are as the hard rock—will you seek to rend 
them with a sigh ? Men’s desires after good are of the sickliest and the 
weakest—will you be content to encourage them only by a faint smile and 
gently murmured hope? Oh that on every Synday there went forth 

rom every pulpit a stream of fiery eloquence which should burn up 
every evil thought, and overwhelm every base inclination! It is the 
fault of the preacher that I listen not to his preaching. He might make 
me listen. Has he not the ability to speak to me so as to command my 
attention? then he should not be in that pulpit. Has he not the dis- 
position ? then he is an unfaithful staid He need not be a great 
orator. ‘The gift of eloquence to some extent he certainly ought to pos- 
sess, but what is of infinitely more importance, he should consume with 
intense determination to win my heart to heaven. Tell me whether this 
man who is weakly muttering something in yonder pulpit consumes with 
desire to turn our souls from the broad and lead them into the narrow 
way? Look at his lacklustre eye, hearken to the dull croaking which 
just reaches us, remark the astounding absence of slightest power and 
beauty from his composition, and tell me whether I have before me an 
apostle whose duty is with words of fire to remind me of God’s wrath, 
in sweet accents to speak of a Saviour’s undying love, and in happy 
tones of life and hope to bid me remember a Spirit ever ready to be my 
comforter on earth, my guide to heaven ? 

Of course, on the other hand, mere noise is not eloquence, and a wild 
tossing about of the arms makes no favourable impression. A conceited 
shout is intolerable ; it is worse, even, than the feeble mutter. A pa- 
thetic whine is disgusting. A dreary howl is equally bad. An effemi- 
nate simper is abominable. Some preachers delight in the terrible ; 
some in the melancholy; some in the style which we can only describe 
as “the making things pleasant.” Mr. Spurgeon has Mesa fos the 
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ludicrous inte preaching; a novelty, certainly, and the worst peculiarity 
which has yet been started. But the strange thing is, that so very few 
clergymen see fit to preach m the simple, free, unaffected style—preach- 
ing, that is, as though they were ee you, but talking after deep 
thought of their subject—talking with the heart overflowing with strong 
desire and king, not i stilted, pompous 
fashion, but still with dignity and force, and ern which, 
while fluent and clear, may be pointed and graceful. Our feeling really 
is, that unless aclergyman can reach to this standard in preaching his 
duties ought mot to embrace the pulpit. In our courts of law, how much 
business would be obtained by a barrister who dissatisfied and wearied 
jury he addressed? If the intellect of some newly-made attorney 
so perpetually enveloped in fog that the briefs drawn by him were 
invariably returned by counsel in disgust, as being unintelligible, how 
soon would that ‘attorney's offices be to let? If a man set up as an 
accountant, and his clients quickly discovered a singular fancy he had 
that two and two made five, and that take three from six and four re- 
mained, how many balance-sheets would he be employed to prepare ? 
But in regard tothe office of preacher, it is nothing that we find a man 


ag 


Now, either preaching cannot be that high and important duty which 
it is declared to be, or this efficiency ought not to be permitted. We 
will not allow that the value of preaching is overstated. There are very 
few of us can listen to.a powerful sermon unmoved. The words ring m 
our ears, and find lodgment in some remote corner of our hearts, where 
they may be found in a later day. We want the able, the honest, the 
ew er, the counsel in the greatest of all causes—that of 

ife versus Death. There must be no faltering tongue employed in the 

of this wast question. When the minister stands in his pulpit, 
how it should stir him to remember whose counsel he is, how it should 
thrill through him the thought that this church is in fact a court, that 
this congregation is a jury, and that the decision of such jury may rest 
more or less : the force of the appeal to which they are now about 
to listen. Shall the counsel wax faint—shall his words be feeble—shall 
he grow dull and spiritless? Wath such a cause as this in hand—so 
awful, so overwhelming—and watched with such anxiety by a ‘host of 
invisible spectators—the angels of light, the fiends of darkness—shall 
not this jury be plied with an appeal exhibiting almost su man 
energy—a warning so terrible that their stricken souls shall shake with 
horror—an invitation so sweet and so enticing that they shall stretch forth 
their ‘arms at once to embrace and hold fast for ever the “peace which 
passeth all understanding ?” 
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TRAVELS OF A NORWEGIAN SAVANT IN SIBERIA.* 


CHRISTOPHER HANSTEEN, a native of Christiana, and now professor 
and director of the Observatory in the capital of Norway, was born in 
1784. He distinguished himself so much in early life by his success in 
mathematical and astronomical pursuits, that he was appointed professor 
at Copenhagen when twenty-two years of age. His first publication, 
“ Researches in Terrestrial Magnetism,” at once placed him high among 
the scientific celebrities of the age. The same remarkable subject of 
inquiry has remained with Hansteen as it has with some of the dis- 
tinguished men of this country—notoriously General Sabine—an all- 
absorbing lection; but he has also lent his eminent abilities to 
questions of more practical bearing, and having reference to the astronomy, 
geography, and meteorology of his own country, as also to the system of 
weights and measures. Still the progress of inquiry in terrestrial 
was what most occupied his mind. He was not satisfied with 
chronicling the researches of Sabine, Ross, Keilhau, Humboldt, Liitke, 
Krusenstein, and others ; he became embued with an ardent desire to fill 
up himself the great lacuna that was wanting in determining the magnetic 
condition of the long line of country which extends from St. Petersburg 
to the Lena. He, in consequence, advocated the importance of an inquiry 
into the magnetic system of Siberia, and his proposition having 
favourably received, the Storthing granted the necessary funds; and the 
journey of which we now propose to ourselves to give some account began 
in the year 1827, and concluded in 1830. 

Men of science have been for now some time past made acquainted 
with the results of this interesting journey ; but it was not till the year 
1849 that Professor Hansteen was induced by his friends to give to the 
more general public a popular account of his travels, which he did in 
detached papers in the Norsk Folke Kalendar. These were subsequently 
collected by Dr. Sebald ef Berlin, and then translated, with additions, 
into French by Madame Colban. It is to this last work that we are 
indebted for the following details. 

Hansteen quitted his little professoriat at Hillerod, in Seeland, on the 
19th of May, for Stockholm. He was accompanied by Lieutenant Due, 
of the Norwegian navy, and a servant, Anders Nielsen by mame. The 
king addressed to him, previous to his departure, some paternal admoni- 
tions. ‘ Remember, sir,” he said, “ that the Russian soil is not the same 
as the soil of Norway; here you can say what you like, but it is quite a 
different thing in Russia. You must not le yourself with polities 
there.” ‘The professor having assured his majesty that he understood 
terrestrial magnetism, but was perfectly ignorant of terrestrial politics, he 
was allowed to sail in the ship Sappho for Cronstadt. Althongh 

receded by official notices and the necessary introductions, his Norwegian 
rebelled at the onset at the most vexatious police and custom-house 
interference to which he and his companions were subjected. Had he 
known, he says, what he would have to suffer at first starting, he 


* Souvenirs d’un Voyage en Sibérie. Par Christephe Hansteen, Directeur de 
YObservatoire de Christiana. Traduits du Norvégien par Madame Colban, et 
revus par MM. Sedillot et De la Roquette. 
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would never have set out at all. Not only was he deprived of all his 

and calculations, but he was even threatened with separation from 

is chronometers, until, on explaining that he must be placed in durance 

vile with the latter in order to wind them up, he was at length permitted 
to:take them with him to his hostelry. 

These first vexations over—and they assumed so serious ‘a character 
as at one time to almost threaten the execution of ‘a ‘project actually 
eountenanced by the emperor himself—and having been joined by 
Adolphe Erman, son of Professor Paul Erman, of Berlin, a start was 
effected, and it was soon found, to the mortification of all parties, that 
the jolting of Russian carriages was fatal to delicate mathematical instru- 
ments. A barometer was broken the first day, and an .inclinatorium 
(dipping needle ?) was grievously put out of order. A first acquaintance 
had also to be made on this trip with the Russian traktirs, orpost-houses 
—their resources of tea, coffee, milk, bread, and quass, or beer, and their 
discomforts of bedless, crowded rooms, hot and full of flies and fleas. Our 
Norwegian remarks that the Russians are lively and talkative, like the 
French and the Orientals. It required the contrast of Norwegian 
frigidity to give animation to Muscovite phlegm; but even that would 
not suffice to establish a comparison between the courteous and grave 
dignity of the Oriental and the liveliness of the Gaul. They were also 
delighted with the good looks and the amiable manners of the peasant 
girls, with whom they appear to have been upon wondrous pleasant 
terms. 

Moscow detained them a short time by its attractions and by the 
necessity they were in of repairing their dislocated instruments. Like 
others, they went to see the Kremlin, but when the Protestant servant 
Nielsen found it was necessary to uncover his head both on approaching 
and entering the royal citadel, his spirit, as a mountaineer, rebelled 
aa such idolatrous servility, and he refused to enter. At Nishni- 

ovgorod they saw a bazaar, chiefly occupied by French milliners. “ It 
was,”’ says the professor, “‘a strange contrast to pass from one of those 
half-savage heads, with black and yellow complexion, dealing in the skins 
of ferocious animals, to a genteel French milliner, seated in her hand- 
some shop, and surrounded by fashionable bonnets, bright-coloured silks, 
and various perfumery.” One of these pretty and enterprising merchants 
told them that she did not speak much Russian, nor did she intend to 
learn more than was absolutely necessary. The key to this was afterwards 
found at Ekatherinenburg, where Hansteen met Professor Kupffer. 


_ On expressing my surprise that he, a professor in a leading Russian institu- 

tion, should be but imperfectly acquainted with the language of the empire, he 
replied, as the French milliner had done, that he had his reasons for not learning 
more than it was indispensable for him to become acquainted with. “If I pre- 
sented myself before the chancellor of our university, his excellency would be 
lying on a sofa, in his dressing-gown and slippers, a cap on his head, smoking 
an enormous pipe, the end of which would repose upon the carpet. If I spoke 
to him in Russian, he would not get up, and would soon dismiss me; but if, on 
the contrary, I spoke to him in French, he would be politeness itself. The 
Russian grandees know very well that it is not necessary in other countries that 
a well-educated man should belong to the aristocracy to be treated with courtesy, 
and he does not wish strangers to away with the idea that the Russian 
nobility is without education and void of urbanity.” 


It is well known that Russia has entered into a treaty of commerce 
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with France, and has, in alliance with the ruling powers in the latter 
eountry, held out in return for such alliance a participation in the advan« 
tages to be obtained by the route about to be opened by Russia’ into 
Central Asia. This route, not only proposed, but actually already in 
incipient action, lies from Nishni-Novgorod down the Volga by steam, to 
Astrakhan and the Caspian ; across that inland sea also by steam, and 
then by'a short railway to Khiva, and up the Oxus by steam, and’ also 
across the Sea of Aral and up the Jaxartes by similar means of locomo- 
tion. » This brings Russian and French produce at once into the heart of 
Central Asia Russia having, in addition, the established fairs of Semipa- 
latinsk and Orenburg—and paves the way for Russian influence as far ag 
to the very gates of India. 

“ C'est inout”— ‘it is meonceivable”—says Professor Hansteen, “ what 
an amount of merchandise, accumulated from all parts of the world, is to 
be seen at Nishni-Novgorod.” ‘The generality of Asiatic merchants were 
only expected in a few, weeks, and we the lost the most interesting 
portion of the spectacle. ‘‘It)is to be remarked,” the professor adds, 
“that Russia, itself semi~barbarous, appears to be called by its commerce 
to serve as imtermediary im causing Exropean civilisation to penetrate 
gradually among these savage hordes, whose numbers (visiting Nishni+ 
Novgorod) increase every year, and: who witness here the life of a great 
city, French plays enacted in Russian, rope-dancers, horsemanship, acro- 

It would scareely be credited that close by this so flourishing and im- 
portant commercial emporium, there live in the present day the Tsche- 
rernisses and the: ‘T'schuvassches, both tribes of Finnish origin, who pro- 
fess. Christianity, but in reality worship the Evil Spirit under the name of 
Kramati; and conciliate him by sacrifices carried on in the forest depths, 

At Kazan our travellers fell in with one of the great caravans of exiles. 
Every year four thousand of these unfortunates pass through this ancient 
city of thé Tartars on their way to Siberia. ‘They have to travel, meti 
and women, some of the latter in a condition utterly incompatible with 
a long foot | prema thirty versts per day, dragging their ponderous 


chains behind them. They only arrive at the end of their:journey at the 
expiration of a year and a half and two-thirds almost invariably perish 
by the way! 


Before arriving at Ekatherinenburg the party celebrated their passage 
of the frontier by imbibing ‘a bottle of champagne, and’ burying the 
bottle, with an appropriate memorandum enclosed, deep in the Asiatic 
soil. From the last~mentioned city of the Ural they began their visits to 
the great, savodi, or gold, platinum, and silver washings—all of which it 
is well known occur on the eastern slopes of the Ural, and in the coun- 
tries of Siberia beyond. 

It is an immense forest, inhabited by the administrators or inspectors of the 
savodi, which are the property of the state or that of particulars. The workmen 
of the former are serfs, the others in ter part exiles, who work in ehains. 
Henee nothing is to be met with in this extensive district that can be bought; 
one cannot either travel or live in it, except as a guest. 

The administrators or inspectors of the savodi, serfs with long beards, dressed 
like Russian ts, but a little more decorously, receive a good round sum 


aunually to defray these expenses. The traveller arrives at a savod and has 
himself announced to the inspector, who receives him with due politeness, The 


rank which he enjoys is intimated and is entered upon the registry, the hospi- 
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tality exhibited being proportioned to the dignity of the visitor. Before two 
minutes have two or three servants bring tea or liqueurs, Madeira wine, 
caviar, dried ox a kind of Siberian reéling, with white bread. This. is 
followed two hours afterwards by an excellent dinner, with four or five wines of 
first quality, and then by coffee. The traveller may make himself perfectly at 
home, and ask for anythmg that he wants, and he 1s immediately attended to. 
He-may remain days if he likes, and need only to ask for carriage and 
horses when it suits his convenience to continue his journey. In the imperial 
savodi the director of the mines (natschalnik) is the person who acts as host ; 
two Cossacks for attendants, provides horses and carriages for ex- 
cursions or pleasure parties, invites the visitors to dinner, accompanies them to 
the mines, and even organises balls for their amusement. 


Mr. Raikes somewhere in his journal sympathises with an eminent 
ogist for the privations he would have to undergo, and the difficulties 
would have to encounter, on a projected scientific excursion to the 
Ural, under the especial patronage of the Emperor of Russia. It would 
not appear, from the experience of the Norwegian professor, that the 
hardships are, after all, so very great. ‘‘Le diner du lendemain,” that 
is, of the second day, in the mining districts, says our professor, “ fut ex- 
eellentissime.” And elsewhere he says they were received everywhere 
with sumptuousness—at times with magnificence. Tokay was supplanted 
in more remote stations by nalifka wines, made of various native fruits, 
with sugar and brandy. But Hansteen says, “I should not advise those 
who are not accustomed to such wines to drink them in large doses like 
other wines.” Madeira not being quite so abundant, it is also under 
circumstances converted into punch with arak. At Nishni-Tagilsk they 
had, however, port, Madeira, hock, champagne, and tokay to finish with. 
“Tt is strange,” Hansteen remarks upon this, “that one must go all the 
way to Siberia to drink the best wines; but the fact is, that the expenses 
of transport are so great that it is not worth while importing any wines 
of inferior quality.” It is proverbial throughout the country that “ Italy 
and France uce wines, Siberia drinks them.” 

The party arrived at Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia, in Oc- 
tober, just as the snow began to fall, and they had to wait till it should 
have accumulated and be frozen over before they could continue their jour- 
ney in sledges. The interval was passed pleasantly enough in prepara- 
tions for winter travel, in scientific observations, and in social enjoyments. 
They had so many invitations to dinners and balls that they could not 
meet one-half. ‘ Such,” says the professor, “is life in Tobolsk.”” The 
frost having set in, they were enabled to make a start by the 12th of 
December, with an additional servant, an exile called Schlau, “ the 

.”” Nor did he belie his name: dressing himself up in an old, 
turned-off uniform, he passed himself off among the peasants for an officer 
of high rank, and obliged them to address him as his reverence and his 

mcy. The amount of servility to be met with in a country where 
serfdom and despotism are rampant is painful toeontemplate. Hansteen 
relates that, “entering one day into the house of a station-master, the 
y man hastened to put on his uniform, armed himself with a sword, 
and stuck himself against the wall as stiff and motionless as if his body 
had been transfixed by an arrow; his left hand rested on the handle of 
is sword, and his right on his thigh, and he seemed as if he scarcely 
dared to breathe. After having enjoyed this spectacle for a quarter of 
hour, I felt I had enough of it, but as I could not make the man 
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understand that his attentions were too much for us, he must have taken 
my silenee for the pride w wiee in afdings a ee 
so humble a personage.” n im a vi a peasant passed 

house in’which they were quartered, he would bow to wae Seabiorgs if 
the representatives of the scientific mission were all arrayed in front, 
whereas they were in reality not even in sight. Excess of ceremonial 
became at times as insupportable to our travellers as the extreme servili 
of the people was degrading to human nature. What a contrast wi 
the free Arab, civil, yet so unbending in dignity! Yet, speaking of the 
Siberians generally, Hansteen says, “They have the reputation of bei 
the handsomest subjects of Russia, and I, for my part, find that it is 
perfectly true. They are a pretty, childish, innocent, good race ; full of 
good sense, with frames of iron, without a shade of that Jewish cupidity 
which characterises the European Russian peasant, showing themselves, 
on the contrary, to be the very incarnation of hospitality.” are 
also, it appears, very cleanly. ‘“ What the English pedestrian, Captain 
Cochrane, has said of them,” Hansteen remarks, “is perfectly correct.” 

The party arrived on the 31st of December at Tomsk, and M. Due 
made an excursion thence to Narym, 400 versts tothe north-west, on the 
river ‘Obi. He returned on the 12th of January, bringing with him 
some relics of the mammoth and some sable skins. The whole country, 
Hansteen says, from the Ural to Krasnoiarsk, is so utterly deprived of 
rocks or pebbles, that the inhabitants of that region, more extensive than 
all Europe put together, have never seen a natural stone in the whole 
course of their lives. 

A little beyond this, at the small town of Atsehinsk, they entered into 
the province of Jeniseisk, in Eastern Siberia, and which, for some reason 
or other, enjoys some advantages unknown to Western Siberia. The 
roads are looked to in summer and in winter, the snow-holes are filled 
up, and there are stations along the road where the traveller can put up 
and order as master without being troubled by a landlord. At Kras- 
noiarsk, on the Jenisei, the governor was found surrounded by objects of 
natural history, minerals, and all kinds of curiosities illustrative of the 
resources of the province and the neighbouring countries of the Mongols, 
Chinese, and Tunghese. Under such an enlightened government the 
town, which had only been the seat of rule some six or seven years, was 
rapidly increasing in extent, and its prosperity, as well as that of the 
whole neighbourhood, was quickly developing itself. He had also the 
emperor's sanction for improvements in the town itself, already the hand- 
somest city in Siberia. What other government but that of Russia 
would think of sending out a man of science or a philosopher as gover- 
nor to a colony? Stepanoff was, however, not only a man of science, 
he was also a man of letters and a poet; and he edited the so-called 
Almanach of Jeniseisk, having the Mongolian deity Schigemune for a 
frontispiece. He even offered to accompany the party in an excursion 
down the river to Turuchansk, a small town near the Polar cirele. The 
season was, however, unfavourable for such an excursion, and they pro- 
ceeded from Krasnoiarsk to Nishni-Udinsk, one of the sledges being upset in 
a hole in the snow, and the eccentric but faithful Nielsen grievously hurt. 

On the 7th of February they arrived at Irkutsk, the seat of the 
vernor-general of Siberia and of an archbishop, having several splendid 
churches in the Byzantine style, some convents, a large Ste houses 
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of wood; the public buildings and houses of the wealthy merchants are 
alone of stone. A great deal is sacrificed to appearances in Russia, and 
no one can build a house even in Irkutsk without selecting a facade from 
igns furnished from St. Petersburg, but as to the details of the inte- 
rior he may do just as he likes. Even sanitary questions are overlooked 
for the sake of outward — 
The party crossed the Baikal at this point, where it had a width of 
-_ — The ice was as clear as crystal, and three feet in thickness. 
objects could be seen in the water beneath, and it seemed 
like a liquid surface. This must have been a magnificent sight over an 
of some two hundred miles in Jength by thirty in width. A small 
fleet of imperial ships keeps up communication in summer. They are 
under a lieutenant of the Russian navy, who resides at what is designated 
as the Admiralty (Admiraliteistvo). Passing the towns of Verchne, Udinsk, 
and Selenghinsk, they arrived at the old Russian citadel of Tryitzko- 
Savsk, now a commercial emporium of much importance, being situated 
only four versts from the frontier stations of Kiachta and Maimatschin— 
the first being Russian, the second Chinese. The frontier between the two 
countries was marked by rude palings, or chevaux-de-frise, which were 
rotting away. It was the epoch of the Chinese fair, and Maimatschin 
was decorated with flags, lanterns, and theatrical stages. The Prussian 
Erman exclaimed, “ It is a theatre of marionettes, in which great children 
are the actors.” The place is thoroughly under Russian influence ; as a 
proof of which it suffices to say that the Sargutschei, or governor, who is 
replaced every three years from Pekin, is only allowed to wear a yellow 
stone indicative of an authority not exceeding that of a lieutenant in 
the Russian service. They paid a visit to the Chamba-Lama, religious 
chief of the Burete Mongols, and second only, it is said, to the Dalai 
Lama. They were received with very noisy music, a hundred lamas 
beating gongs and triangles, and blowing away at inharmonious horns. 
“This little excursion,” Hansteen sums up on his return to Irkutsk, 
“brought us into contact with new populations, and with manners most 
curious to observe ; and it was, without comparison, the most agreeable 
episode in our journey. I will not, however, give any further details upon 
this subject not,to neglect the objects I have in view.” The good pro- 
fessor seems to write under the influence of the royal recommendation, 
not to intermeddle with politics in Russia; and he adheres to it with such 
a tender regard to details, that might even be supposed to assume a poli- 
tical character, as would lead one to believe that the influence of the 
Muscovite makes itself felt even in the country of Charles XII. 
The Jenissei not being open for navigation till the end of May, the 
fessor was detained four months at Irkutsk, during which interval M. 
ue made an excursion along the Lena to Irkutsk and Viluisk. Whilst 
at Irkutsk, General Lavinsky spoke to Hansteen of the late Lieutenant 
Holman, ‘the blind traveller. ‘‘ He used to come every day to see me,” 
the general said, “and often dined with me; and asthe was acquainted 
with the French language, I gave him what information I could upon the 
country. As to his journey to Kamschatka, I told him that the season 
was not adapted for such, and I thus induced him to prolong his sojourn 
at Irkutsk. Immediately upon his arrival, I wrote to St. Petersburg to 
give notice of his intentions, and asking at the same time for instructions. 
A courier brought me the order to send him over the Russian frontier by 
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the shortest road, and to have him conveyed back to Europe accompanied 
by a chasseur.” “ England and Russia,” Professor Hansteen remarks on 
chs, “ rivals in commerce and in politics, watch one another with mistrust, 
more jally in all that concerns the north-west coast of America, 
China, India, and Persia. The blind tourist was probably taken for the 
secret agent of some English company.” It appears absurd to expel a 
blind man from a country as a spy: but when we consider how 
things are managed in Russia, it will be felt that the cecity of the agent 
was just the circumstance to arouse suspicion, as it may have been sup 
that a blind agent was selected to throw Russian watchfulness off 
its guard. It is thus that too much cunning often defeats itself; and if 
utter innocence and simplicity are generally the best safeguards against 
such machinations and intrigues, still they cannot always, as in the ex- 
treme case of Lieutenant Holman, save an individual from persecution. 
On the 23rd of May, Hansteen took boat upon the Jenisei, accom- 
panied by a goodly party of friends and assistants. Even Jews and 
bearded merchants had slipped unperceived into the boat in order to ob- 
tain a free passage down the river. The navigation of this great stream 
proved monotonous enough, owing to the uniform level low banks, rarely 
enlivened by the presence of towns, villages, or even yurtes, or encamp- 
ments of Buretes. There are, however, some rapids called porogs, and at 
such points the country is more picturesque. Nor is the descent at these 
points unaccompanied by danger. One of the most considerable of these 
gs, called that of Schamanskoi, was still encumbered with masses of 
ice. The descent of this porog Hansteen describes as being, however, a 
party of pleasure, for it was not attended with danger. “ As far as the 
eye could reach, we saw before us, in a straight line, the cataract stretch- 
ing along ten versts, one continuous succession of waves with white sum- 
mits, hemmed in on both sides by dark perpendicular rocks, with a line of 
blue sky for a vault, a scene which reminded me of Krogkleven.” “Tam 
surprised,” the professor adds, “that English tourists have not yet been 
tempted to make excursions on the Angara (Upper Jenisei). It is truly 
a marvellous slide (glissoire)—that of Tivoli at Copenhagen is mere child's 
play by the side of it; it appears as if one was drawn into a tunnel, and, 
when we think how often Switzerland has been explored, that Mont Blane 
has been so frequently ascended, that the cataracts of Rjukan and of 
Voring have been so often visited, and that salmon has been so frequently 
fished for at the fall of Leeren, it would seem that the y cannot be 
far removed when some wealthy Briton, weary of his foggy England, 
will take the road of the porogs of the Angara.” Not, we suspect, whilst 
without a reason or a proof, or even search for one, a tourist is exposed to 
be treated as Lieutenant Holman was. The picturesque has also some 
drawbacks. It is not an uncommon thing for the crew, whose only gar- 
ment, like the Buretes, is often a dirty sheepskin, to be covered with vermin, 
and the tourist has perforce to protect his face from mosquitoes by masks 
of black horsehair. Never was crinoline so really useful; no one can live 
or sleep in summer-time on the Angara or Jenisei without such a protec- 
tion. The resources of the country, in a dietetic point of view, are also 
very spare; they consist mainly of salt ox-tongue and black bread, to 
which may be added now and then fish out of the river, butter, eggs, or 
milk from the villages of Burete Mongols, and the produce of the chase. 
Jeniseisk, although a town of some pretensions, is very imperfectly 
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ing there some exiled grandees in miserable guise, and invaded by 
Such are the ever-recurring scenes in Siberia, and they are 
inful for any man of feeling to read of. From Jeniseisk to Tum- 
a distance of 921 versts, or 138 geographical miles, there are only 
villages with churches (se/o), ten without (derevna), and twenty-nine 

of winter houses (simovie). Here, as throughout the Russian 

inions, a post is raised in front of every village indicating the number 
of houses and of souls, By souls they mean men; women do not reckon 
as such. In winter-time the journey is accomplished by sledges, with 
horses to Selo Dubtschekoie, and beyond that with dogs; in summer- 
time it is naturally performed by ledka, or boat. At the time of the year 
(June 26) when made his descent, the heat in the daytime was 


mosquitoes. They met with troops of Ostiaks coming from Jeniseisk, 
where they had been to pay their annual tax in skins of sable, squirrels, 
blue foxes, and others, and were returning to their quarters on the Symm, 
@ tributary to the Jenisei. They were armed with bows and arrows, 
which they sometimes use against the Russians, for, to prevent the mise- 
rable exiles attempting to escape, the authorities have empowered the 
Ostiaks to shoot any unknown person, who, not belonging to their race, 
they may meet with on their territory. So much for the pleasures of 
travelling among the Ostiaks ! 

Professor Hansteen met with a sect upon the Jenisei called Upa- 
daiustschi, among whom brothers and sisters intermarried. He makes 

on this subject some curious remarks, as coming from a Norwegian 
siilecnther 


rte 


The less a praple are enlightened the most readily do they become sectarian. 
It is sufficient that a man, having the gift of the gab, should present himself with 
an interpretation, however absurd, of some verse in the Bible, that he should 
find followers, especially if the new dogma should in any way flatter the passions 
of the multitude, It is in vain that the fallacy is exposed. The answer is, 
“The wagateiog of religion are impenetrable. Reason must be subjugated 
and supplanted by faith.” There are no limits to the follies that may arise from 
such maxims. Sects have for the most part their origin from such, and they ob- 
tain a footing among the ignorant classes; thus have we seen, in Russia, the 
Upadaiustsehi and the Starieveri; in France, Socialists and Fourierists ; in 
England, Puritans and Quakers; in Sweden, Readers (Lisare); in America, 
Mormons; in Norway, a more respectable sect, the Hangianer, followers of 
; and in latter times, among the Laps, some fanatics, who preach arson 

and murder, and have their followers. 
The professor’s philosophy was doomed to be sorely tried by the 
uitoes. It was all very well to sit in gloves and mask, but he had 
observations to make and to place them on record, and he justly remarks 
that it was very trying to hold an instrument in one hand and a chrono- 
meter in the other, and, so long as the observation lasted, to let myriads 
of these tiny persecutors bite away their fill undisturbed! The professor 
wore shoes of red moroceo leather, with silk ties, and feeling an insuf- 
ferable itching, he examined them, and found that they had become the 
nestling places of myriads of flies, who sent their proboscis right through 
a his —_ yr hegr relief was obtained at Turuchansk, but it was 
partial, for ¢ fessor complains bitterly of interruptions from 
vermin and Smationaiien for he classes the two together, but he dwells 
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most upon the latter. He wished to prolong his journey hence to the 
mouth of the river and the icy ocean, but he was dissuaded from the 
undertaking, it being rendered utterly impossible by the vast multitudes 
of mosquitoes, and the consequent absence of all human beings. Turu- 
chansk would be a puzzler for a sanitary commission. Even in the prin- 
cipal streets the wayfarer has to walk on half rotten planks. If he takes 
a false step down he goes, up to the knees in sewerage. The surface in 
summer-time is covered with repulsive slime, and the most abominable 
vapours are exhaled from below. The reason of this is, that the earth 
never thaws to a greater depth than two or three feet, and hence no 
portion of the sewerage of the town is carried off by the soil. It is 
needless to say that the town is as unhealthy as can be imagined under 
such circumstances. It suffices to reside there a few years to be killed 
or lose one’s health for ever. Our professor remained only just the time 
sufficient to effect his observations at such an unpleasant spot, rendered, 
if possible, still more disagreeable by the swarms of mosquitoes ; and he 
retraced his way up the river, the boat being dragged alternately by men, 
dogs, and horses. The descent. occupied ten days, the return was accom- 
plished in sixteen, the stay at T having been of only five days’ 
duration. Restlessness, fatigue, and suffering, worn the professor 
down to a state of sickness and despondency, from which, however, he 
was soon relieved by once more mingling with society at Jeniseisk. 

Returning from this latter town to Krasnoiarsk, the professor took a 
more southerly direction back, ing from Tomsk to Barnaul and 
Smeinogorsk, to the so-called Kolyvan mines, and thence along the line 
of the Kirghese forts to Orenburg. Travelling along these lines of out- 
posts was sufficiently absurd. In Russia every one enjoys a position in 
the military scale—a professor is equal to a colonel, whilst a commandant 
of an outpost is only a subaltern ; hence, when our professor arrived at 
one of these posts to spend the night there, the commandant received 
him with military honours, and after giving in his report, handed over 
the command for the time being to the philosopher. The professor says 
that many of these forts are in a very neglected condition, and, in fact, 
gomg to rack and ruin. From the town of Semipalatinsk, the most 
southerly which they visited on the line of the Irtisch, an important eom- 
merce, the professor tells us, has been opened within the last few years 
with the people who inhabit the regions between Taschkent and Thibet, 
and “ we were assured the way lay to us from thence, not only to 
the latter country, bat to the East Indies, had we chosen to go.” 

At the little town and citadel of Buchtarminsk, on the Chinese frontier, 
near the Irtisch, the frontier is guarded on the one side by Russians, on 
the other by Chinese. The relations of the parties are of so pacific a 
character, that, when autumn arrives, the Chinese leave their arms with 
the Russians, and take themselves off to more temperate regions. They 
return with spring, when their arms are restored to them by the Musco- 
vites. We must consider this simply as another illustration of the fact, 
that it is not the Chinese people, but the Chinese, or rather Tartar, 
government which is so exclusive, and that only for its own selfish ends. 

On arriving at the citadel of Troisk, the commandant informed them 
that merchants of Bokhara had brought the cholera to Orenburg (it 
appears that they consider cholera to be contagious in Central Asia, 
however much opinions may differ in this country), and that the city was 
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surrounded by a mili cordon. They accordingly changed their 
direction, g to Slatoust, situated close to the culminating point 
of the Ural, and the manufactory of arms for the whole Russian army— 
the artisans being, it is to be remarked, German. Hearing, however, 
that the pestilence had diminished in intensity, they turned back _ 
Orenburg, which they found surrounded by military, whilst great fires 
had been lighted up at intervals to purify the air, near to each of which 
was a cross painted black, and processions of priests and monks, all in 
black, were carrying crosses and images of saints about the town. The 
fair at Orenburg, Professor Hansteen says, is not only frequented - by 
Kirghiz, Bokharians, Khivians, and Tashkends, but ook East Indians. 
There is a mosque in the city, as well as nine Greek churches. The 
Governor of Orenburg was a very different character to the intelligent 
officer at Krasnoiarsk ; he despised all branches of science alike, from 
i etism to natural history, and he even treated the re- 
nowned Humboldt with the same indifference as he manifested towards 
Hansteen and his pursuits. ‘I cannot understand,” he is reported to 
have said of ‘the former, “ how the King of Prussia could give rank to 
a man who interests himself with such futile things.” 

The course of the Ural is erroneously marked on most maps as being 
from north-east to south-west ; it is from north-west to south-east, leav- 
ing to the south-west the great, flat, saline, and arid expanse of steppe which 
extends between the rivers Ural and Volga to the Caspian. Orenburg 
is, hence, on this European steppe of the Kirghiz, whereas the maps make 
it appear as if physically and politically in Asia. The journey across 
this great steppe of the Kirghiz was accomplished on camels, and the 
party were entertained, after visiting the renowned sturgeon-fisheries 
of the Ural, by the sultans Tanke and Tschuke, and the Khan Dschanger 
(Janghir), and.on the Volga by the Kalmuck Knas, or prince, Tiumen. 
Professor Parrot was at the very same time engaged in determining 
barometrically the difference of level between the Sea of Aral and the 
Caspian, and which has since been ascertained by geometric data to be 
ninety-three and seven-eighths English feet in favour of the Sea of Aral. 

The city of Astrakhan presented as great a contrast and as marked a 
relief to the journey over the steppes of the Kirghiz, as Tomsk or 
Irkutsk did to the wilds of Siberia. The approach of winter, and the 
re that were rife of cholera raging in Georgia, prevented our tra- 
vellers from extending their explorations into the trans-Caucasian pro- 
‘vinees, and induced them to make the best of their way, by the German 
and French colonies on the Volga, to Moscow, and thence to St. Peters- 
‘burg. On arriving at the latter city, the party were favoured with an 
interview by the Emperor Nicholas. Professor Hansteen took the op- 
(portanity of pointing out some geographical errors that existed in the 
‘maps of Northern Siberia, more tia. in regard to the course of its 
‘great tivers, but all the answer vouchsafed by the ambitious monarch 
was, “* We have countries to the southward which possess a much greater 
interest moar eyes, and they must be the first tobe studied.” No won- 
der! ‘Which can ‘be of most interest to the power ruling over nearly 
half.of Europe and Asia, the fertile upland valleys of the Jihum (Oxus), 
the Sihum (Jaxartes), and the Kashgar, with their commercial emporia 
of Tashkend, Kokand, Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, Kunduz, Kashgar, 
and Yarkand, or the frozen plains of the Jenisei and the Lena ? 
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FRENCH NOVELS.* 


Smce the French language has become so universally read and spoken 
amongst us, and that foreign literature, whether in its original or trans- 
lated form, exercises such an increasing influence over the intellectual 
masses of this country, it may be worth while to consider how far the 

judice existing against French novels (as they now are written, for 
their style has varied scarcely Jess than ours, during the last twenty years) 
is founded in truth and justice. For this purpose we propose to consider 
two recently-published novels, which have already been widely circulated, 
and (for certain reasons which we shall touch upon) have met with a 

r share than usual of public praise and censure, 

“La Daniella,” by Madame George Sand, has been laid under the ban 
of the Church, B in Italy is strictly interdicted, while the leading 
journals of France did not think it beneath them to discuss ‘* Madame 
Bovary,” after it had gained the action brought against its author on the 
ground of immorality. One wonders at first what can be the nature of 
the objectionable matter, which has caused two books to meet with 
reprobation from the Church and from the press, in a country where the 
prurient fictions of Paul de’ Kock and a host of similar authors are 
tolerated, and even read by the female portion of the community. In 
the case of Madame Sand, the answer is simple. The whole animus of 
her book is against the Church of Rome, its priests, and institutions ; and 
the picture it presents of religion in Italy is sufficiently true to render it 
obnoxious to the ecclesiastical authorities of that country, and dangerous 
to the interests of the Romish Church all over the world. As an instance 
of what we mean, there is the hideous anomaly of a peasant obtaining 
absolution for a sin before its commission; preparing by three days 
mortification for the indulgence of vice on the fourth. The moral or 
immoral atmosphere of the book goes for nothing in the verdict that has 
been pronounced against it. Not so with “ Madame Bovary.” On the 
ground of the coarseness of certain passages, the Jevue de Paris, in 
which the story first ap in parts, was suspended for one month, 
The author belongs to what is denominated the “ realistic school ;” that 
is to say, painting nature (and it is nature undraped) with the careful 
finish of a pre-Raphaelite, and uniting, as it were, the qualities of Rubens 
and Van Eyck. How far such delineation of “the truth, and the whole 
truth,” unveiled in all its deformity, is to be permitted, is a question the 
French journalists of the present day discuss with a warmth and abili 
which would have made the periwigs of Messires Racine, Boileau, an 
all the worthies of that classic period, to stand on end. Perrot was of 
opinion that certain animals, such as hogs, bulls, &c., ought on no account 
to be mentioned in poetry, and he lays profane hands on Homer for his 
transgressions in this line. From which we see how little true and hearty 





* La Daniella, Par G. Sand. 
. Madame Bovary. Par G. Flaubert, 
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feeling for nature Frenchmen had in those days: how, instead of being 
overcome with a sense of the impossibility of doing justice to the infinite 
beauty, wisdom, and fitness that is shown in the meanest of God’s works, 
they were employed in considering whether the subject was lofty enough 
for the stilts whereon they held it incumbent that an author should walk. 
Every one will allow that a beneficial change in this respect has taken 
place in French literature. Since the days when Mademoiselle Scudery, 
in her twelve-volumed novels, while introducing long conversations upon 
conceivable subject, was content to give such graphic descriptions 
of scenery as the following: “ Sur les bords de l’Arax on voit des mem 
avec des collines trés agréables”—since those days when philosophy was 
the small-talk of the Hétel Rambouillet, and the study of man was held 
to be the only object worth a moment’s consideration—a less artificial 
taste, a greater appreciation of the beauties of nature, and a power in 
their descriptions of calling up a picture, sometimes by a single epithet, 
which they very aptly term couleur locale, these qualities have been 
largely developed in French authors, and in none more than in Madame 
Sand. We shall hardly find truer pictures, finer touches, more suggestive, 
rich, and blood-warm sketches from nature than in her pages. Not in the 
book before us, indeed, but in some of those pastoral tales she has told 
us in a happier moment, such as “ La Mare au Diable,” where the descrip- 
tion of a pure and simple peasant life among the flocks and herds has 
something of the ancient Scriptural grandeur about it. Si sic omnia ! 
Monsieur Flaubert’s talent for description lies in another direction ; 
though he, too, has his bucolic scenes, etched with sharpness, breadth, 
and vigour. It is animal life, and savours of the sty, without the whole- 
some country air to act as an antidote. Now, what we complain of in 
these two writers is, that neither “ holds the mirror up to nature” fairly, 
honestly, full-face; or shall better express it by saying that while 
Monsieur Flaubert’s is simply a blackened mirror, Madame Sand’s re- 
sembles one of those clouded and uneven ones, into which we have had 
the misfortune to look sometimes, and where, while we beheld our nose 
reflected with tolerable fidelity, the eyes and mouth were distorted, and 
the whole face elongated, to our infinite discomposure. And we are 
discomposed when we read such a book as “Daniella.” In Madame 
Sand’s clouded mirror, right and wrong are almost always distorted and 
confused, until at last they actually seem to change places. If the book 
teaches anything, it is that marriage is a superfluous ceremony, with 
which it is well nevertheless, to comply, sooner or later, by wa of 
“nt the conventional prejudices of society. Daniella is a hot- 
blooded Italian nt, whose ree ve and practice in life may be 
summed up briefly as—Love and the Virgin Mary. She allows her Bred 
to seduce he, solely by making him believe (for he has some sort of 
conscience) that she is already impure, and not until he has consum- 
mated her ruin does she undeceive him. We hold this to be one of the 
most conceptions that ever issued from an author’s brain. It is 
utterly unnatoral; a gross outrage on woman’s whole nature; and, 
as coming from a woman’s pen But we will not trust ourselves 





to touch upon that point. Of shame, contrition, repentance, not a 
word: it is spoken of as a great and heroic sacrifice ; the triumph over 
all other considerations but those of Jove; and the hero, after the part 
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he has played, and on discovering this “sacrifice,” favours us with 
several pages in the following strain : 

elated ih “ Qui, je me sens, en ce moment, au-dessus de la nature 
humaine, c’est-d-dire hors de moi, et plus grand... .. . Je m’estime 
plus que je ne croyais pouvoir m’estimer jamais, ... . O mon Dieu! 
je vous de me laisser, dans Tl eternité, le souvenir de 'heure 
ou ge suis!” 

Shes been said that nothing is so demoralising as the virtue ef a 
vicious author. The case is one in point. It is hardly possible to 
imagine impiety carried further than by making a man, after the com- 
mission of a sin, glory in it, and invoke the Deity in such terms as the 

cing. Now listen to the heroine : 

- - . + “J’ai trop de bonheur pour sentir l’épine du repentir.... . 
Seulement, ye compte avec mon juge, et je sais qu'il me fera expier mon 
ivresse. J’attends, donc, quelque grand chitiment en cette vie ou en 
autre, et puisque je l'accepte d’avance, nous sommes quittes, lui et 
mos!” ... 

But, observe, the chatiment never does reach her in the course of these 
volumes; and having squared her account so exactly, she is able to 
on sinning comfortably to the close, when, by way of satisfying ever body, 
she and ker hero are married. There is a young English lady, of aa 
family, to whom Daniella is, for some time, waiting-maid. Her mistress 
is jealous of her; as she succeeds, where the former fails, in attracting 
the hero’s admiration. This probable and delicate position of affairs is 
elucidated in certain scenes from which we learn that English young 
ladies are in the habit of quarrelling with their maids, and despitefull 
treating them, on account, and for the sake, of their “ young men!” fr 
this were in an English novel, it would be thought very vulgar: being 
in a French one, it will be allowed to be absurdly unnatural, But what 
shall we say when the young lady, a little further on, at an eveni 
party, finding that the hero’s passion for Daniella has been declar 
assures him he has nothing to boast of, as he is only sueceeding several 
others in the possession of her waiting-maid? We know of nothing com- 
parable to this as a French picture of English morals and manners, 
The gentleman who told his countrymen that the Duke of Wellington, 
ier hediee had every honour heaped upon him, received his crowning 
glory in being nominated Lord Mayor of London, knew as much about 
England as Madame George Sand. We have no wish to dissect the 
story: let those who are so minded go to the book itself; only we can- 
not promise them much amusement ; for, unlike many a bad French book, 
it is dull and wearisomely long. The story, which is written in the form 
of a journal, is intersected with descriptions of such well-trodden ground 
as Genoa, Rome, Frascati, &c., and the effect is not the less tedious, be- 
cause described by one (are they Madame Sand’s own views?) who is 
disappointed in everything he finds in Italy, and who prefers the yom 
of La Mancha to the Campagna, which he apostrophises as “ Laide, 
trois fois laide et stupide, Ja steppe de Rome!’’ As a work of art, this 
book is-very inferior to many of the author’s: as a picture of life, we 
have endeavoured to show how false, dangerous, and misleading it is. 


Let us turn to “ Madame Bovary.” 
A more painful picture of the meurs de province than M, Flaubert’s 
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novel could hardly be found. Alas! a true one, in some sense, we fear 
it also is. But do young Frenchmen really believe that there is no such 
thing as virtue in the world? No faithful love, no honest, lifelong 
affection? or are these things, indeed, unknown in the country districts 
of France? We cannot think it. Human nature is much the same all 
the world over: it can do us no good to show us only its night side. And 
here is not one solitary star to light us onward through the darkness, and 
lead us to the thought of better things. The knife is used freely to lay 
bare all the sinews and arteries of a vicious provincial society, but we fee) 
it is not the hand of the wise surgeon, probing, in the cause of humanity, 
all its agg: 3 secrets, but rather of the cynic philosopher, cold and 
curious in such matters. Bacon says that the inquiry, knowledge, and 
belief of truth is the sovereign good of human nature. It is not in this 

irit that our Frenchman’s search is made, and therefore no wonder he 
neither attains to the knowledge nor belief of it. We rise from a perusal 
of “ Madame Bovary ” with a heart-sickness to think that a young man 
—the type of a class in France—has found life hitherto the black and 
bitter thing he represents it. Free from the sentimentalities of religion, 
which sicken us in “ Daniella,” his book at the same time offers nothing 
more elevated than an occasional hint of Pantheism. As to its immoral 
tendency, we take leave to doubt its being one half as bad as the gene- 
rality of French books that pass uncensured among-themselves. Hideous 
as the picture is, it is not without its stern lesson: nor does the close 
leave us in doubt that the author meant it, in his grim way, as such. 
Madame Bovary is a coguine (expressive and untranslatable) ; her life 
is such, and woth is her death. The intrigues of a heartless woman can- 
not, indeed, be said to be very edifying; but just because they disgust 
us, we think them far less dangerous in the hands of the many young 
girls into which both books will fall than the adventures of ‘ Daniella,” 
over which its author draws so insidious a gauze of sentimentality and 
devotion. May the day be far distant when the healthy tone of our own 
literature shall be infected by the madaria of either of these styles. We 
say this in no pharisaic spirit—many a wise and noble French book lies 
in our heart of hearts; but we do confess to an honest pride when we 
think of such names as Dickens, Thackeray, and others, after perusing 
two specimens of a modern French novel. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


XIX. 


The British Press all over the World—Newspapers in Aboriginal 

English Newspapers Abroad—In Turkey, Italy, Belgium, and France—The 

Newspaper in the Colonies and Dependencies of England—North America, 

agg the West Indies, &c., India, China, and Australasia—Mauritius, 

c. &e, 

Art whatever part of the world the British flag waves, there flourishes 
in security beneath it the newspaper press. ‘The stout, sturdy Saxon 
carries with him into the backwoods and the primeval forests of the an- 
tipodes or the poles his faith in the power and protection of the press— 
the daring Arctic explorers find but one cardinal relief for the dulness of 

lar winters, and that is the newspaper that records the doings of their 

ittle world, set in a universe of ice. The emigrants who g° out to 
colonise a new country select at once two sites—one the most favourable 
for the expounding of the Bible, the other the most prominent for the 
exhibition of their little manuscript gazette. The first party of settlers 
at Swan River nailed their newspaper upon a tree to be conveniently 
read by all. Nay, the very aborigines, who have satisfied their stupid 
wonder at the hard-working white men, adopt this, perhaps at first sight 
the strangest of their customs, and set up native organs to protect their 
interests, instead of the tomahawk or the scalping-knife, which have 
failed in the face of powder and the press. In India alone there were in 
1830, in Bengal, eight native papers, and in Bombay four, two of which 
were not in existence in 1820, In 1839, Calcutta had nine weekly 
native papers, and Bombay had four. In 1839, six or eight gazettes 
were published in Bengalee. In the West Indies, Barbadoes had in 
1840 two newspapers edited by negroes, one of whom was 8. I. Prescod. 
In April, 1848, a newspaper called the Anglo-Maori Warder was pub- 
lished in New Zealand, half of it in the native language. Where the 
English rule is not established, but where Englishmen congregste, there, 
in plague-stricken towns in the East, on the burning sands of the South, 
~ Ln ice-bound coasts of the North, strange in its daring, strange in its 
liberty, and in strong contrast to the state of things around it, is the 
English newspaper. The Sandwich Islands had a Gazette, established in 
1836 by Mr. S. D. Mackintosh, which was, in 1839, incorporated with a 
second paper called the Polynesian. In the latter year an English paperwas 
started at Smyrna by Mr. W. N. Churchill, called the Manzari Shark. 
In 1838, two En lish weekly newspapers were tolerated at Canton, the 
oldest of which, Canton Register, was started on the 7th November, 
1827. Coming back to Europe, we find the Roman Advertiser, esta- 
blished by Mr. Hemans at Rome in 1846, and the Brussels Gazette, re- 
presenting English interests in the English language at Brussels, In 
1844, there were two English newspapers in France, Galignani’s Mes- 
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senger, appearing morning and afternoon in Paris, and the Bou- 
logne Journal, weekly at “5 
We are far ahead of our subject, but, strictly speaking, our 


subject closed with the last chapter at the end of the last century. To 
write contemporary cas | is to stumble over prejudices and to hand 
down party views, so we etermined to stop when we had recorded the 
birth and infancy of those papers which we daily read, and which more 
or less influence us and colour our opinions. But the subject seemed 
searcely complete without a word about that wide-spread colonial press 
which has gone into strange places hand in hand with commercial enter- 
pains, ali oe and political power: and we are in possession 
of a com outline of the history of that colonial press, for the greater 
ear of which we are indebted to an elaborate paper read by Mr. 

. L. Simmonds before the Statistical Society of London on June 21st, 
1841.* 

The earliest English newspaper published out of Great Britain was 
the Boston News Letter, which was established in 1704, and declined 
with the British rule, becoming extinct in 1774. -This was followed in 
1719 by a second paper called the Boston Gazette. In the same year 
Philadelphia set up a paper, the American Weekly Messenger. New 
York could not boast a newspaper till 1725, whenthe New York Gazette 
appeared. A paper, the title of which is lost, was started at Charleston 
in 1781 or 1782, and the Rhode Island Gazette in Newport in the 
latter year. The Virginia Gazetie appeared at Williamsburgh in 
1736. In 1720 there were only seven papers published throughout 
“the plantations” in America, and in 1775 only thirty-six, which were 
thus distributed :—New Hampshire, one; Massachusetts, seven; Rhode 
Island, two; Connecticut, four ; New York, four ; Pennsylvania, nine ; 
Maryland, two ; Virginia, two ; South Carolina, three ; North Carolina, 
two ; Georgia, one. But, if the number of papers has increased under 
the rule of the Stripes and Stars, it may be doubted whether their cha- 
racter has been improved upon these early prints. 

The first newspaper published in Canada was the Quebec Gazette, 
which red in January, 1765, only five years after the place was 

ised. The second paper, the Montreal Gazette, did not appear 
until 1775. In 1805, Canada had only six papers, five of which were 
published in Lower Canada, and one at Toronto, Upper Canada ; but, 
in 1830, Lower Canada had thirteen, and Upper Canada nineteen. In 
1840, Lower Canada possessed eleven papers (eight of which were for 
the =) ore and three for the French) and Upper Canada 
twenty-eig 
_ Newfoundland had only four journals in 1830, but the number had 
mereased to nine in 1840. The oldest existing papers are the Royal 
Gazette, started in 1805, and the Public Ledger, in 1822. 

Bermuda was slow in adopting the newspaper . Colonised in 
1609, it got on without a paper, till one J. 8 established the 
Bermuda Gazette, in July, 1784. In 1840 there were only two 


Mike last paper'tn the Bahames was the Royal Bahama Gases, 








* Journal of the Statistical Society. 
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established at Nassau, New Providence, in 1783. In 1840 there were 
only two, as at Bermuda, but they were semi-weekly instead of weekly. 

New Brunswick had two or three papers, published at St. John's, in 
1783: in 1830, it had seven; in 1837, ten; and in 1840, fourteen. 

The early press of Prince Edward’s Island came to grief. The Sé. 
John’s Mercury was started at Charlotte Town, in 1795, but there was 
no trace of a newspaper in 1802, and in 1835 there were only two, the 
oldest of which was only founded in 1823. 

John Bushnell published the first n which in Nova 
Scotia—the Halifax Gazette—on a half’ sheet of foolaep, ia 3 January, 
1751, but he only continued it for a few months, when its publication 
was, he some reason, suspended, and, al resumed after an interval, 
it did not come out with any regularity until 1760. In 1761, Anthony 
Henri undertook it ; and, on the extension of the British Stamp Act to 
the colony, in 1765, the size was doubled. The circulation at this time 
was seventy copies weekly. The second paper was commenced in 1766, 
and lasted four years ; and the third appeared on the commencement of 
the War of Independence. The merease of newspapers in this province 
was steady: in 1761, there was one ; in 1766, there were two; but in 
1771 the number had fallen back to one. In 1810 there were three, 
all published in Halifax ; in 1830, six; in 1838, eleven; and in 1889, 
fifteen. We have no later return. 

In Honduras, the press was founded soon after the colony,"and the 
Honduras Gazette started early in the last century; but in 1845, the 
only paper in existence, the Honduras Observer, dated its birth no 
farther back than 1841. The Belize Advertiser was started in 1888, 
and a second on November 25, 1840. 

Two Dutchmen, named Schultz and Volkutz, introduced the news- 
paper in British Guiana, and named their undertaking the Berbice Royal 
Gazette, bringing it out twice a week in 1816; but fe fell to the 
in May, 1840. In 1842, however, there was still paper pu at 
Berbice. 

Cape Breton only possessed one r in 1840 ; how early it had been 
Aiea with one = are not indensel Demerara had papers in 
1840, the oldest of which was started in 1805. 

Barbadoes has the honour of being the first of the West India Islands 
where the newspaper appeared. One Samuel Keimer started the Bar- 
badoes Gazette im 1731. He had no competitor ~ the Barbadoes 
a red, in 1762, under the management of George Edmund 

pes ret h continued till a fire destroyed the office and plant in 
“an 1845, when it was discontinued. The News Stamp Act 
came into operation in this colony in 1765. In 18 pos- 
sessed six papers, besides the government Gazette. 

Geena ‘conide gant 4o-Slahalees) teilaggeteesd was - 
early as 1742, and then Antigua, where the press was first foun 
1748 ; but the oldest existing paper did not appear till 1813. St. Kitt’s 


had a Gazette in 1748. 
Dominica, which only came into our hands in 1763, had an English 


newspaper in 1765. St. Vincent had a paper in 1784. Of the remain- 

ing islands, the oldest newspapers in existence in 1840, were: Trinidad, 
started 1826 ; Tobago, 1835; and St. Lucia, 1837; but we have no 
information as to when they first possessed a newspaper. 
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The Mauritius press is peculiar. The oldest was commenced ia 
1773, under the dominion of the French. e acquired the island in 
1810, but the press still retains its French characteristics. The = 
are named Ze Cernéen and Le Mauricien, and contain the “ feuille- 
ton,” that is a peculiar feature of French papers, on the lower portion of 
each page. In’Canada, and in Jersey also, some French papers have 
outlived the French rule. 

From Malta and Gibraltar we only have returns of the number of 
papers—no account of their first introduction. Neither do we know 
when ‘the first paper was started at the Cape of Good Hope. The oldest 
one now in existence there, the South African Commercial Advertiser, 
has undergone some vicissitudes. Started on January 7th, 1824, it was 

in the following May. Recommenced in August, 1825, it 
again suffered suppression for a fow months in March, 1827. 

We now turn to India. The first English paper published in that 
empire was Hicking’s Gazette, started at Calcutta January 29th, 1781. 
This was followed on the 4th of March, 1784, by the Calcutta Gazette, 
or Oriental Advertiser, a small official sheet. The oldest newspaper 
ocitiing in India is the Bengal Hurkuru (or Messenger), established as 
a weekly paper in January, 1795, but which became the first daily paper 
in India on the 29th April, 1819. 

Seven years after Ceylon fell into our hands the authorities started, in 
1802, the Government Gazette. This is the only instance, we believe, 

ut our colonial empire, of the government being the first to 
establish a newspaper. 

East of the Ganges, in Pulo-Penang, a paper called the Prince of 
Wales Island Gazette was started in 1805, but suspended for some 
years, and not resumed until 1833. At Singapore, the oldest paper was 
commenced in 1823, and published at first at irregular intervals. On the 
cession of the island of Hong-Kong, in 1842, a small newspaper was 
almost immediately established, called the Friend of China, at Victoria, 
the chief town. 

We should have mentioned in its place that an English weekly paper 
was published at Buenos Ayres, as long ago as 1826. 

the Australian colonies, we have little more than the statistics of 
the newspapers: their history has not been preserved. Mr. Simmonds’s 
elaborate is silent on the point. The oldest newspaper in New 
South W in 1841, was the Sydney Gazette, which was started on 
March 8th, 1805; but we do not know whether this was the first paper. 
The year following the first arrival of emigrants in Western Australia 
(Swan River), in 1830, a Mr. Gardner started a manuscript newspaper 
at Perth, the seat of government; and, in 1831, Messrs. Charles Mac- 
faull and W. K. Shenton followed his example; but the first printed 
seat was the Fremantle Observer, started by Mr. Macfaull, in 
1832, but which only lasted three months. The second paper, called the 
Western Australian, the enterprise of a Captain Graham, was equally 
unsuccessful; and the press was not established in the colony till Mr. 
Macfaull founded the Gazette, and Western Australian Journal, 
on January 8th, 1833." 





* Swan River News, vol. iii. p. 84. 
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The press in New Zealand had its origin in the New Zealand Ga- 
zette, the first number of which was published in London, and the second 
at Wellington, on the 18th April, 1840. The second paper was the New 
Zealand Advertiser, begun at Kororakika, Bay of Islands, 12th June, 


1840. 
We have now given as complete a history of the foundation of the 


Anglo-colonial press, and of the English ne in foreign countries, 
as coe could eanihe from the atusiale which exist. Although many of 
these a were started after the period when our history really closes, 
the annals of the British press must bear this repre cs in 
order that the growth of its offshoots far away may be recorded. 


XX. 


Concluding Remarks—“‘ What might have been said ”—Trials of Peltier, Hunt, 
Cobbett—The Duke of Brunswick and the Satirist—Bogle v. Lawson—The 
Felon Press of Ireland—Newspaper Presents, &c.—The Railway Papers—The 
Illustrated Papers— Eminent Members of the Press—The Steam Press—* The 


Unstamped”—The Cheap Papers—The Beacon and the Representative—The End. 


AND now we are loth to take leave of our subject, and would fain 
travel on along that path which we have followed for so many months, 
picking up traces of the march of civilisation, and tracking the footsteps 
of, we may almost say its pioneer, the newspaper. We have followed it 
through the length and breadth of the land, diverging with it when it led 
into strange places ; but now, retracing our footsteps, we find it beset with 
difficulties which bring us to a halt. There are pitfals of prejudice at 
every step—it narrows more and more into party views—and, as we come 
down to our own time, we find so much room for doubt, so much obscure 
which it requires Time’s telescope to see distinctly, that we are convinced 
of the propriety of closing our History with the period when living actors 
came upon the scene. Besides, the facts of newspaper history since that 
time are familiar to the present generation, and as a distinguished pro- 
prietor, of whom we sought particulars of the history of his paper, kindly 
suggests to us, the subject, as it loses its historic, assumes an indivi 
interest ; the personality of the press is the sort of information the public 
would relish. Having seen how and by what men the newspaper press 
was founded, they would like to know who and what men were now work- 
ing out that great power, and that is precisely the information (we quote 
our correspondent’s opinion without quite endorsing it) “‘ which the con- 
ductors of the press are bound in honour as well as by interest to conceal.” 

To most of the readers whose eyes will rest upon these the par- 
ticulars of the remarkable trial of Peltier for the libel on Bon —the 
scandal of the cause H.R.H. the Prince Regent v. Hunt the Ez- 
aminer—the prosecution of William Cobbett and the Register, and 
more recent campaign of the Duke of Brunswick against Barnard Gregory 
and his infamous paper the Satirist, will be too familiar to need repeti- 
tion. The noble cause of Bogle v. Lawson, in which the 7imes broke 
up and dispersed the most formidable gang of swindlers that ever existed, 
is recorded in marble in the Guildhall, London; and the miserable con- 
spirators who set up the United Irishman, the Irish Felon, and the Irish 
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Tribune, in the troubles of 1848, and which delighted to call “the 
press of Ireland,” and their somewhat om: respectable coadjutors, 
. Duffy of the Nation, and Dr. Gray of the Freeman's Journal, had 
too little of the hero in them to render their trials interesting. 

The means resorted to by newspaper proprietors to get up a circulation 
for newspapers might claim a little notice. The first form of bribe to 
subscribers. was the presentation of some trumpery print to all persons 
who subscribed for a quarter of a year—a ruse which had its run from 
1827 to about 1840. This was succeeded by the engagement of popular 
novelists to write tales for the columns of the weekly papers, and Captain 

t, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mr. Thackeray, the Countess of Blessington, 
Mr. James, Mr. Ainsworth, the Baroness of Calabrella, Mr. R. B. Peake, 
&c. &c., have all been connected with the newspaper press in this way. 
But this was expensive work, and the most curious moves were resorted 
to to get up a circulation for a new, and prop a falling old journal. Thus 
the Railway Bell, in 1845, presented a terrestrial globe, mounted on a 
stand, to.every subscriber for one year; the Railway Telegraph, a piano- 
forte, to be drawn for by its subscribers ; and the Pictorial Times, sums 
varying from 1000/. to 5/., to be disposed of inthe same way. This was 
much practised by that tribe of newspapers which grew like fungi from 
the root of the railway speculation of 1845-6, and which kept the 
eyes of adventurers feverish with their reports of the fluctuations of the 

the reports of committees, the meetings of directors, the plans for 
new lines, &c. &c. Of these singular papers we counted in London, iu 
1845, one daily morning, one daily evening, one thrice a week, seven 
twice a week, nineteen weekly, and two monthly. The seat of the 
mania was London; it only developed itself in the provinees in two papers 
in Dublin, ane in Edinburgh, and one in Glasgow. 

The a mak, arc might, too, have required a passing record —the 

i of its tion, and of the competition and imitation which its 
founders had directly to encounter. We should have to tell of the 
struggles of “the unstamped” in the early days of William IV. ; of the 
alterations in the stamp and advertisement duties, of their recent adjust- 
ment, and of the establishment of a cheap press. We should have to 
record the enterprise of Koenig, and the adoption by the Zimes of his 
steam-press, of growth of double numbers, and of monster supple- 


Most of the names eminent in our time in literature would have been 
drawn into the history ; names of all of eminence, of men of all 
shades of opinion: Coleridge and Lamb, Scott, Campbell, avd Allan 
i Leigh Hunt, Walter Savage Landor, Charles Dickens, 

wiss, Dr. Gifford, Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, Robert 
udley Costello, Robert Nicholl—the names crowd upon our me- 
; men, too, famous only from their connexion with the press, Barnes, 
> Delane, as editors, Clement, Easthope, Walter, and Ingram, as 
prietors, whose lives have not been written, would have had to be 
ht upon the scene. The unfortunate histories of Seott’s Beacon 
of Murray's Representative would have had to be told ; the subject 
have new and gigantic dimensions. 
have gathered more fects than have ever yet been got together 
rise and progress of the English newspaper ; we have followed 
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its growth more closely than it has yet been traced from its 
dawn ; we have carried the subject as far as it could be safel 
without getting entangled in questions of present interest ; 
behoves us to stop. We have necessarily omitted much dry and stati 
tical information, from its being unsui Se Re ; 
but should this work appear in a distinct form, we could add man 
curious particulars of this kind, and a complete list of the papers whi 
have appeared from the beginning to the close of our history. As it is, 
we have traced the growth of the press into a giant of strength, a power 
which, well directed, is the greatest public safety, or abused, the greatest 
public . May its conductors be ever armed with co and 

ided by discretion, beyond the reach of corrupt influences and above 
© power of popular clamour, ever proclaiming what is right, just, and 
true ! 

And so, Gop sPEED THE Britisn Press! 
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BY FLORENTIA. 


XI. 


Gallicano, Barga, and an Opera among the Apennines. 


In mentioning the various attractive localities in the neighbourhood 
of the Bagni, | should ill full my task did I not dedicate one = 
at least, to Gallicano and Barga—towns standing on opposite sides of the 
river Serchio—each approached through scenery of the most enchanting 
beauty. Barga particularly, situated on the summit of a steep acclivity, 
is the very type of the middle-age Italian town ; untouched by subsequent 
changes, surrounded by its walls—those ancient walls that have with- 
stood many a fierce attack from the belligerent republics of Florence, 
Pisa, and Lucca, who each alternately disputed its possession —still 
frown down in gloomy majesty over the surrounding countries, Early 
in the thirteenth centu sustained a igh Ae 
Pisans defeated the so om It is the last town on this side the Apen- 
nines, and here all the roads terminate or dwindle into mere tracks, known 
only to the shepherds and the robbers, whose different avocations lead them 
to a minute geographical knowledge of the fastnesses of the mountains. 
But my particular reason at this time for wishing to visit Barga was of a 
very different 7s pee with aught connected with its romantic situation 
or history. I had heard a certain pleasant report that nightly an excel- 
lent opera was performed, and the idea of hearing Bellini or Donizetti in 
@ country “ paese” embosomed in the Apennines, was a temptation to 
study Italian manners and habits, nosaphidiiogtal by foreign ifluence, 


quite irresistible. 
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enacted rolling actors ; ‘but then, how yuma a 
gel henge d of hearing an opera among the 
“Oh, | shall be most happy to chaperone you,” Joos mpd ra 
very thing I like—out of t way J and unusual sure we shall 
be vastly amused ; the more absu is the better.” | 7 
then,” said “ we will combine two things: drive first to , 
Gallicano, and then go on to Barga in time for the rising of the curtain.” 
“ With all my heart,” said’he. “T will be at your villa any time you 
isan ge ont ogee logise to Madame, who had made me re 
a solemn oath that I would be at her reception to-night to. meet the 
Mr. ——, whom she adores, at present, being, as you know, the only per 
son, except the countess, with a handle to their name at the Bagai. this 
. But I will get off, I assure you.” 

array Soe in the renimare we started on our the Ba 
excursion, lau at everything—killing every one at t i with 
our shafts as ‘lead as ducats. Sr Dermt _ unusuall yw and 
agreeable ; there was no end of his gossip and of his tales, of 
everything—from the last offer a Ry by Admiral to the Me aed a 
widow to the squabbles of the Casino, CC w Dr, C, had publicly, in 
the torn up a letter old-Cavaliere T. had addressed to him, flinging , 
the ents indignantly in. the air, for which insult the. cavaliere in- — 
tended formally next morning to complain to the grand duke... 

“The Ponte,” said he, ‘ will be up in arms to-morrow at our expedition. 
You must be prepared for that. Everythio will be set down as sealed, 
signed, and delivered, after our going to to the Opera at Barga— 
such an unheard-of novelty. g 

“ Miss ——,”’ said I, “ will be jealous.” 

- aan poor Luerezia! Come, that is too absurd. If I thought she was 

any such delusion, I never would enter the Villa ——— again. 
But, | by = Aas she’ll be at fault, she won’t know who it is; for we are 
four, and between three such charming ladies it would be deuced difficult 
—now, seriously, it would be—to coon” 

“ Ah, that is very fine,” said I, “to drag us in; but depend on it 
Miss ——— has her eyes on you—those awful eyes that would see through 
a stone wall.” 

“ Heaven forfend !” exclaimed he. “ I would not marry her had she 
the wealth of the Indies. I have been hearing the most absurd stories 
about her from Dr. T., who hates her dreadfully, and, being always here 
a season, is quite au fait with all her manceuvres. He tells me that 

last year she was all but married to a German black-leg from Baden- 
Baden, who made her believe he was a duke with a at territory 
in the Hartz Mountain. She was only just saved by the arrival of his 
principal creditor, who immediately arrested and carried him off.” 

** I cannot believe it,” said I. 

“ Fact, I pga ; indulgence of her darling passion of supremacy 
and patronage ; then, you know, her father did keep a -house, 

so she must certainly feel a kind of sympathy for the ‘ es 
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“Oh, Mr. M‘Dermott, you are too bad. I never heard such a mauvaise 

ue—such a compendium of gossip.” 

“ Well to be sure, and why not? ‘Do at Rome,’ you know; 
the proverb is somewhat musty, but as scandal is the order of the 
day at Ponte, and everybody takes away everybody’s character, 
why of course I follow the fashion. ’Pon my life, I never heard 

censoriousness in all my days. The men are watching the 
women all day from the bridge and the caffé, and the women in their 
turn watch the men out of the windows from behind the curtains and 
blinds, and then they all meet in the evening at the Casino and relate 
everything they have seen. By Jove! it’s as good as a play. At all 
events, I’m glad not to be one at the table d’héte, for that must be tre- 
mendous ; at least I eat my meals in peace. There’s that dreadful fool, 
Mrs. B., with all her new married airs and graces, she is insufferable— 
squeezing the doctor's hand between the courses and killing flies scienti- 
fically. dassare says it makes him so sick, he dines in his rooms now. 
What a nincompoop she makes of that tall handsome spouse of hers— 
he’s paid dearly for espousing the illustrious daughter of Sir 8S. Poor 
man! He's arly pinned to her petticoat, and does not dare come to 
drink beer at Giacomo’s; but some day he'll break bounds, and no mis- 
take. By the powers! she'll pay for her folly dearly enough. The ladies 
at Naples admire masculine beauty rt wor & and are by no means scru- 

ous.” 

“ Well, there I agree with you,” replied I. “ I do hate that woman 
cordially ; to see her mounted on a donkey, an animal so emblematical of 
herself, looking like a domestic dove, with that great man striding beside 
her, is too ridiculous—the looks of love, the affectation—it is sickening.” 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed M‘Dermott, “ ‘c’est l'amour qui fait tourner 
le monde,’ says the old song; and from the highest to the lowest the 
Italians at least think of nothing but love “a music. Talk of the 
cavalieri servente being given up, and the increasing morality of the 
Italian ladies! why it’s too absurd. The whole arrangement goes on 
precisely the same as when Lord Byron served the Guiccioli. The 
negroes will turn white before Italian ladies are faithful to their 
lords. Why should they be? Nobody thinks it any harm: in fact, 
they are admired for it; and a woman who had not her Cicisbeo, would 
be quite looked down upon in proper circles. Public opinion, far from 
discouraging the practice, jot sev it. Look at the high and mighty 
dame, Antonina of Naples, our grand duchess, as good a creature as 
ever breathed —although she is the sister of that beast the King of 
Naples—why, does she not invite to the court balls all the naughtiest 
ladies in Florence—those even who make gran scandalo? How mise- 
rable she must be with ‘the Tuscan Morpheus,’ as the poet Giusti calls 
him, ‘crowned with poppies and lettuce!’ I sincerely hope, for her 

of mind, she has some little distraction of her own all’ Italiano.” 

“«Come, come, Mr. M‘Dermott, you go too far. To me these in- 
trigues are odious; I detest the loose tone of Italian society, and hate 
the people as much as I love their beauteous land. The oe i abroad 
run into the opposite extreme, and are prudish, ill-natured, and censorious, 
to an almost incredible extent ; the most innocent actions are magnified 
into guilty frailties ; and as toa little innocent flirtation, such as one sees 
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every ball, why, a lady who were guilty of such levity at 
roll fed cvney bichs ewan her instantly ; all 
eountrywomen would be up in arms, although she might be 

7 i virtue.” : 





; and the stern, unbending dignity with which they 
virtue ly deprives it of all charm; every man must 
a quality in woman, but the possession of it need not make 
poatineiy es - But, pray don’t talk morality, it is so dull. 

one can see you are just come abroad, and know 
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at any rate,” replied I, “ you take care at least to instruct 
idea; you are the most dreadful gossip that ever lived sinee 
ou would write your memoirs they would outdo everything 
; even De Grammont would be cast into the shade.” 

I shall,” said he, laughing ; “ only it must be out of 
have half a hundred duels to fight, and be sure to be 
I went out, and that’s not pleasant.” 

the road under our villa, and followed the 

ived at a bridge, which we crossed, leaving the former 
For a time we wound among vineyards and gardens, 
of a high line of hills on one side, the broad stony bed 
on the other, now more than\half dried up by the sum- 
its breadth sufficiently evidencing to what a mighty torrent 
inter. After a time we em ve tame woes serene om 
around us, and the hills rising into lofty heights, 
i ing rocks overshadowed the road. The whole valley 
Serchio was ) arn out before us, beautifully bordered on either 
blue lines of distant mountains ; opposite s the towns of Barga, 
ia, and Fivisano, each seated on rival eminences; the entire 
landscape luxuriantly wooded, and dotted with villages, towns, churches, 
and cottages. Behind appeared the calcined summits of Prato Fiorito and 
Monte Coronato, looking like mere hillocks beside the gigantic forms of 
the neighbouring Apennines looming in the background. It was a beau- 
tiful afternoon, and nothing could exceed the rich beauty of the prospect. 

We passed one of those eternal Dogana, ever appearing in incom- 

ible situations, this one. separating the duchies of Tuscany and 

odena. The entrance into the latter is marked by a magnificent ravine, 
opening to the left, between a chain of imposing basaltie rocks, winding 
2 long vistas along the course of a river ; at their base are seat- 
forest trees and the usual rich vegetation, beautiful flowers and 

wild vines hanging in festoons from the branches. The river, after rush- 
along its rocky sides, forms near the road a magnificent waterfall. 
wmerous small cascades shoot out from the larger one in little streams 
and rivulets, that meander along the emerald turf on either side of the 
read, | ~ their own “i " oe Serchio below. The rush of the 
waters, refreshing sight o stal streams rippling over the 
pebbles, the nam, the ith wartin dies. dite Ahdie wlio, the 
¢ mountain pass disappearing among the 
under the shadow of the overhanging rocks, all unite to fonm 
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banks, looking down on what was passing below, thus forming 


the verdant forest, and commanded the everlasting mountains to unfold 
from the womb of chaos. 

To the left, the town of Gallicano was now visible, the houses sloping 
up the hill-side to reach the church standing on a high ledge of rock over- 
topping the whole. There is, to my mind, something quite em i 
of the Catholic faith in the situation of the churches, overcapping, as they 
almost always do, every other habitation with a kind of architeetural and 
local grandeur that admirably symbolises the creed of that faith to which 
they belong. In our own Protestant towns and villages the ehurch 
usually rises on a level with the other buildings in a sort of undignified 
vicinity and familiarity very unusual in this country, where, if possible, 
a majestic and commanding situation, removed from the common herd, 
is selected. While I was contemplating the lovely view with my friend, 
M‘Dermott had run off to greet a party on horseback from the Baths, 
Squire W. and his wife, he a regular specimen of a burly, red-faced 
Yorkshireman, strangely transplanted from his native parish to an Italian 
atmosphere, where he puffed, and groaned, and grew daily so red and 
bloated, that an attack of y seemed inevitable. His pretty wife 
and daughter, with their e straw hats, looked very picturesque 
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on horseback, but the squire was out of 
in the ‘least to appreciate a scene in he 
wurprising ; travelling can do them'no good, and their appear. 
fh manners, and various eccentricities, gre the 
g d ideas of our national barbarism. wonderful lingo 
y talk often displayed on the commonest subjects of 
oe SS 
to name in , very prejudicial to 
more enlightened Pirro pon really stiffer sa purse and reputa- 
‘fen ~~ the follies of such homespun bumpkins. 
After we had recaptured the volatile M‘Dermott, who seemed more 
than half inclined to offer his services as body-guard to Miss W., we 
descended the hill to Gallicano, lying among fields and vineyards, 
by a mass of dark, majestic mountains. S We dismounted in the 
piazza, where an payne we caffé often tempts parties from the 
araphidmou vont 2 large and airy upper r—in summer 
a roof and. some coarse curtains, which make an ex- 
cool 7 agreeable dining -room—and the master, who speaks 
has an excellent cuisine to boot. The caverns that lie 
rocks in the rear of Gallicano are the great objects of in- 
ape and while our horses rested we started to explore them. 
arora. bay outskirts of the town, we threaded our way along a 
ut in on either side by huge cliffs, following the course 
2 i a punto torrent that foamed ding, ‘Feats all kinds of fantastic 
eddies, and currents, and tiny whirlpools among the rocks, now assumin 
blk pom colour from thé branches that dipped into its waters an 
along its margin, now white and creamy as it dashed 
orne las of dark red stone impeding its course, shooting u seunioate 
misty foam, while, at sndther: point, the blue sky itself seemed 
reflected in its azure waters. There was a character (if I may so express 
it) about this torrent that made me watch its course with peculiar inte- 
Pap its impetnoesty told of wild scenes deep in the inmost recesses of 
the neighbouri ing Apennines ; of untrodden winter snows swelling its 
current to a majestic river, and of lonely caves and silent ravines among 
primeval woods, where its waters alone disturbed a silence unbroken, 
perbaps, from the Creation. 


We passed a mill, where, in order to break the force of the current into 
something erga and useful, it had been divided into c — series of 
streams, that rushed down ® green bank ov wn wit n-trees, 
aa with wild vines in a series ‘of fan-s odtedtallés.d into a 

basin beneath. rn ond, there was a fine old bridge, spanning the 

river in a single , from which the snowy clematis and the wild 

Te one i ae dip pped i in the water below. Still the path wound 
the rocks, bit where the caves lay; or at- what d was 
al conjecture, Suddenly, under an overhanging arbour of arbutus and 
daurel, we came on the riding party, now dismounted from their ponies, 
and reclining on the bank. Squire W. was with heat, and sat 
Lmiomy 5 Seton a podketshandkerchiet ile’ Mrs. W. and her 
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“Ah.” said M‘Dermott, “Iam glad we have met. How far are 
these confounded caves? There’s not a soul to ask a question of.” 

“ How far are they ?” gasped the squire; ‘ why, much farther than I 
mean to go. We have ridden up this cursed valley, which is more like @ 
bakehouse than anything else, miles farther at least, and we have 
seen nothing. There's this river always running, and the rocks, and the 
sun, but devil a cave did we see. I'll be hanged if you, Susan, get me 
out on such another fool's errand. I wish I had some good home- 
beer, my throat’s like a furnace.” 

Mre; W. laughed, and so did we, the squire was in such a comical 


rage. 

“If once I get home again out of this infernally hot country, catch 

me travelling again, that’s all, Why, I'd rather have our en and 

, and my home-farm and the pigs, than own all these moun- 
tains and nasty, smoking-hot valleys, that ‘twould kill me to live in. But 
Susan’s.a fool, and she and Nancy like it; but you're a man of sense, 
M‘Dermott, and don’t, I am sure, admire all this balderdash.” | 

On grumbled the fat squire, rehearsing his wrongs in being torn from 
his dear home and parish business, until at last I proposed that, asthe 
evening was advancing, we had best give up the caves, and turn towards 
Barga. When Mrs. and Miss W. heard we were bound to Barga—of 
all places for an opera—they were wild to accept my offer of seats in the 
carriage, and to accompany us.. But the squire would not hear of ‘it, 
and resisted manfully all their persuasions. 

“He had had enough for that day,” he swore, “and would go home to 
the table d’héte, without hearing any Italian squallini split their pipes. 
He hated them and their music, for a set of idle, good-for-nothing vaga- 
bonds, all bearded and moustached like French poodles. They might 
sing operas long enough before he'd leave his dinner to hear them.” 

Finding the squire resolute, we bid them adieu, and, returning to the 
~_ entered our carriage, and resumed the same break-neck road we 
come, Gallicano being too much bordered by precipices and shut in 


by rocks to command more than one aeeyrer 
After reaching the bridge, we turned to the left, and proceeded along 


a fine bowling road to Barga. After skirting the valley and the banks 
of the Serchio for some time, on the bank directly opposite to Gallicano, 
we passed by the most beautiful fields of emerald grass, of so intense a 
green it leokeel scarcely natural, watered by small streams. These fairy 
retreats, embowered in woods, serve as pasture to droves of milk-white cows, 
always attended, if not led, by a train of peasants, for fear they should 
encroach on the neighbours’ gardens and vineyards, We wound up a 
long and steep hill for about three miles in a zigzag course through 
scenery of idyllic beauty, the road bordered by fine trees—the aspen, 
oak, and ilex—while dwarf plants of myrtle, tus, and vines 

the ground. Every now and then fine vines arent through the trees, 
and the town of Barga, seated on the summit of the hill, surmounted by a 
fine cathedral, lay before us. The whole view was rapidly melting into 
one general tint of deep blue, save where a few clouds, just tinged with 
pink and yellow, told where the sun had set, and lit up the lofty points of 
the highest summits. At last we reached the principal gate of and 
dismounted on a broad piazza outside the walls, commanding the whole 

















. idea of what an original little it is. Around the piazza 
Seite Wandite di cintncitebaeetek” eftedngornry ecnvetiones 
for man and horse ; so our carriage was driven off to one of these retreats, 
adbantbeat car chaps throngh tke small arched portal which had so often 


was to see that, if there had been space, the steepness of the streets 
(many f which consisted in immenge fights of steps) could have give 
footing to no four-footed animal ; even a donkey would have been at fault. 
We made our way up to the acclivity, on which stands the cathedral tow- 
ering over the town, up interminable flights of through alleys so 
narrow neighbours might convemiently shake from opposite sides 
of the street. > saarmt Ar looking down some archway, one 
saw, below a perpendicular the passers-by in the lower 
of the town: one false step down these dreadful oubliettes, and 
was certain. After climbing until we lost all patience, we reached 
Duomo, on a broad platform above the town, where a splen- 
did view opened out ; but it had grown so dark nothing could be dis- 
tinctly discerned either inside or outside, which I regretted, as there are 
ot a sont mete nec sap within. wore 
grotesquely curious i in marble, with of 
i seie-teatiiéentidhn ane Gondiabierss 
But it was too dark to see them, and, besides, we 
opera to begin, and so hurried down the long flights 
els of this extraordinary little town inspired with 
The idea of hearing “‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
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floated before my 
dark little alleys in search of the 
House. At last we came upon an open door with a light, which 
hailed in hopes of gaining some information as to where we were to 
“ the caffe” of the town, and a good-natured 
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ing, and only to be found in Italy, where the 
commonest events and usages of life are all invested with an indescribable 
poetry, only to be understood when one has experienced its influence. _ 
We sat watching the different groups passing by to the Opera, peasant 


















excited considerable curiosity, 
istingui foreigners” would at least divide public attention with 
“Lucia.” We stared at finding a large salle, with five tiers of good- 
sized boxes, freshly painted in gay frescoes, and well-filled with a most 
fr ich we paid shout four shilingy, and begen to think tet, shhongh 
ich we pai four shillings, and to think 

we had meri we might find that music even at Barga was 
of native growth, and that all Italians are born with such an innate 
taste and feeling for the art, that they would not, even in so obscure a 
locality, tolerate what was indifferent. The few introductory bars of 
melancholy music which usher in the representation of poor Luey’s 
sorrows —the most touching and tragical of all Scott's creations—were 
now played, and the curtain drew up. The tyrannic brother was a most 
respectable barytone, and led off the chorus triumphantly, only he had 
the most extraordinary wilful leg, that would always, on its own account, 
turn the wrong way. The chorus themselves looked faded and fusty in 
dress and accoutrements, their ideas as to the garb of old Gaul being of 
the wildest description. Kilts they had on, but deeming, I presume, the 
bare knees indelicate, each was provided with blue drawers d i 

to the calves of the legs, met by red aoa ag black ribbon, 
highly singular in appearance. They were the only performers imper- 
fost in thesr parts, and, although he of the wilful ing gesticulated and 
beat time almost as energetically as the leader, nothing would make 
them sing in time or tune. 

The tenor—Ravenswood—had a really beautiful voice, and sang with 
the utmost taste and feeling. He was got up in the most ap 
fashion as the primo 'amoroso of the company: slouched Spanish hat, 
drooping black plumes, moustache and beard, and a om draped 
about him 4 fantigue, in mysterious folds, concealing half his visage. 
We all impatiently awaited the appearance of Lucia, as M‘Dermott 
declared her sorrow would be probably overwhelming on the present 
occasion ; but, on the contrary, we were agreeably surprised by the 
pearance of a pretty young creature—slight, donde; and modest, look- 


ing the part exactly—trembling with apprehension, but as melting, and 
tender, and impassioned as the cavaliere in the cloak could possibl ladon. 


A soft and sweet, though not a powerful voice, made the duets between 
her and Ravenswood most agreeable, as they both sang like Italians and 
musicians. Her acting throughout was admirable, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, after seeing Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, and all 
the other renowned prime donne of the day in the same character, as far 
as histrionic talent goes, I prefer the interesting Italian of the Opera at 
Barga infinitely to them all. Her acting in the mad scene was quite 
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beautiful; nothing could more perfectly portray the mild, yielding, 
gentle girl, ee up by despair and loss of reason into a resolution and 
an energy of which her natural character was incapable. But it was 
the delirium of a girl, the wild, plaintive, melancholy of a character as 
yet unformed, not the passionate, furious gesture of a woman who had 
tasted life, and, after giving full scope to every. sensation, ravts and 
raves with the energy of one versed in the play of the passions, a vehe- 
mence quite misplaced in the timid Lucia, The movements of her arms 
‘had an eloquence quite peculiar—a language of their own. Never did 
‘I see more grace and judgment displayed than in the artistic manner 
they seconded, as it were, her voice and countenance, It was a, charm- 
‘ing piece of acting: we were all riveted, and pocket-handkerchiefs 
actually appeared. M‘Dermott winked his eyes in all sorts of funny 
contortions, and at last fairly broke down, but, as we were alsoin a similar 
condition, he escaped a roasting. Ravenswood sang the final air of “ Tu 
che a Dio spiegasti ali” with excellent pathos, and died very pictures- 

uely among the folds of his immense mantle, although the chorus did 
doctor round him in the most uncouth manner, and destroy all tragic 
effect by their unfortunate blue drawers. 

Altogether we were, one and all, delighted with the opera, and soundly 
abused the stupid people at the Baths, who, within six miles of so agree- 
able an entertainment, prefer committing moral murder on their neigh- 
wid character at the caffe, or danciug themselves into a fever at the 

ino. 

"When we emerged on the murky alleys of the little town we were 
obliged to grope our way with great precaution, having ;a wholesome 
dread before our eyes of being precipitated down some of those fearful 
‘oubliettes, and never being heard of any more. At last we got sately 
out of the gateway and roused our servant, who was soon driving us with 
Italian nonchalance at a furious pace down the rapid descent, cutting 
round the corners in a most terrific manner. As the lamps shed a partial 
glare on the deep woods through which we passed, I remembered with 
no pleasant sensation that we were in the land of banditti, and that we 
were passing along solitary ravines and rocky defiles most favourable to 
their attacks... But M‘Dermott laughed at my fears, declaring that, for 
his part, nothing would be more gratifying to his feelings than an en- 
counter with robbers—it was all ‘he wanted to complete his Italian expe- 
riences. This particular romance I am thankful, however, we were spared, 
and arrived safely at the Ponte, when, after depositing this droll crea- 
Spal who had talked as much as ten ordinary people, we returned 
me. 
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NORTH-WESTERN AMERICA.* 


Or Mr. Kohl it may truly be said that he has seen the manners of 
many men and their cities ; masculine counterpart of Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
he has gone round the world taking notes, with a full determination to 
print them. Many ponderous volumes has he already given forth ; the 
list of his works would probably put G. P. R. James to the blush ; and 
English readers have groaned over the heavy pages of statistics which he 
has collected with very conscientious and Teutonic patience. Fortu- 
nately, however, with age, Mr. Kohl, like tawny. port, grows mellower, 
and the book we have now under consideration is probably the most 
amusing of his luminous and voluminous series. Still, we cannot recom- 
‘mend it for our readers’ perusal ; no one but a reviewer, regarding it as a 
portion of his daily labours, could wade through 550 solid 8vo pages, 
and they will probably be satisfied with a short résumé of his travels, and 
take our word for the literary and social value of the work, 

Impressed with a desire to visit the great emigration fields, where 
Germans have settled down to found that republic which a wise destiny 
has refused them at home, Mr. Kohl proceeded, in the summer of 1855, to 
Pittsburg, whence he intended to commence his travels. Pittsburg may 
‘be regarded ‘as the Sheffield of the New World: iron ore and oath are 
found in the immediate vicinity, and an admirable system of water com- 
‘munication furnishes an outlet for its manufactures. At present it con- 
‘tains a population of 80,000, but the Yankees are not satisfied with that. 
‘The nucleus of the population was formed by a number of Scotch families, 
“‘a very church-going sort of people, but not the right sort of men, for 
they keep everything in a backward state,” and the Yankees consider that 
the direst insult which can be offered to their go-aheadism. But there 
is no doubt of the innate dulness of Pittsburg; even Chevalier, who 
usually forms a mild judgment of American towns, is obliged to confess, 
- qu’il n'y a sur la terre, y compris les Etats Unis, pas une seule ville 
ou l’idée de s’égayer traverse moins souvent les ceryelles.” 

At the outset of his travels, Mr. Kohl was under a difficulty ; he did 
‘not know what suitable language to employ in writing the history of 
western civilisation. It is impossible to do so in the American style, for 
they have shot out into certain sublime notions of ‘ the magic wonders 
of the West,” its “ magnificent improvements,” and “ proudest and most 
noble monuments which speak volumes for Western energy ;’’ and these 
remarks have become so current that they no longer produce any effect, 
and the plain matter-of-fact reality can gain no recognition. Full of 
these doubts, he took ship for the “ Queen of the West,” the city of 
Cincinnati. 

I had already heard and read a good deal about Cincinnati, but must confess 
I had formed no correct idea of the external aspect of this remarkable city. The 


reality far surpassed my expectations, and I really believe ail the ideas formed 
about it in Germany are far behind the truth. The splendour and size of the 
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houses, the crowded state of the shops and stores, the busy life in the long and 
most conveni the number and elegance of the churches and public 
buildings, surprised me at the first -—- built as they are on a spot where, fifty 
years back, there was only a poor block-fort to repulse the inroads of the Indians, 
and where now nearly 200,000 people are congregated. 
The Indians compare the settlements which the Europeans make in 
their prairies with spots of grease in their white buffalo robes, the more 
are rubbed the larger they grow, and cannot be extirpated." The 
small colonies which the Yankees sent out to settle in these great western 


cities have a ae analogy with these grease spots. The city may grow 
as it pleases, but if the Yankee drop Z gomctnogs once in it it will not 
come out again, but “pa with its growth, and strengthens with its 
strength. To Mr. Kohl the vineyards round Cincinnati were a special 
object of interest. In 1855, close on 400,000 gallons of wine were pro- 
duced in the Ohio valley, from two descriptions of grapes found in the 
American woods, the Isabella and Catawba. From these are made two 
sorts of wine—the sparkling and the dry wine. The natural result of the 
juice of the grape being enjoyed in the city is, that art has also taken 
footing there. Powers, the sculptor, was born there, and many of his best 
works are in the possession of Mr. Longworth, the largest wine-grower 
in the valley. According to the Americans, Powers’s “ Fisher Boy, his 
America, California, &c., stamp him as the sculptor of his age, if not of 
all .” But for all that, Cincinnati is still less of a Florence than a 
Birmingham, and the real value of the city, its value in dollars and cents, 
is not to be found in the ateliers of Powers and Beard, but in the great 
factories of Hinkle, Guild, and Co., “60 by 250 feet, and six stories 
high,” and other hundred similar establishments. 


Some of these factories which I visited are not only of the greatest value for 
the west, but also possess a general interest. Hinkle and Co. are manufacturers 
of windows, doors, and houses. In their magnificent factories entire houses are 
made for western emigrants. I saw in their stores not only the material for 
several hundred houses, but houses displayed for pattern and selection, just like 
tables and chairs among us. Houses for bachelors at 100 dollars ; houses for 
families, with so many rooms—kitchen, keeping-room, and sleeping-room—for 200 
or 250 dollars. They have sold 2000 houses in one year. An emigrant proceed- 
ing down the Ohio chooses a house according to his wants and pocket. In a 
few hours it is taken to pieces and packed, and on arriving in the morning in 
Kansas or Nebraska, he can be under his own roof by nightfall. The entire 
house, carefully packed, weighs from 2000 to 3000 lbs., and many of the rail- 
ways carry them at very cheap rates to promote settling along their lines... . . 
But I was still more surprised at the colossal furniture factories, where all 
the rough work of sawing, planing, &c., is done by steam-power, with admirable 
speed, e and accuracy. .... I only wish we had a thome one of these 
bed factories, which supply the houses and cabins of the west with such com- 
fortable and civilised yas te apparatus. The Germans would then gradually 
begin to spend the third portion of their life in a less barbarous fashion than they 
now do. Even the Indians in the Missions on Lake Superior are better bedded 


than the majority of our middle class. 


As an instance of American spirit, we may allude to Mr. Greenwood’s 
factory for door locks. Twenty years ago not a single one was made in 
America, but they were all imported from England. At length some one 
tried to imitate and produced an article costing 2} dollars. Now 
these locks are made for 10 dollars a dozen, and sent on by ton weight 
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to the west. In Cincinnati there are about 50,000 Germans, the 
majority em in factories, of which the Americans absorb all the 
profits. But while Mr. Kohl regrets that so many sturdy arms are taken 
from their own country to labour for strangers, still he willingly allows 
that the Germans are very well treated, and, by a natural process of 
reasoning, he mentions that he never saw slaves ill-treated in this portion 
of America. The Yankees say, ‘‘ The niggers are children, and it is be- 
neath our dignity to treat them otherwise than kindly.” The lot of the 
northern negro is far preferable to that of the Russian serf. Mr. Kohl 
saw a negro boy heartily thrashing a white lad, and black and white 
children playing together. On another occasion he saw a very elegantly 
dressed negress descending from a hackney carriage with her daughter. 
The black young lady had some books to carry, which she tried to hide 
under her cloak. Mee. the books openly in your hand,” said the 
mother; “that is very fashionable, ladies carrying books.” 

It is a difficult matter for the traveller in America to visit the public 
institutions, from which so much instruction can generally be derived. 
The fear of centralisation, which pervades the whole Union, is very great 
in each state. The university will be in one corner, the state prison in 
another. The state’s Blind Institution has been allotted to another 
town ; and if you wish to see the Dumb Institution, you have to travel a 
good hundred miles. It seems as if the founders of the state were not 
able to overcome this general centrifugal force which ever spreads’ the 
several towns over miles. Ohio is probably the only exception to this 
rule, for in Columbus the principal state institutions are collected together. 
Of the state prison system, Mr. Kohl speaks doubtfully ; and he had good 
reason for doing so, when he found in one year that 120 out of 600 
prisoners died. The Yankees let out their prisoners’ labour to private 
persons, and in the Columbus prison one wing is occupied by a tool 
manufactory, the owner of which pays so much a day for the use of a 
certain number of prisoners. 

The system of gloomy, solitary cells has this advantage, that the prisoners 
have an extraordinary desire to work. They long to quit their cells for the airy, 
social workshop, and work diligently, so long as they are allowed, But the 
Christian day of joy and recruiting abana a perfect horror to them. The 
American Sunday is kept with the extremest rigour in the prisons. The pri- 
soners are left the whole day in their dark cells, with the exception of the three 
hours they spend in church, and the few minutes required to still hunger. Were 
they dowel | to take exercise on this day, they probably be better disposed 
to hear the preacher; but such is not the case. On Monday morning they leave 
their cells for work in a most debilitated state. Monday, hence, is the day on 
which the workmen are of least value to their hirer; but it gives plenty 
of employment to the doctor and surgeon. 

The discipline in the prisons is severe; the douche is employed as a 
punishment, and corporal punishment to the amount of twelve stripes is 
usual. The restless heads and shoulders of the unhappy Irish are the 
chief sufferers; but the Germans make very good prisoners. The lunatic 
asylums are well filled in America, and it is surprising to notice how 
rapidly madness is extending in that young and flourishing country. In 
1855, Ohio State had 3000 lunaties and idiots in restraint, giving a pro- 
portion of 14 per 1000, the population amounting to about two milli 
The system followed does not appear to be good: there is. plenty of 
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prayer-books, no pictures on the walls. But the great defect of all public 
institutions in America is the constant in the direction. Mr. 
Kohl could not, find a single person who had held office more than two 
and yet .nothing is more requisite than that the directors should 
Ipeen by expesionce t is best suited for the patients committed to 
their care... Now, it is merely regarded as a matter of money, and the 
office-holders, knowing their insecure position, have no care for anything 
_. Nothing surprises a traveller in Western America more than the care- 
less manner in which the railways are opened to traffic. In going 
from ‘Cairo to St. Louis, over the prairies of Southern Illinois, the railway 
was not “ballasted,” and the train teok the most surprising leaps, at 
times so bad that the passengers were all shaken up in a heap, and 
tumbled about in the strangest positions. In America, people are re- 
uested to put up with this, and remember that granite and stones are 
ult to procure in this fat prairie land ; and those passengers who are 
not inclined to wait a year in Gsizo, until these things have been brought 
up at great expense, only laugh at the bumping. Of course the line is 
not railed in ; that would be too expensive at starting, and produce no in- 
terest; so trains are repeatedly upset by running over an ox or so which 
the cow-catchers have not caught up scientifically. But then life is re- 
garded as a trifle in America. 

The principal object to which our author devoted his attention at St. 
Louis was the Jesuits’ Gymnasium, now containing about 240 students, 
50 of them being Protestants. The education imparted is so good, that 
the pupils run risk of perversion, which, however, to the honour of 
the Jesuits, is very rarely attempted. The St. Louis Gymnasium has an 
excellent library, cabinet of minerals, and observatory. The Catholic 
schools in America have a much larger recruiting ground than the Pro- 
testant. Half'Catholic Canada in the north, whole Catholic Mexico in 
the south, are excellent flank positions for Catholicism to conquer the 
Protestant territory in the centre. Catholicism would not be opposed to 
an annexation of Canada and Mexico, and were that effected, there would 
be a perfect North American Church. But leaving religious politics, let 
us glance for a moment at St. Louis, which now contains above 190,000 
inhabitants, having quintupled its population in fifteen years. It seems 
that the prophecies of St. Louis’s future greatness are in a fair way of 
fulfilment, and that by the end of the century it will contain the promised 
half-million; ‘but it must be remembered that the city belongs to a 
slave state, and the interest of the slaveholders presses heavily upon it. 

From ‘St. Louis, Mr. Kohl proceeded by railway to Chicago, the train 
consisting of two carriages! The greatest curiosity our author saw en 
route was ‘a very young man, scarcely nineteen, who made himself re- 
markable by Ins assumed importance. He must have been a great 
traveller, though, for his box bore the address, “Honolulu, S. T.;” and 
he told the travellers, when he could time from examining the 
prairie through his fashionable eye-glass, that he had been blown up twice 
on the and Missouri, burnt down to the water’s edge on other 
rivers, and half @ dozen times run upon snags and sunk; but he did not 
care very much about such things, for he could always save himself. He 
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had now some “notion” of buying land in Illinois, and asked several 
ganas Mae ope to be ‘experienced persons, where would be the 
est spot to settle. And when the men took great trouble to explain this 
to him, he thanked them graciously, like a prince receiving the report of 
one of his stewards. No wonder Mr. Kohl felt an at the conceit of 
“Young America,” and at the degree of servility which elder men display 
towards youths. This a ially the case in the west, for there ~ 
men appear to and masters. It is true that near 

siduything has been made there by young men. ‘Through the whole 
country there are no grandfathers grandmothers. Young men be- 
tween twenty and thirty are at the head of all the great enterprises. At 
Decatur, Mr. Kohl formed the acquaintance of a German who was doi 
remarkably well, but was bitten by the American mania of “ moving. 
From him he learned the mode to evade the troublesome Maine liquor 
law : 

“The fevers are bad enough, but it is worse that they try to stop a fellow 

inking here. In our town the Yankees have introduced a temperance law, 
but we Germans do not trouble ourselves ‘much about it, and, as we are fond of 
beer, we manage this way. Any man can legally buy a cask of beer, so we send 
to St. Louis for one in turn. ‘Then we invite our friends to our house, not to 
drink beer, for that is forbidden, but we ask them, and they come. That beer- 
barrel is there, and each takes a glass and fills it himself as often as he likes. 
We don’t give it here—oh dear no! The next time our friend allows us to 
‘take’ a couple of glasses or so. And in this manner we manage to amuse 
Ourselves decently.” . 


The engineers and labourers who laid down these prairie lines had @ 
hard and adventurous life. They camped for months in tents, and when 
the works had to be carried on through the winter, they. were frequently 
beset by ice and snow. Then they suffered hunger and other need, like 
Arctic discoverers, and frequently lived as the hunters and beaver-trappers 
in the Rocky Mountains. Even the trains. suffer at times,, On one 
oceasion they stuck in the snow, and the engines sent up to draw them 
out also stuck. The carriages had to be broken up and burnt to keep the 
travellers alive, and the. last.of their provisions were consumed by the 
time the workmen had dug them out, Another annoyance onthe road 
is, that: the train runs over a skunk now. and then, which emits. an 
intolerable smell, pervading the carriage for hours. At length Chicago 
was reached, another of the American wonders, containing 100,000 
inhabitants, although twenty years back but a nest of miserable huts. 
With the exception of Karakorum, the great tent city, which sy 
Khan founded on the spot, where, when a lad, his father’s horses h 
pastured, never was a swamp converted so rapidly into a cent city 
as Chicago, As a specimen of its growth, we may mention that, in 1852, 
when the city contained 30,000 inhabitants, waterworks were made lange 
enough to supply 100,000 persons, although many eminently eautious 
men shook their. at this unwarrantable expenditure of public money, 
and accused the commission of making a man’s coat for a lad... In 1856 
the population had already increased to one hundred thousand, and it was 
found necessary to pull down the waterworks and build them double the 
size. Nor is.Chicago behindhand in the amenities of life. | 

“To form an idea of the school and other books sold here, you must visit one 
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of the bookseller’s COR ry deme me ery ep 
whole of the West. One of the houses, Griggs and Co., sold 
ee school-books. Many of ‘the houses, however, devote them- 


_ entirely to romantic literature. I saw here stores, whose riches in robber 
and ses adventures, and filibuster and love-stories, from pens quite unknown 
in Europe, ished me as much as the abundance of exotic creeping plants in 
= tropical forest. These books are found in the hands of every traveller, in the 
solitary cabins of rland. You will even see a muscular pilot or fireman 


1 ss hours, over such sugar-candy books as “ Adda, the 
Fishegicl on Wreck ;” or “ Adelaide Waldegrave : the Trials of a Governess ;” 
or “ 





Pacha; or, Love in a Harem;” or again, “Charles Vavasour, the 
Outcast Heir ;” or, worst of all, studying Wickoff’s absurd and false Memoirs. 
It is remarkable in both branches of human food what a fancy the Americans 
display for dainties and indigestible pastry : still there are many men who devote 
themselves to healthy literature. At one house in Chicago alone, there were 
twenty-two subseribers from countries to the west of Lake Michigan for the 
New British — published in Scotland. Bohn’s Classical British Authors 
had also a emand; and as I have mentioned the sailors studying the 
* irl” and the “ Robber’s Daughter,” it is but just that I should not forget 
the captain of a small steamer on which I made a trip along Lake Superior, and 
who, whenever the weather gave him a chance, ran _ to his cabin to forget 
the world in perusing Shakspeare. 

Among the curiosities, we may mention that there is a commercial 
school, with a special “teacher of the art of detecting counterfeit and 
altered bank-notes,” and a very fine public library. Indeed, in the very 
smallest towns, in those which the Yankees contemptuously term “ jump- 
ing-out places for runaways,” the first thought is to establish a library. 

e wish that our lange towns would take example from their American 
brethren. But the most remarkable invention in Chicago is the 
“elevator” for raising cora from the ship into the magazine, and vice 
vers. The elevatoris a huge many-storied building, with quadrangular 
towers on the roof, and bearing strong resemblance to a citadel or fort. 
They are generally built close to the port, so that the ships can lie close 
under them to receive their cargo. A branch railway runs from the 
depdt to each elevator. The trucks are separated from the train and 
brought under the elevator, and discharged into large tanks. By means 
of an endless chain of buckets the corn is then carried up to the several 
floors with imeredible rapidity. In the four towers are huge weighing 
machines, from which the corn proceeds down a spout into the vessel. 
The ease with which these various operations are effected is wonderful : 
on one occasion of t speed, nine thousand bushels were taken out of 
the trucks, carried through the elevator, weighed, and sent down through 
the spout into the vessel, all in one hour, and only a dozen human ma- 
chines employed during the process. 

From Chicago our author proceeded westward on the Great Arterial 
Railway connecting Lake Michigan with the Missouri. Strange to say, 
the formation of this line found the chief opponents in the townspeople of 
Chicago. In 1847, the projector first set to work, and with great diffi- 
culty raised 50,000 dols., with which he went eastward and purchased a 
qpentty of old metals, while his confederates in Chicago got ready the 

ties.” When the first thirty miles were laid down, the inhabitants saw 
they had a good thing in their hands : they bought new metals, took up 
the old ones to be sold to some railway still further west, and the 
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. ity of Chicago has increased one hundredfold in the last ten years. 
chemise Kohl once more entrusted himself to the broad bosom 
of the Mississippi ; but to his annoyance could not secure a place on board 
the mail steamer, which he had been advised to do, “ because they do not 
often explode, or be burnt, or run on snags, like the others.” A pleasant 
country to travel in, surely! But as the steward could not even promise 
him the comfort of a en chair for hit nights rest, he wae obliged to 
risk his life on an ordinary steamer. But the voyage on the Mississippi 
affords so much to see that you gradually forget the danger you run. 
The mode of laying in wood is highly original : in the midst of the forest 
you see a cabin, and a pile of wood. A man holds up his price chalked 
on a huge board, and if it suits the captain, he bids him bring on twenty 
loads or so. Some of the woodmen have even facilitated the opera- 
tion by having the wood packed ready on rafts. If the price suits, the 
captain tells him to push off, and the load is taken on board without the 
steamer having any occasion to stop. Equally original is the way of 
making contracts for carrying merchandise. The captain is generally on 
the look-out at any likely spot, and if he noticed any man making signs 
to the vessel, he would draw in nearer land, and ask, through a speaking- 
trumpet, “ What do you want?” “A lot of flour to go down to St. 
Paul.” “How much?” “Three hundred sacks.” “ t will you 
give?” “Twenty cents a sack.” The en kept his hands in his 

et, went on smoking, and after going through a rapid mental calcu- 

ion, calmly replied, “ I reckon I will not take them—go ahead!” The 

unlucky man with his three hundred sacks began to make new signals, 
and evinced a disposition to raise his price, but it was too late. 

From St. Paul, Mr. Kohl proceeded up the St. Peter’s river, and 
entered an entirely new country, the Valley of the Minnesota, which, 
however, already began to bear witness to the invincible energy of the 
Americans. In all directions he came across “‘ movers’ wandering to the 
far west, and living for months on salt pork and water, before they could 
make up their minds to settle down comfortably for a season. 

Among the numerous company of travellers who assembled in the narrow 
keeping-room of the little inn at Shakspere, was a young couple that interested 
me much. It was a young man with his wife belonging to the better classes, 
who had come from the east, like many thousand others, to “ start life.” They 


had no money, or very little. But the young man had powerful arms, and she 
pomennes courage enough to go, under his protection, no matter whither. He 

temporarily settled his wife in this village, where she mended clothes, 
wrote letters, and sang to the piano. Among other songs she sang were, 
“ Home, sweet home ;” “Good news ;” and si songs which contained a re- 
ference to the home in New England. He, in the mean while, made excursions 
into the surrounding country with map and compass, to find their future estate. 
At first it would be rather rough work in the cabin he intended to build, but it 
would soon be converted into a blockhouse, and within a few years his wife 
would have a house over her head, as comfortable as heart could desire. I had 
many opportunities of noticing later, that educated young Easterners are no 
rarity among the rough denizens of this Squatter-land. The spirit of enterprise 
which animates them all, the “Western fever,” the loose fa y ties, the muta- 
bility of fortune in the great commercial cities, and other circumstances, con- 
stantly impel young men to the west,)Jand urge them to deeds of daring and 
enterprise for which their education had by no means fitted them, 


And this is not surprising ; millions of fat acres are waiting ecultiva- 
tion, and can be claimed by any one who has the will. But the spectacle 
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not last long : when these districts have been settled, we shall look 
vain on the map of the world for a country where a similar immigra- 
on tho gm, and when the deed is done, these pioneers of the 
will take their places in history, like the fabled Argonauts of yore. 
It is to be that so much injustice and bad conduct are con- 
nected with the immigration here: when there is elbow room for all, it 
might be fancied that they would settle down gratefully and in a con- 
tented spirit ; but men are never satisfied. When much 1s offered them, 
always want still more. There is no want of bold, reckless fellows, 
force when justice is not on their side. When a piece of 
nt ae Me they do not stop to ask if any one has already a claim to 
it by expending his labour upon it. They “jump into it,” build a cabin 
during the night, make a trench round the land which they intend to 
appropriate per fas et nefas, and with a loaded rifle challenge the neigh- 
bours to leave them in peaceful occupation. To prevent such arbitrary 
proceedings, the settlers generally associate themselves into what are 
called “claim clubs,” to protect their rights ; but these at times are only 
a cloak for injustice. 

Fort Ri was the next place visited by our indefatigable traveller, 
and he gives an omg account of the life of the American soldier 
on the Indian frontier. These forts bear considerable resemblance to the 
Russian military colonies, or the Austrian Griinzer posts. They have 
round them a quantity of meadow land, on which the oxen pasture ; 
forest land, in which wood is felled ; arable and garden land, from which 
the soldiers obtain their vegetables, fruit, and a portion of their corn. 
Hence, the soldiers must be also herds, farmers, and gardeners, and un- 
derstand the use of all sorts of tools, from the axe down to the cobbler’s 
awl and tailor’s needle. All this suits the Germans, who are the chief 
soldiers in America. They can display their talent and employ all their 
apy § Then must be added the high pay, which enables them to 
save a decent sum in the course of a few years. Many persons, there- 
fore, go into the American army as a school, or as if apprenticed to a 


The private receives here eleven dollars a month and all found. If he is 
saving, he can lay by a hundred dollars in a year. Until very recently the pay 
has been continually augmented, as wages were going up, and it grew more 
difficult to obtain soldiers. But the discipline is extremely severe. This is 
very necessary in an army made up of all sorts of people. They are specially 
strict and inexorable against deserters, as the temptations are so numerous. 
The country is large and wide, and escaping and concealment all the easier. 
And the offers made to the soldiers by farmers in the towns, and indeed every- 
where, are all too cane. When a deserter is caught he is punished with 
six months’ hard labour ; he is also subjected to a severe corporal punishment. 
Farther, his head is shaved, and the letter D traced with a needle and gun- 
powder on his skin. When his time of imprisonment has expired he is drummed 
out with disgrace, and declared incompetent to serve again. 


_ No great comfort need be expected by the traveller whose cruel fate it 
is to spend a night in one of the prairie inns. They have, too, unfor- 
tunately, the pretension of supplying their guests with beds, and it may 
be imagined how sleep is murdered. But the strangest thing to our 
author was that these prairie republicans expect as much politeness and 
attention from el py as if they were making him a present of his 
entertainment of demanding next morning a couple of dollars for 
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all. the dirt,-discomfort, and misery. They might surely shoot a pair’ of 
prairie hens for a traveller now and then, - = up @ buffalo’s on 

or some other) national delicacy. But they have no thought of such 
things. All must be done after the traditional customs of the unbendin 
Anglo-Saxons of the East. Tea and coffee must be served up even 1 
they be only dirty water, just as in New York ; there must stand the 

of sweet molasses, even if the sweetness be long converted into acidity; 
and to these must be added the hot pasty rollers with which a i 
could putty the windows, the conbienudal butter, and the salt, leathery, 
morning, mid-day, and evening pork, the only sort of meat eaten in this 
teeming country. All these things, which no reasonable man can eat, 
must first be arranged on the long table and unwashed cloth, in preten- 
tious but area. pots and pans, until the hostess has rung 
the bell and orders you somewhat roughly to “ take this seat,” 

From Dubuque (where he stayed some time to examine the lead 
mines), Mr. Kohl made an excursion to the Trappist monastery in Iowa, 
known by the name of “ New Meillerie,” from be building of that name 
in France, which Louis Philippe dissolved. The monks proceeded, in 
the first instance, to Ireland, bat were induced by the Catholic Bishop 
of Dubuque to proceed to America, where six hundred acres of land were 
given them, and four-and-forty Trappists settled down in their own 
home. As these gentlemen pursued the “labora” as zealously as the 
“ora,” they soon set to work and rigged up a chapel and blockhouses. At 
first, the neighbours were frightened at these black-gowned and hooded 
brethren: the place was avoided as if plague-stricken. Their very 
silence was turned against them, as if they hoped to keep secret the ter- 
rible mysteries of their order, and they performed their ceremonies by 
night, as they would not bear the light of day. In short, they were 
regarded as the corporeal expression of the Evil Spirit, and shunned ac- 
cordingly. Still they were not assailed, as they would have been in 
many countries; they were merely left to their own devices. By degrees, 
however, prejudices wore off ; it was seen that the Trappists worked hard 
for a livelihood at any rate, and this gained the respect of the country 
people. Then they did their neighbours any little service in their power; 
one of them was a surgeon, and, as the Trappists are never ill, he could 
devote all his time to the. people around. Soon after, the Trappists put 
up a blacksmith’s shop, and attended to their neighbours’ horses, ploughs, 
axes, &c., for uo other pay than thanks. In the same way they set up a 

nter’s and cabinet-maker’s shop, to the great advantage of those 
around, In short, the neighbours soon found out that these “ black 
fellows” were not so bad as they had been painted, and now the folk came 
to consult the prior in any difteulty, and make him arbiter in matters of 
dispute. When Mr. Kohl arrived at the monastery he found the Trappists 
all engaged in getting in the harvest with one of M‘Cormick’s reaping- 
machines. In their stables they had some splendid “ Devonshires and 
Durhams,” of which they were justly proud, and were rearing a calf to 
show at the next exhibition. 


At last they conducted me into the interior of their building, which was cer- 
tainly very monastic. ‘The house was built of clumsily planed trees, The 
sleeping-rooms were less comfortable than the soldiers’ casemates at Sebastopol, 
A bi et and the hard floor, such was their sleeping apparatus. The refectory 
was built much as Robinson Crusoe and Friday would have built it, if they had had 
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uantity of islanders to accommodate. The only part of the mo 
Oe was the chapel, but the only ornaments were the huge psalters, 


in Belgium, and the folio prayer and hymn-books. They are about to 
anergy ious building, but their comforts will not be enhanced thereby. 
They live, as before, according to their severe rules. It is only for the honour 
of God and the Church, and then for the better accommodation of their guests. 
For these ‘Trappists are very hospitable, and frequently entertain guests for 
weeks. They invited me to stop as long as I pleased, or, as they said, as long 
as I could put wp with their frugal and severely observed economy. At times, 
I believe, receive involuntary guests, for the monks are now and then em- 
played by the Catholics to discip ine priests who have gone astray, and teach 

em the right road in the seclusion of the far west. Sometimes, too, priests 
lay such a penance on themselves, and come from the east to enjoy a ‘spiritual 


retreat” for weeks. 

The servitor coguine was a French count, who had lived among the 
Trappists for thirty years, after giving one half of his fortune to found 
two schools, and the remainder to the Church. Although a man of 
great talent and education, he would never accept a higher office; he 
cannot even be persuaded to become a pére; he is still a layman, and 
always replies, ‘‘ Les plus humbles stations pour moi!” ‘This spirit ap- 
pears to be the ruling one among the Trappists, for so soon as the new 
monastery is finished, an abbot will have to be elected, and the prior has 
already received twenty applications to decline the office. On leaving 
the Trappists, Mr. Kohl proceeded to visit a planter on the Mississippi, 
being driven by a boy of twelve years, who carelessly smoked his cigar, 
and held the followmg characteristic conversation : 


“Do you know the St. Nicholas Hotel, in New York?” he asked me. “ Do 
you stop there—it’s first-rate, 1 guess. When I was in New York I used to 
stop at the Ice House. That’s good too, and I reckon almost as large as the 
St. Nicholas. Are you going to Janesville?” “No, not at present.” “If 
ever you come to Janesville, Wisconsin, do not forget the American. It’s 
first-rate. I know the place very well: I stopped there a month or two. A 
year ago they had two railways, one to Chicago, and one to Madison, and a 
third was being made. ‘They all pay very well. I have an uncle at Janesville, and 
my sister who 1s fourteen, and my ‘brother who is eight, are paying him a visit.” 
“ And where do you live when you are at home?” ‘I have been for a year at 
Dubuque, with my big brother, who’s got a livery stable. My father has also 
a livery stable, at Cornwall, Orange County, new York ; a very large one, with 
a hundred and fifty horses and fifteen stablemen, and he sent my brother west- 
ward, to establish a branch business at Dubuque. And so I came up to help 
my brother a little. I have driven plenty of ‘folk into the interior of Iowa, and 
brought them back again. But I do not like the place.” “Why not? 
Surely it’s a pretty town?” “I don’t know; but I don’t like it. Perhaps, if 
I stayed longer, I might get used to it. But, in the mean while, I will take my 
little brother and sister back again to New York, by Milwaukie and Buffalo. 
I'm going next week by Rockford to Janesville, and will then take them under 
my charge. I must pay for their railway tickets on the road, for they know 
nothing about money. As far as Milwaukie I take the cars for them. Then 
we get onthe boat. In Buffalo we take the cars again as far as Albany; and 
from ‘there *the ‘steamer brings us right up to Cornwall.” ....... From 
Towa to New York is a good twelve hundred miles, but my lad knew every 
station. No wonder, if boys make such extensive and practical geographical 
studies, thatwhen ‘they are grown up distance presents no difficulty; and we 
can understand ‘that the thought of annexing Mexico, Anglo-Saxonising South 
America, or exploring Japan or China, readily occurs to them. 


Mr. Kohl next proceeded .across Lake Michigan to Milwaukie, the 
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principal town in Wisconsin, with a population of thirty thousand. It 
is the most German and ‘musical town in the north-west. The German 
element is specially strong, for Wisconsin is their favourite ‘state, and 
they have asserted their dignity in a manner not often witnessed in 
America. In allianee with the Irish they even managed to beat the 
“ Know-nothings” out of the field. Milwaukie is generally known as 
the “ Cream-coloured City,” from the colour of the clay ot which the 
bricks are formed, and has the usual public buildings and establishments 
which the Americans always attend to as soon as a town has attained 
any degree of ee. At the American school which Kohl visited, 
he was witness of the following geographical lesson : 


“What is Burope ?”’—“ A part of the t Asiatic continent.” (I thought, 
“That is quite right, but the dikiren ree vale be taught to specify.”) “By 
what sort of people is America mhabited ?’—* By foreigners.”’ (Bravo! ‘Dpnly 
American, or rather lo-Saxon; just as the young Athenians, when asked 
about the population of rest of the world, would have replied, ““Seytha.’’) 
“* By foreigners, you say. Now, have the ss to specify. Parker, tell us 
by what nations Europe.is inhabited ?”—“ By Englishmen, Irishmen, Roossians, 
Proossians, Germans, Bavarians, and Italians.” “Parker, you mentioned the 
Russians. Where do they live?”—“ In Russia.” “‘ What sort of climate is it 
there ?’—“ Hot.” “That’s wrong. Taylor, do you know what climate Russia 
has ?’—“ Cold.” “Good, Taylor. ‘Now tell us what classes compose the 
ae of Europe ?”—“ Nobility and common people.” ‘‘ How do the nobility 
ive, ‘Taylor?”’—* They are very rich, and hive in luxury, while the common 
ene: ““Stop, not yet. You tell us, Jones, how the common peaple 
ive P= In poverty and misery.” “Very well. Pierce, what do they raise 
in Europe ?”’—“ Barley and oats, North Europe; wheat and Indian corn, Oen- 
tral Hurope; oranges and lemons, Southern Europe.” “ Brandon, tell us hew 
many universities are there in Europe ?’—“ A hundred; and yet the poor are 
ignorant.” ‘Yes, more ignorant than m which country, Walker ?’—*“ Than 
in the United States.” 


Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, is celebrated for its charming 
scenery. The town is built between four forest-bounded lakes, and on a 
peninsula jutting out between two of them. Thirty years ago a little 
Indian fishing village stood here, with a pug 8g overshadowed by 
an oak. The stump of the tree may still be seen, but the mounds, repre- 
senting the burial-grounds of the Indians, have all been levelled. It is a 
pity that the Americans do not take better care of the few antiquities 
they possess. Madison is a favourite summer residence of the easterners, 
and the banks of the lake are covered with a number of gentlemen’s seats. 
Round Madison a large number of Germans have also co who 
have generally purchased the “improvements ” made by the Virginians, 
and now live very comfortably. In Wisconsin the Germans and Americans 
live amieably together, andthe latter have learned to drink beer choppin- 
wise in the German beer-houses. Near Madison are the remams of an 
Indian settlement, and Mr. Kohl was told a touching ay of an old 
Winnebago, who came with his wife and children from beyond the 
Mississippi to visit the hunting-grounds of his youthful years. Whata 
magnificent subject fora poem! From Milwaukie, Mr. Kohl proceeded 
to Manitoowoc, the outpost of civilisation in the north-west, and almost 
entirely a German town. On board the vessel our author had an oppor- 
tunity of learning how his countrymen got on in America, 

He had already clambered over the ate stumbling-blocks which stop the 
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to the immigrant. He had two — lads with him, his sons, 
told me sli of the sorrow and need he had endured till he could clothe, 

and keep his boys and himself so respectably as I now saw. He wasa 
binet-maker, and had carried on the business at home in Mecklenburg. But 
taxes were too high for him. He determined to go to America, where he 
there were no taxes. He sold all his traps, and set out with wife and 
children, with 400 dollars in his pocket. His money was all gone by the time 
reached Milwaukie, and he was obliged to begin life again by pledging his 
ing his first year in the town he had dug at the works. He 
his wife both wor > at this, and — taken ill. At rer ma their sons 
to work to support their parents. They went out at night collecting rags 
. and, when that did not answer, took = selling bucifens” In this way they 
to earn four shillings a day, and kept their father alive, but the mother 
died of cholera. When he got well he took work with a “ baas,” a cabinet- 
maker, and earned his ten and twelve + 4 aday. He soon progressed, and 
was able to set up a business of his own. He soon found it was more profitable 
to make houses chairs and tables, so he set up as ho ter. But he 
had received invitations to Manitoowoc, where plenty of ook awaited him. 
“ But yesterday, when I had finished a was ready to start, I cried so 
violently that it was quite ridiculous.” “Why so, then?” “ Well, look ye, 
when we left Germany we did not a at all. And why should I cry, then, 
yesterday, on leaving this American Milwaukie? It’s quite absurd ; but perhaps 
it was about my poor wife. But in Manitoowoc we shall begin a new life. And 
I’m not a bit fchtened about my two lads getting on.” 


At Makinac, where he visited the Catholic mission, Mr. Kohl received 
some information about the Ottowa Indians. They have become good 
sagen: and are peaceful and well disposed, but the phalanx of 
white settlers is drawing nearer to them daily, and as they are extremely 
fond of their country, but have only too often heard and experienced how 
mercilessly the whites have expelled the red skins, they are in continual 
terror about their property, and whenever a report to their peril is spread 
they come running to their clergy. In 1854 they were all alarmed, for 
it was said that a treaty was going to be made with them by which they 
would be compelled to exchange their territory and go westward among 
unknown tribes. This went through the village like an electric flash, and 
all the inhabitants were up in a second, loaded their rifles, and swore 
they would shoot any man who came to them with a treaty. The priests 
ep 
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some difficulty in pacifying them, but the treaty did not make its 

ce. The mission labours among them are very fatiguing. A 

priest has at least four little parishes and churches to serve, which lie 

thirty miles and more apart, and he has a difficult journey to them in 

winter in canoes, sleighs, on horseback, and on foot. In return, they are 

very devoted to their priests, and willingly help them, as was the case 

when a priest caught a villanous white spirit-seller in the villages, and 

they joined in destroying his rum-casks and expelling him from the terri- 

tory. They also make their priests numerous presents, and never neglect 
to bring them the first-fruits of their produce. 

On the lakes, nothing is more remarkable than the contrast between 
the American and British shores. On the American side of the St. 
Clair river all is life, progress, and building. There are towns on towns, 

ens after ens, and freshly tilled fields all around. Detroit, too, 
he centre of the commercial activity, a town of 40,000 inhabitants, is 
situated on the American side. On the Canadian side all looks primitive 
and antique; there are many uncleared forests and wild patches of grass, 
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but no considerable towns. Here and there you notice a village, or a 
small port, or isolated fishing establishments, where old Canadians and 
half-breeds live. The Americans are proud of the contrast, and refer it 
to the excellence of their institutions; but our author finds a natural 
reason for it in the fact that all western river and lake banks in this neigh- 
bourhood have the light, all the eastern the shadow. He found the same 
contrast in the interior of the United States, on the banks of the Michigan 
lake, and of the Mississippi. ‘The Americans ascribe it to the presence of 
the French, whom they regard as a leaden weight to prevent their soar- 
ing! The following is a pretty picture : 

At Detroit, I was irresistibly attracted a /’autre bord, and was not satisfied 
till one of the handsome American steam-ferries had landed me on the Canadian 
side. The news of the fall of Sebastopol had just arrived, and in the small 
British villages, Windsor, Sandwich, &c., which I traversed, I saw huge placards 
posted on the post-office and public buildings, “ Sebastopol taken!” Between every 
two trees in } wr villages floated coloured cloths, representing the flags of . 
land and France, and in the centre the Turkish crescent and the banner of little 
Sardinia, “our brave and faithful allies!” I had formerly visited this Zwing- 
Uri of the Euxine, and had not imagined that I should sit with the good-tem- 
pered Canadian villagers, beneath the fluttering flags and lofty linden-trees, to 
celebrate its fall. It was a delightful afternoon to me. I felt so much more at 
home and European in these villages, although they are so close to the American 
frontier ; all was so different, so English, like London. The faces and manners 
of the people had the true John Bull type. os i, ies 


The old Canadian women grumble dreadfully at the reciprocity trea 
for they are no longer able to smuggle their eggs into Detroit, and m 
at least ten cents profit on a dozen, if they succeeded, An American t 
Mr. Kohl that the drollest scenes often happened at the custom-house with, 
these smugglers, and how they were too often robbed of their profits” . 
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Such profits are not to the taste of American trade; it ‘is quite Eus 9) 


ropean. All round Detroit the small gardeners who supply the market 
are Europeans. The real Yankees must be sought in the interior 
of the country, where they are clearing forests, or in the interior of the 
town, where they are building and freighting ships, and carrying on other 
important aes bes of the state traffic. aa: B 

At Ann-Arbor, in the interior of Michigan, Mr. Kohl had “ 
tunity of inspecting the working of the American university system. 
students receive no funds from their parents, and the majority satisfy their 
scanty wants by handicraft labour. One of them Mr. Kohl saw hay- 
making. Others are schoolmasters, attending to their duties for six 
months, and employing their savings to spend the other six months at the 
university. The most curious thing was to see the number of elderly 
men attending the medical course, which may be thus accounted for, as 
any man can set up any trade he pleases in the west, many going to start 
as apothecaries and doctors without examination or official license. If 
they succeed, they visit a university for a season to obtain the necessary 
qualification; if not, they turn to carpentering or farming, the number of 
lives sacrificed by their ignorance probably not weighing heavily on their 
consciences. ' 

Near Chicago is a German settlement, called Dunker’s Grove, to which 
our author devoted considerable attention, as it showed him the manner 
in which his countrymen carried on their labours. A well-to-do miller 
in Franconia heard of the promised land, and sold up all he possessed to 
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emigrate: , and then sent home the money for others of 

their village to emigrate, and by degrees the whole village was transferred 

idly to American soil. The greatest diffeulty they had to eontend with 
abolition of their German prejudice: 

Bley kept up their old awkward clothing for at least ten years, feeling a pride 


that‘any immigrating Bamberger would recognise them at a glanee. But worse 
than tha, not give up their old tools which they brought across 
the water with them. They bothered themselves with their old, clumsy, seven- 
German hatchet, though told twenty times that the American axe was 

hree pounds lighter and fifty per cent. handier. They cut down their corn with 

the sickle, although a dozen better processes were ready to hand. They had 
brought all these things with them from Germany, and, im a true spirit of Ger- 
man saving, could not bear to buy new ones till the old were quite worn out ; 
that a long time, until one of the Franconians had the luck to 
his old German axe. He thanked his fate; amd bought an American one, 
with which he did twiee the work. This gave an occasion to breaeh old habits, 
and produee am entire reform of their tools. As they saw that their fellow- 
called his accident fortunate, they all wished to share the same luck, 

threw away their old sickles and hatchets, and bought Ameriean axes and 
M'Cormick’s reapers. At first, the good Bambergers were horrified at the high 


wages paid in this new'country. “It is absurd,” they said, “a godless extra- 
vaganee, to give'a fellow twenty dollars a month, when he received searce so 
many florins yearly in Franconia. We will be liberal, and give our men as many 
dollars'a year as they had flormsat home. But let it be a law in our American 
Franconia, that a man shal! never receive more than thirty dollars a year, a maid 
twenty.” They would have. nothing to do with their Americam neighbours, 
the ed as spendthrifts, and lived for a season in utter isolation. 
they soon perceived that one German servant after the other quitted the 
bem and did not’ come back. They were forced to advanee prices that they 
ight keep the remainder, abolish the old law, and wim with the current in 
every respect. 


Mr. Kohl, asa patriot, is bound to deplore the number of sturdy arms 
abstracted from the mother country ; but he allows that it eannot be pre- 
vented. He found a little German girl in the service of a rich American, 
and felt. sorry that Germany should have lost so brilliant a specimen of 
virtue @™p honesty. But at home she was foreed to labour day and night 
for her wage, help in the house and at times in the fields, never 
have a Sunday to herself; and though she gave her old blind mother 
every shillmg of her earnings, it was not enough for her support. So 
Christine emigrated. She is now living in comparative comfort, and 
has twice been able to send home a tidy sum, at which the villagers were 
amazed, and could not understand how little Christine had managed it ! 
But it is wonderful how much money is annually sent to Europe for the 

of relatives. This is especially the case with the Irish, and the 

ikers are obliged to have a large postal map of the Emerald Isle put 

up in-their offiees, for Paddy is but a poor geographer, and has to search 

some time before he finds the turf cabin at Blarrinamore, just a little to 

the left of Limerick, where the sealed letter is to go, with the bank-nete 
inside, to cheer the old man’s heart. j 

From Chicago, Mr. Kohl set out once more by the Illinois Central 
Railway, in a southerly direction, across the prairies to Urbana, whence 
he proceeded in a carriage to visit a settler. On the road he received 
numerous imvitations from the coachman to set the prairie on fire, but 
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when these were declined, coachey could not stand it any longer, but 
deliberate y got down and fired it for his own private satisfaction ion. These 
fires are the terror of the prairie inhabitants, for they too often 
the most dreadful accidents. They commence in the neighbourhood of 
the Gulf of Mexico, at the end of August, and extend as far as the 
Saskatchawan, in the Hudson’s Bay territory. They reach Louisiana and 
Arkansas about the middle of September. In Central Illinois they had 
begun on the 18th of October, and it might be interesting to follow up 
this prairie brand through Central North America, and discover the exact 
direction it takes. 

The prairie, however, is far from being uninteresting. My companion led me 
to a height where we could enjoy a beautiful prospect. Just imagine aw cele 

view, just as if we were in Switestand and that in a country whose 

Righis are scarcely twenty feet higher than the level of the panorama, Still it 
is worth while to ascend one of these molehills. You can see from the summit 
an immense distance, and if the illusions in the mountains are great, they are no 
less in the prairies, though here they seem to me turned upside down. At times 
I noticed one of those extensive terraces, or sand-banks, which were probably 
once the borders of lakes or river sheds. They appeared to rise from the flat 
surface like mountains. A rider went past; at the distance he gave the impres- 
sion of a giant, and seemed to hurry along with the speed of a locomotive. 
Another time we saw a chain of hills extending along the horizon. It was in 
reality only the brushwood, which runs along the Sanganion river, and which 
swelled up on the flat prairie like a cake in the pan. 


In Illinois, where the prairies still occupy so large a portion of the 
country, cattle-breeding is the prineipal oceupation of the settlers. ‘This 
is carried on at a tremendous rate, some of the Virginians having as 
many as 15,000 head of cattle, and sending 1500 at once to the “ pack» 
ing establishments,” to be killed and salted. One of these Mr. Kohl had 
an opportunity of visiting at Chicago. ‘Two to three hundred head of 
cattle were being killed daily, and packed and salted for the East Ameri- 
can and European markets. Large contracts had been undertakem for 
the English army and navy in the Crimea. The meat was divided into 
three sorts, of which the worst was retained for America. In each cask 
intended for the English fleet there must be a certain number of piecees, 
and each piece weighed separate, according to the regulations of the 
English mess, where a certain piece of meat was cooked for a given 
number of men. When fighting, troops have no time to be weighing 
and trimming. 

The greatest difficulty Mr. Kohl met with during his travels through 
the north-west of America was to find a poor man. A lady said to him, 
“ It is a difficult matter to be blessed in this country, as it is so diffieult to 
exercise the first duty of a Christian, charity to the poor.” It has been 
estimated that, within fifty years, Illinois will alone be able to support 
a population of twenty millions. When they have arrived, there will 

robably be a few poor among them. Of course there are no beggars. 
The children of a family settled in the west had often heard of the 
beggars in Europe, and had, probably, formed some romantic notions 
about them. Once, when the family were travelling eastward, in Ohio, 
and reached one of the large towns of Pennsylvania, the children came 
running to their parents in a state of great excitement, and cried, “ Oh, 
father, come here, we really think we have found a very poor beggar.” 
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The railway is a great promoter of colonisation in Illinois: it received 
from government an immense tract of country on either side the line, 

ve been enabled to recover the expenses incurred in 
making the line. The consequence is that Illinois is “ filling up rapidly,” 
to use a Yankeeism. The Central Illinois Railway is curious as being 
the first instance of a paying line in the north-west, which does not run 
from east to'west. But it has the great advantage of running exactly 
parallel with the course of the Mississippi, and will be largely used in 
inter when the river is frozen up below St. Louis. 

The termination of Mr. Kohl’s longe charteque vieque was at Cleve- 
land, a rising town now containing 50,000 inhabitants. Our author 
arrived just too late to be present at a literary entertainment, which had 
been announced by huge bills thrown into the railway cars en route. 
The evening’s entertainment concluded with “‘ Mr. S. declaiming the 
Maniac.” This would be followed by “Sally Carter; or, the Fearful 
Suicide,” the whole terminating with a murderous scene entitled ‘ Deli- 
rium Tremens and the Female Maniac.” In conclusion, Mr. S. chal- 
lenged the world to compete with him in declamation. But Cleveland 

other charms for our author. It is the pleasantest and prettiest 

town in the Union, and it does not seem surprising that the Americans 
should be so fond of talking about enchantment, when cities like this 
appear to spring up in a single night. Fifteen years ago a man was 
considered mad who asked a hundred dollars for an acre of land ; now 
any one may esteem himself fortunate if he can purchase it for six 
thousand do or even more. Fifteen years ago, two Jews came to the 
town and sold old clothes ; the next year they became pawnbrokers ; the 
next year money-changers, then bankers, and now are the first merchants 
in the city. Twenty years agoa deer cost a dollar, now it is sold by 
_— weight at fifteen to eighteen cents a pound, so quickly have New 
‘ork prices come in with railways and steamers; but at the same time 

have risen in an equal ratio. 

in coneluding our review of Mr. Kohl's new book, we have to draw 

ial attention to the impartiality he has displayed, and thank him 
that he has not allowed any fear of the reception his work might meet 
with from American readers to prevent him from speaking the truth. 
We have no doubt the work will not remain long untranslated, but the 
better class of American readers will not feel offended at the plain truths 
Mr. Kohl has thought it his duty to tell them. America is too great a 
country to revenge itself on an author who strives to describe her as she 
really is, and remembering the triumphs she has celebrated in the north- 
western provinces, she must forgive Mr. Kohl for regarding that progress 
from a European standpoint. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Whampoa, China, December, 1852. 

WE sailed from Sydney on the 31st October, and it was with sincere 
regret that we left a country a more intimate acquaintance with which it 
would have been so instructive to have made, and with which we were so 
much pleased during our short visit to it. During the long voyage we 
had to make after quitting Australia, we suffered much from the exces- 
sive heat, and while you at home were wrapping yourselves up in furs to 
keep out the biting winter cold, we were sighing in a red-hot atmosphere 
from which there was no escape. During the day, the burning sun sent 
down its perpendicular rays, which, being reflected in the mirror-like 
waves of the Pacific Ocean, arose again, as it were, with a hundred-fold 
additional heat; still, under an awning, it was possible to obtain some 
little air and coolness, but at night, when one was shut up in a compara- 
tively small, close cabin, oh, ye gods! what suffering in soul and body ! 
Both good temper and patience were put to flight, and dearly did we 
purchase our experience of the oft-sung voyage over the smooth Pacific, 
Everything in this earth, however, must arrive at a conclusion; it is but 
to await the coming moment of change, and however cruel may be the 
trial we are passing through, our organisation is so conatitisted that it 
takes a considerable amount of evil to destroy it. 

At the expiration of a couple of weeks our spirits revived under the 
influence of a fine fresh trade wind. On the 21st November we found 
ourselves off Duperrey Island, or, as the natives call it, * Mogal.” A 
European sail-boat came out to us, bringing two Americans, six natives, 
and a turtle. Their object was to sell that and some other things, and 
when they found that we were willing to become purchasers of their com- 
modities, they returned to the island for a larger supply. I obtained 
permission from our commander to accompany them. The little group 
consisted of three low islets entirely of coral formation. Upon @ sign 
from the people in the boat, two of the natives from among the number 
collected on the beach sprang into the water, and carried me on their 
shoulders over the sharp coral reef to the island. Nothing more beau- 
tiful than this coral-reef could be imagined. Down deep below the calm 
surface of the transparent water I beheld an astonishing sight ; the coral 
assumed the appearance of bushes and of flowers, all sparkling in the 
richest colours. It is at the sight of such wonders that the poet gives 
the rein to his fancy, and sings of enchanted palaces and mysterious 
magnificence beneath Ocean’s waves. 

The island could only boast of a single thick grove of cocoa-nut-trees, 
all other vegetation seeming very poor. While the natives were running 
about to try to catch some swine, which seemed very unwilling to be 
made prisoners of, and were intended for sale on board the frigate, I 
hastily, with my guides, traversed the island, whose good-natured, un- 
draped inhabitants took me in a canoe over a lagoon to the adjacent 
island. At one extremity of this stood a collection of huts, raised on 
poles about three ells in height, with roofs of leaves, and two small houses 
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made of bamboo, which were the dwellings of the two white men. In 
these far from spaeious abodes we found the wives of the two Americans, 
of whom the one had five, the other only four, all good-tempered-looking 
creatures, in loose calico dresses, with red handkerchiefs over their 
shoulders, smoking their small, clay pipes, and apparently leading, 
without any jealousy of each other, a quiet, indolent life, which, com- 
to'the fate of their brown sisters in general, was an enviable one. 
‘islands had been formerly inhabited by three numerous races, who 
had so entirely destroyed each other that no more than eighty-seven 
inhabitants were now left. These possessed large herds of swine -and a 
ity of ; they caught turtles in abundance on the coral reefs, 

- ae wma kee’, poe, a plenty of coeoa-nuts and bread-fruit- 
trees. The two Americans, who had arrived there in some small craft 
about six months before our visit, had settled themselves there as masters 
among the good-natured people; had taken their women, according to 
their fancy, as wives for the time being; sold their property, viz., swine, 
, and fruit to ships that touched at the island in passing, by which 

sales they often make as much as forty dollars.a month, while as a re- 
compense to the natives—the real owners—they only gave a little 
tobaeco, a little brandy, and some trifling article of clothing. Every- 
where we see the fair colour treat the dark in the same arbitrary way. 
A good-sized chureh evinced that some missionary had formerly been there. 

Time did not permit of my remaining longer in this harem, where all 
formalities were so entirely dispensed with. On our return to the first 
island it had all the appearance of being in flames. In order to catch 
the fowls which had flown up among the cocoa-nut-trees, fires had been 
lighted at the foot of the trees, and the birds, blinded by the strong 
glare, allowed themselves to be more easily taken. It was, indeed, a 
curious spectacle in the dark evening to see these swarthy figures running 
round the coeoa-nut-trees with flaring torches, and to listen to their dis- 
eordant cries, blending in anything but harmony with the cackling of the 
fowls. After having been carried over the coral reefs, I reached the 
frigate about eight o'clock in the evening. 

Favoured by a fresh breeze, we made the Island of Ascension early 
next morning, but the current was running so strongly against us that 
we could not go ashore until nine o’clock. The island reminded us 
somewhat of Tahiti, though it was by no means so beautiful. On the 
side where we lay the entire coast was skirted by low coral islets, and the 
water was so shallow that we could not land from our boats, but had to 
transfer ourselves into the canoes of the natives, a number of which, 
fitted up with little decks in the centre for passengers and goods, came out 
for us. On landing, we wandered about.from hut to hut along the high 
beach, some collecting plants, some other objects, with our crowd of fol- 
lowers increasing at every moment, but all peacefully and civilly disposed. 

The side of the island on which we had landed was exceedingly steep, 
so that the aseent was accomplished with extreme difficulty, especially as 
the vegetation possessed an exuberance and density that rendered it 
almost impossible to penetrate a few yards into the thicket of bushes and 
groups of trees, without the help of some sharp instrument to cut one’s 
way. In its details it presented, however, nothing of peculiar interest, 
abounding in nearly the same kind of trees and plants that are found in 
the other volcanic islands of the Pacific Ocean. The coeoa-nuts and 
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bread-fruit-trees towered above all the other groups of trees, and the tall 
wild sugar-cane grew in thick masses, while on the coasts were to be seen 
that tree which forms so fine a shade, with its thousand green arms 
issuing from its central trunk. Prettily situated among these leafy re- 
treats lay the huts of the natives: some on the shore, some on the msing 
ground above. They did not differ much from the huts we had seen in 
all the other islands. They were composed of plaited mats, placed above 
low stone walls (blocks of lava of one or two ells in height are found all 
along the beach), with narrow windows or spaces in the mats, itti 
but’ little light, and with roofs pointed in the centre. The huts were 
divided into small rooms, im which we generally found people either 
sleeping’ or lying down doing nothing. I was much surprised to see 
swarms of children, and but a small number of women. 

The race of human beings here seemed to be obliging, peaceable, and 
good-tempered ; they had pleasant eountenances and fine hair. They did 
not wear here only a band round their waists, as in many of the other 
islands, but also a full garment of soft plaited grass or straw, which 
reached from the waist to the knee. Their belts were of fine workman- 
ship, and always red, that colour seeming to be the favourite, for they 
even prefer “red money”—copper coins—to “ white money”—silver. 
For ornaments they wore necklaces of fragments of bone, or glass beads. 

I hired a canoe for a piastre with four fellows to row it, and crossed 
the bay to the residence of one of the kings of the island. At the ex- 
tremity of the point, sheltered by a thick grove of bread-fruit-trees, stood 
a house, in form quite undescribable, which I supposed to be the royal 
abode, but soon ascertained that it was only the place where three or four 
gigamtic canoes were kept, which doubtless formed the whole of the royal 
fleet. Farther up the island I deseried three neat-looking houses of the 
usual shape, and in one of these I had the honour of being~ presented to 
his majesty. As I observed that the royal personage before me had a 
small cigar stuck in the large hole in his left ear, 1 took the liberty of 
passing one through the corresponding hole in the right ear, whereupon 
his majesty intimated that I was “a very good man,” to whieh sentence 
the whole conversation was limited. 

Royalty was here displayed in venerable nudity, as a skinny, meagre 
old man, with a lacklustre, sleepy countenance ; near him stood a ehief, 
a strongly-built elderly man, who looked like a warrior, and a younger 
one of the same stamp, who was, no doubt, the crown prince, and who 
was very inquisitive about “the country of the great ship,” whose mame 
he had much difficulty in pronouncing. On the outside of the window 
sat twelve or fourteen old men in a half circle—these were the dignitaries, 
and great men of the state. I was so prodigal as to bestow some cigars 
on them. ‘The second house contaimed the queen and her ladies, who, 
one and all, were a parcel of wizened, withered-looking old frights; and 
the third house was the abode of the junior members of the royal family. 
There was nothing remarkable about these high-born personages, who, 
like all their subjects, were redolent of the nasty odour of the coeoa-nut 
oil, with which their brown skins were lavishly smeared. As with the 
commoner classes, so among those of a higher station, I observed evi- 
dences of that disease which prevails among three-fourths of the commu- 
nity, swelling the legs enormously. ‘This complamt—elephantiasis—is 
very general in those southern regions. 
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After this visit, which certainly left no favourable impression of palace 
life in the Caroline Islands, I was conveyed in my canoe to another bay, 
on whose shore there was a curious-looking ruin, which I wished to ex- 
amine more closely. It was the remains of an extensive building, sur- 
rounded by walls of from ten to ae ells in height, and about three 
ells in thickness, flanked by square pillars of basalt twenty-three ells 

; several arches, vaults, and passages, were still to be seen. It had 
all the appearance of never having been completed; but what now re- 
mained of the edifice was half concealed by trees, which had sprung up 
‘among the ruins, and by creeping plants. It was, undoubtedly, very 
strange to find the remains of a work which, by whomsoever planned and 
constructed, evinced architectural knowledge, some extent of power, and 
command of labour, in the midst of a community where everything 
seemed totally in a state of nature—where the human race appeared 
very weak, and everything bespoke the absence of cultivation, and the 
existence of primeval wildness. 

I have heard it conjectured that the Chinese, long, long ago, might 
have established themselves here, and erected the building, the ruins of 
which are now to be found. It is unquestionable that in ancient days 
the Chinese played a more important part beyond the boundaries of their 
own country than they do now. What supports the antiquarian’s opinion 
is, that walls, if not Cyclopean, at least of astonishing thickness, are 
found in the Island of Ascension; and further, a wide space around the 
large building above alluded to was crossed by sort of canals bordered 
with basalt. Were these once the streets of a town, or ditches round a 
fortress? A metal cannon has been found there! These channels were 
so shallow that our light and almost flat canoe could with difficulty be 
impelled through them, even by means of a pole. Had a sinking of the 
earth taken place since they were first constructed, or had they become 
so shallow in consequence of a heaving of the soil? It is impossible to 
suppose that this place, as it now appears, to which a boat cannot 
approach within the distance of a couple of English miles, and where 
everything is low and swampy, would have been selected for the site of 
such a solid stone building; all rather heads to the belief that one 
of those revolutions must have taken place in the interior of the earth 
which entirely change the aspect of a country. 

It would have been most interesting to have scrutinised the island 
more minutely, to have gathered, if possible, further reminiscences of a 
bygone age. But I had promised to return to the frigate before it should 
be dark, and was therefore obliged to leave the island with all its dim 
mysteries, with no other acquisitions than a few curiosities I had pur- 
chased by barter in the huts of the natives. 

A party of female fishers attracted my attention, wading barefooted 
into the sea in their slight, Eve-like attire, without seeming to be at all 
incommoded by the sharp coral ground; their dark, well-shaped figures 
made quite a picturesque contrast to the white bottom, the clear blue 
water, and the green foreground of thick mangrove bushes. With much 
grace they dipped the extended net, which a cluster of them held in their 
hands, down in the sea, and dexterously drew it up, filled with a number 
of fishes, shining like silver. The natives of the Caroline Islands are 
— described as good, well-meaning people, and I have every reason 
to add my testimony to the truth of this statement. The Island of Ascen- 
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sion contains about 7000 inhabitants, and is divided between four chiefs, 
among whom occasionally serious feuds break out, and in the consequent 
battles, fire-arms, of which they have plenty, are used. Some missionaries 
have settled among them, but they do not appear to possess much influ- 
ence. I was told that the French Roman Catholics, who were driven 
away from the Sandwich Islands, had taken refuge here, but I could ob- 
tain no intelligence of their further fate. Some Europeans were already 
settled here. One of them, a German, had made all his domestic arran 
ments apparently to his own entire satisfaction, and provided himself with a 
house, wives, and other appurtenances; he also carried on a lucrative 
traffic in the Holothurier, a kind of marine animal, which, dried and 
smoked, is considered a great delicacy among the Chinese. 

By six o’clock I was on board, and we set sail immediately. But. we 
soon found ourselves in the midst of the most difficult navigation, requir- 
ing extreme vigilance, for, dashing on with all sails set, we came unex- 

ctedly on a coral reef, which, formed like a circle, lay at not more than 
a cable-length’s distance from us, and which, covered with foam from the 
billows that dashed furiously against it, enclosed a calm, light-blue lagoon, 
At one corner of the reef stood, dark and threatening, the wreck of a ship, 
that in the midst of its death-like decay yet spoke energetically to us of 
dangers and unforeseen disasters waich might overtake the mariner at any 
hour of his life. Although the shattered vessel had every appearance of 
being long forsaken, our frigate saluted it by a signal gun, and then our 
course was altered, When it is remembered that three hundred years 
have elapsed since these dangerous waters were first passed, and that 
large sums have been offered by the great maritime European powers to 
have them thoroughly soma it seems strange that to this day there 
should exist, if not exactly ignorance of them, at least so much uncertainty 
about these groups of islands and adjacent seas. Some islands figure 
on the charts which are never found in reality, others are erroneously 
grouped and designated, and, still worse, there is even now a great back- 
wardness in giving the reefs and depths of the sea. ‘The above-mentioned 
reef, for instance, cannot be found at all in many charts, whilst in others 
it is given as doubtful; and on others, again, it is marked as a high rock, 
though we saw the white-crested waves dashing over it on a level with the 
horizon. 

On the 27th of November, we found ourselves off Guaham, one of the 
most southerly of the Mariana or Ladrone Islands, and the seat of the 
government of their Spanish owners. Arago has described in such glow- 
ing terms these islands, with their Paradise scenery, and pleasing in- 
habitants—especially feminini generis—that it was with great delight 
we hailed their lovely shores. The island reminded us of Madeira, Pahu, 
and Tahiti. In its centre rises a high mountain range, with rounded 
summits, whence transversal ridges branch off towards the sea-shore, 
where they terminate in more detached hills, amidst which wind narrow 
valleys blooming with the richest vegetation, interspersed with clear rills 
and gushing streams; whilst a fresh greenwood enlivens the hills, con- 
trasting charmingly with the red soil which appears in patches here and 
there, and forms a pleasing variety of colour. We cast anchor at Umata, 
close to a small projecting rock, lon the top of which the Spanish flag 
was waving. It was not necessary to be officially informed that the 


Spaniards ruled here; this was to be seen by the first glance at the 
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. Anisland as large as a principality of the usual size, with every 
wo charm and advantage, and the most fertile soil, lies here in the 
same torpor as the kingdom to which it belongs. 

Umata has an-excellent harbour, and would be a fine situation fer an 
improving town. The shore is now, however, merely occupied by a 
avretched village, and the foundations of a couple of forts, which it had. 
probably, once been in contemplation to furnish with cannon. The little 
town is almost entirely hidden by orange-trees, laden with their golden 
fruit; ‘the houses can only be likened to large bird-cages, composed of 
bamboo-sticks, freely admitting the fresh air, and standing on a -ficor, 
raised from one ell to one ell and a half from the ground, the space beneath 
forming a sanctuary for swine and poultry. The whole erection is covened 
avith a roof of plaited cocoa-nut, or other leaves, and the imterior of the 
huts is anything but remarkable for the luxury of fittings or furniture. 
The exalted ideas we had formed of the natives, from Arago’s description 
of them, became lowered even to the freezing-point. With very far from 
pleasing exteriors, which sufficiently betrayed their mental inferiority, 
with countenances expressive only of dulness and stupidity, they possessed 
neither the nish vivacity, and, as it were, natural elasticity, nor the 
frankness we found amongst the other islanders. A rosary of beads, 
‘and here and there in the huts a picture of the Virgm Mary, gave evi- 
dence that they were faithful Roman Catholics. The church was devoid 
of all ornament, and the priest also, but there were the usual amount of 
chanting, processions, genuflexions, signs of the cross, and holy water ; 
though the children who, singing, carried the cross about the village, did 
not seem to feel any reverence for their avocation ; in short, religion as 
here an empty form. 

The island contains one city—Agagua; as none of us went to see it, | 
can tell yon nothing about it, but must refer you to Kotzebue’s Voyages. 
It as the residence of the governor, who is sent hither from Spaim for a 
term of five years, without any salary, or recompense, except what he can 
obtain for himself by appropriating to his own use the possessions of the 
natives, or by selling to his subordinates all sorts of goods at prices fixed 
by himself, the exclusive monopolist of the sale of all articles of commerce. 

The natural appearance of the island was as luxuriant, if not quite so 
rich in beauty, as that of the other volcanic islands we had seen, and it 
certainly rivalled them in the impenetrable thickness of its vegetation. 
When with incredible trouble you had worked, or rather forced your way 
through these green masses of leaves, branches, and stems, among which: 
it was nee literally to creep frequently on hands and knees at the 
risk ef being hanged by a portion of your own torn clothes, or by the 
nooses of the endless parasite plants, and arrived at the elevation where 
trees no longer grow, you were met with difficulties of another kind. At 
a distance these hills looked green, smooth, and inviting ; but when mare 
nearly approached, and a pleasant walk up the ascent anticipated, you 
found nothing but masses of a thick rush-like grass, about two ells high, 
under which you had to crawl along as if in a dark subterranean passage, 
face, hands, and legs suffering by scratches from the sharp knife-like 
edges of the leaves, or stings as if from the finest nettles. 

atigued, bleeding, and what was still worse, without having gathered 
much to enrich my collections, I at length achieved crossing the ridge of 
mountain, ‘but only to find myself plunged into a similar thicket upon the 
other side, without seeing anything of the hut which had formed the 
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anchor of my hopes. This second valley had also to be got through, and 
another ridge scaled, before the inhabited hut which had been mentioned 
as our resting-place was discovered ; but it was so small that it could 
hardly accommodate its owners and lawful inhabitants, much less four 
wayfarers seeking for shelter. It was constructed merely of dry leaves 
and some stakes driven into the ground in the form of a triangle. Here, 
however, we had to quarter ourselves as best we could, and be contented 
with having the upper half of our bodies protected by a roof from the 
rain, which was falling in torrents, and which, in conjunction with the 
furious wind, quite stiffened that part of our persons which was exposed 
outside. And yet I shall always remember with pleasure that night, 
passed in a wretched hut on the summit of the hill above Guaham. The 
poor inmates, with the kindest anxiety, administered to our wants, 
hurried down to the valley beneath to gather firewood that I might boil 
some water fora cup of tea, and their gratitude for the little presents 
I had to make them—of looking-glasses, necklaces, and such trifles—was 
unbounded. I shared the contents of my wallet with them, and they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to serve us, and were most anxious to 
give up their hut to us and sleep outside themselves—a proceeding we 
had much difficulty in preventing. At the moment that the sun sank 
beneath the sea-bounded horizon, they all knelt before a simple cross 
which was erected on the outside of the hut, and united in chanting a 
hymn, which, though deficient in musical knowledge, gave evidence of 
the sincerity of the belief which made them so peaceful and happy. And 
when, at a later hour in the evening, another inhabitant of the hut, an 
athletic young man, had climbed up the hill, the young Josepha threw 
her arms round his neck, and welcomed him with such cordial affection, 
that I could not help feeling the conviction that happiness may be found 
everywhere upon this earth—among the rich and among the poor— 
among’ the retined and the uncultivated—in the north and in the south— 
in all places and positions, in short, where truth and contentment dwell. 

On the following day I descended the steep mountain and waded 
through the valley, which was then almost a marsh, from the effects of 
the heavy rain the previous night, and returned to the frigate. In the 
evening, we bade farewell—probably for ever—to these ocean isles, 
which are generally looked upon as part of Australia. Our voyage 
thence to China was in all respects a pleasant one, and it is probable that 
we shall remain long enough to keep our Christmas here. How different 
will not our Christmas be from yours at home! But 1 must not indulge 
mm such contemplations ; the coming year will no doubt restore me to 
your social circle. 

On the morning of the 7th December we reached the entrance to the 
Canton river, after having long sailed amidst crowds of fishing junks, 
which, with their sails of plaited mats, and other Chinese peculiarities, 
formed the prelude to all the strange things we were now to behold. 
Their number reminded me of the hosts of large boats and small vessels 
which are to be met with on the coasts of the North Sea—but they were 
very dissimilar in their shapes. I will not, however, enter here into a 
description of their curious forms, as we subsequently saw more remark- 
able specimens of Chinese ship-building. After having passed the first 
naked, high, and ugly rocks, we found ourselves soon at Ladrones, @ 
collection of craggy islands, quite destitute of trees, and forming a sort 
of reef-barrier, like the Skicergaard at Gétheberg, im all its stiff, heavy 
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uniformity. These islands are the resort, or stronghold, of the notorious 
irates whom the Chinese government has never been able to put down, 
and who, to this day, carry on their system of plunder, and cause much 
uneasiness and insecurity, as none who are not well armed can dare to 
offer them any resistance. They do not only swarm on the coasts and 
out in the Chinese seas, provided with large, strong, swift, well-manned 
vessels, commanded most frequently by Portuguese, but even audaciously 
penetrate far up the rivers, without being at all held in check by the 
numerous but feeble fortresses, and seldom yielding even to a considerably 
superior force. : 

The farther we proceeded up the narrow seas the greater became the 
crowd of boats, crammed with Chinese in their large hats, evincing the 
redundance of the population, to which indeed every inch of land and foot 
of water bore witness. After having pursued our course for some miles 
we found ourselves alongside of Hong-Kong, that English town where 
we spent our Christmas, and of which I shall by-and-by say more. We 
despatched a boat to the shore for our letters and to obtain other matters, 
and while the frigate was lying to, it became surrounded by innumerable 
small boats, from which the Chinese clambered up to our deck, offering 
for sale all manner of things—articles of luxury and articles of food—all 
very inviting, and also moderate in price. On both sides the poor English 
language was murdered, and inquisitive glances were exchanged, while in 
the selecting, cheapening, and haggling that went on, it was difficult to 
say who played the most interesting part, our Swedish seamen or the 
Chinese hucksters ; but it was altogether quite a comedy that was enacted 
on the deck of the frigate. On the return of our boat from shore, we 
made sail for Wuampoa. During the first part of our voyage thither 
we were favoured with the most charming weather, and had an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of bestowing our observation on the showy Chinese 
junks which glided by us. Painted in the most glaring colours, with a 
large eye delineated on either side near the head of the vessel—for, say 
the Chinese, “ without eyes one can neither see nor go ”—with the stern 
raised far above the water, with small balconies at the side, and with an 
unspeakable uproar from the throats and the gongs of the crew, who were 
never silent, whether at work or at rest, these clumsy barks sped past us, 
looking like vestiges of bygone ages. 

We hastened to gratify our curiosity by making a little excursion on 
shore ; the ground, which, from a distance, looked fresh and green, was, 
on a nearer inspection—at least in a botanical point of view—extremely 
poor and uninteresting. Behind a narrow belt of thick reeds, the land 
stretched out like an earthen mound, and on the other side of that, 
extending as far as the distant blue hills, were morasses, sometimes dried 
up, sometimes filled with water, in which a low stubble remained from 
the mowed-down rice, and where ducks and other feathered creatures 
were splashing about. In various directions across this half land, half 
lake, were small footpaths that at short distances from each other were 
closed by locked gates. Thanks to an obliging Chinese, we were per- 
mitted to pass the first of these gates; and although we were told that 
two Englishmen, the previous day, had been robbed and murdered by the 
natives, who had very hostile feelings towards all Europeans, we could not 
bring ourselves to apprehend that we were destined to so unpleasant a 
fate, but roamed boldly on from one hut to the other. 

We were invariably received with much civility ; they offered us their 
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pipes and small bamboo reeds, in one end of which a little tobacco had 
been inserted; also tea, without sugar or cream, in very small cups. The 
houses were filled with numerous strange-looking articles of furniture, all 
very small, and almost all made of bamboo, which to the Chinese is as 
useful as the walrus to the Esquimaux, the reindeer to the Laplander, 
and the cocoa-nut to the South Sea Islander. On the outside of each 
house was a stone wall of not large dimensions, in the form of a kitchen 
chimney, within each of which was to be seen the image of some god, 
and before each idol stood a trough, filled with sand, wherein were small 
smoking sticks, sending forth a pleasant perfume. Several of the houses 
were to a certain extent fortified, having long guns and small cannon 
close to them, with gunpowder on the touch-hole, and surrounded by 
long spears with iron points—a proof that the inhabitants were on their 
guard against the robbers, who committed such ravages hereabouts. 

Everything that we saw here was extraordinary in the highest degree. 
Our principal impression was, that, however poor these huts might seem 
to be, they all contained much wealth in the effects that minister to the 
comfort of life, and that it was impossible to doubt the superiority of the 
Chinese in this respect. We have been accustomed to look upon their 
utensils with the same feeling of contempt with which we look back upon 
those of our forefathers, while we laud our advanced civilisation, which 
has released us from the use of all these inconvenient instruments which 
now belong to antiquity. But to comprehend the peculiarities of the 
Chinese, we must seek another scale than the one which is common 
among us. Their light, loose dress, the same for women as for men, 
does not impede the free action of the limbs ; their large bamboo hats serve 
both as parasols and umbrellas, and their thick-soled shoes custom makes 
it easy for them to walk in, All the Chinese with whom we came in 
contact were very sociable; there was a degree of childishness and gentle- 
ness about them that was somewhat interesting, and they were very 
cleanly in their persons. They seemed to look at us and our clothing 
with as much curiosity as we did at them and theirs. I have often heard 
of the thievishness and duplicity of their disposition, and that for the 
slightest gain they will stoop to any meanness. Is cheating a native 
Chinese vice? Or is it not more probable that it has been imported from 
Europe by the bad representatives which that continent sends to China ? 
All travellers who have penetrated at all inland agree in describing the 
natives as an hospitable, peaceable, and open-hearted people. 

Our last day’s voyage up to Whampoa was between low shores, on 
which every here and there closely-built towns were to be seen. The 
frigate was constantly surrounded by innumerable junks and mandarin 
boats of all kinds, and whenever it stopped there was the greatest con- 
fusion among them. 

We remained till the 23rd of December at Whampoa, that the ship 
might be thoroughly smartened up, and in the interval one or more of our 
boats went up daily to Canton, which lay at the distance of about twelve 
miles from it. 

The Chinese are a thrifty, thoughtful nation; they do not leave a 
single inch of their land unemployed ; the lower tracts are devoted to 
rice grounds and meadow land, the higher and barren rocks to places of 
sepulture. We saw no towns occupying wide, extensive spaces, but only 
narrow strips of land along the shore. Whampoa is divided into two 
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parts, the older and the newer; both consist principally of one single 
narrow, winding street, almost covered in by the projecting roofs of the 
low houses. On my first landing I was astonished at the crowd of people 
that moved about in so little room, at the mass of goods that lay heaped 
up in the shops, at the marvellous arrangement of everything, at the 
many small idol-houses, at the dwelling-houses, dresses—in short, at all 
on which my eye rested; but alter having seen the same on a greater 
scale at Canton, I shall not give any further description of Whampoa. 
The burial-places up on the hills show the same difference between the 
last homes of the rich and the poor as exist among our own, The poor 
have not the means of procuring stone tombs; merely a recess in the 
ground, formed in the shape of a half circle, points out the spot where 
the sons of poverty repose. The rich, on the contrary, have walls of free- 
stone, about an ell in height, raised above their graves, with a smooth 
stone in the centre, on which is engraved, along with some device, the 
rank, age, aud other particulars respecting the inmate of the tomb. The 
burying-places of the mandarins are distinguished by being of a height 
about equal to that of a common sized flagstaff. The Chinese show great 
respect to their dead. Not to leave a son behind who can sorrow over 
their grave is considered a sad misfortune ; and the mourning ceremonies, 
which are numerous, are not observed merely at the funeral of the 
deceased, but for a certain time after it. A story is told of a rich man in 
Canton, that three years elapsed before, in all the Chinese dominions, a 
a could be found holy enough to bury him in, and in the interim 
arge sums were paid to the priests to keep the body in one of the gods’ 
houses, in which it had been deposited for the time being, and where 
prayers for the departed soul were continually read over it. 








A DAY IN YORK. 


I vistrep York on @ bright day in the August of the present year, 
when the repose of that usually quiet.old city was broken by a great 
meeting —an agricultural, horticultural, and archzological invasion. 
Fat beeves and mysterious clod-compelling engines gathered wondering 
rusties in the streets and aristocratic patrons in the show-ground ; grace- 
ful forms in gay attire moved within the ancient shadows of York ; and 
gay, cheerful groups were scattered on the soft turf of those charming 
gardens which were once the secluded pleasance of the black-robed 
monks, but now surround the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society ; while in the Museum itself a multitude of curious objects, from 
Saurian fossils to Shakspearian relics, had been gathered in honour of the 
occasion. 

My peer to the old city was made through a country marked by 
many historical associations, and, like York itself, by the successive foot- 
steps of the Britons and the Romans, the Saxons and the Danes. I left 
the smoky town of Neweastle as the sun’s level rays fell upon its massive 
Norman keep and well-known spire, and saw the distant wood-environed 
towers of Durham stand out grandly against a sky irradiated by rich hues 
of sunset ; and next, the plain tall spire of Darlington marked the southern 
limit of St. Cuthbert’s ancient halidom; and then the cultivated plains 
and woods, church towers, and distant hills of Yorkshire were seen in a 
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mellowed light, for the sunset glories had faded into exquisite gradations 
of pale tint from gold to sapphire, for some time before the minster 
towers of York were visible, rising cold and grey against the eastern sky 
—those minster towers, which, seen from afar over the wide cultivated 
vale, so fitly mark the chief cathedral city of the northern province. 

And then, pacing round the vast cathedral by moonlight, how solemn and 
impressive it looked when the rising moon lighted up its grey shadowy 
mass; and the dim outline, far above, of soaring roofs, and towers, and 
lonely pinnacles rose under the starry vault of summer night, and the 
gigantic buttresses and forms of traceried stone stood out in the soft radiance 
relieved by deepest shadow, and the buildings of the Cathedral-close stood 
in their quaint dark forms around. At such a time, when the busy in- 
habitants are at length silent, and the streets, but lately thronged, are 
empty, images of the past come to take the place of actual life, and one 
is tempted to retrospect and contemplation. I thought of the days when 
no Christian minster hallowed this spot; and of the long space of time, 
from the coming of the Sixth Legion to Britain in the reign of Hadrian 
down to the departure of the Romans, during which York was the prin- 
cipal station of the whole province, and (more than London) the altera 
Roma of Britain, the residence of Roman emperors on their visits and 
of imperial legates in their absence, and the place where the emperors 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus died. I thought of the times when 
Eboracum—pre-eminent among Roman stations—stood here with all its 
temples, palaces, villas, and baths, the city enclosed by a wall witha 
rampart mound on the inner side and a fosse without, and four strong 
towers at the angles (of which a finely preserved specimen remains to this 
day in the Museum Gardens), and four gates, from which ran military 
roads that connected it with the roads which traversed Britain in every 
direction and crossed its lonely wastes and primeval forests, the road to 
the north for some distance out of the city being bordered by the tombs 
and memorials of the dead. And then, after a long, dark interval, during 
which the Saxons set up Thor and Woden in the shrines conseerated by 
Helena, came the days when Anglo-Saxon bishops reared at York a Chris- 
tian church amidst the ruins of the Roman town; for there, twelve hundred 
and thirty years ago, Edwin, King of Northumbria—renouncing the 
superstitions of his fathers—received baptism at the hands of Paulinus ; 
so that if Canterbury became what it did from the cireumstance that 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, was there converted by Augustine the brother- 
missionary of Paulinus, York was the scene of an event not less eou- 
spicuous in the history of the northern province. Wherever the Roman 
founded a colony he carried there the arts and luxuries of Rome, and 
he has left elaborate pavements and other remains to tell of his footsteps 
and abode under our northern skies; and, in like manner, elaborate 
churches and episcopal schools of learning rose where the early bishops 
set up the standards of Christ ; and so eminent had the school of York 
beeome in the eighth eentury, that scholars resorted to it even from the 
empire of Charlemagne, and the illustrious Alcuin sent to this his native 
city for classical manuscripts that could not be found in France. And 
just as, in the days of the Romans, ships built in the Roman ports of 
Chichester and Colchester resorted to York, so, in Aleuin’s time, it was a 
great mereantile emporium, visited by vessels from foreign ports, and was 
at all events one of the greatest, if not the chief, of Anglo-Saxon cities. 
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But if a walk by moonlight beneath the towers of the great minster 
which, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, succeeded to the 
cathedral of the Anglo-Saxon bishops, tempts to retrospect, the whole 

of the old city, even by garish day, seems to reflect the times 

pr eal York stood the shocks of war, and acquired its re- 
nown in the history of England. Many of its old buildings have yielded 
in modern days to progress and other enemies within the walls ; but still 
there are few of our historic cities that retain features more characteristic 
of bygone times than York. Half the churches, arid many of the houses 
with overhanging and ornamented fronts, so characteristic of the Tudor 
and the Stuart days, have disappeared, but York still affords some inte- 
resting specimens of early domestic architecture; and you see gateways 
under which Plantagenets have passed, and portals from which you 
almost expect them to reappear, and a few tavern signs that look as if 
they might have been familiar to Froissart and Chaucer. There are 
even some streets (Stonegate, for instance) which are so antique in 
aspect, that the imagination loves to repeople them with the moving 
ts they witnessed in bygone times; but the present aspect of 

ork must be very unlike what it was in the days when the pious old 
city rejoiced in more than forty parish churches, as it did when Henry V. 
his queen were at York, on their “ progress” after her magniticent 
coronation. The Augustine, Dominican, Gilbertine, Carmelite, Fran- 
ciscan, and Benedictine orders had then their monasteries here, the 
chief and oldest of them being St. Mary’s Abbey, a Norman foundation, 
of the church of which, as rebuilt in the thirteenth century, the beautiful 
and well-known ruins dignify the Museum gardens. There were also 
sixteen hospitals, or charitable foundations, the chief of which was the 
wealthy Hospital of St. Leonard (separated from St. Mary’s only by the 
Roman vallum and tower), and this house claimed Athelstan for its foun- 
der. Of none of these establishments do more than a few walls here and 
there remain; but many of their churches (having been parochial) still 
exist, and several of them present specimens of Norman work—indeed, the 
tower of the old parochial church of St. Mary, Bishophill, is believed to 
have been built before the Norman Conquest, with Roman materials, 
and to have seen the days of Edward the Confessor, when the missionary 
monks of Evesham (on their tour of visitation to the ancient seats of 
religion in the Northumbrian province) came to York, which was even 
then the first city of northern England, leading one poor mule, which 
earried their books ‘and vestments—humble pioneers of a long line of 
magnificent and wealthy churchmen, Mr. Davies, in an excellent com- 
munication to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, has assisted us to 
form a pleasing imaginary survey of the picturesque assemblage of ar- 
chitectural objects of beauty and grandeur which must have been beheld 
in the days of the Plantagenets, when church towers and stately monas- 
tic buildings, amid their luxurious gardens, met the eye in every direc- 
tion, the a minster itself towering above them all. In speaking of 
the use of Roman materials in existing structures, I should have meu- 


tioned that for the unique sculptured arch which was removed from the 
ruined Dominican church of St. Nicholas and is now attached to the 
church of St. Margaret (a poor and comparatively modern’ building), 
an age of sixteen centuries has been claimed, and a pre-eminence ‘in 
beauty over all the specimens of British-Roman art ‘that'have come 
down to our time: it is supposed to have been originally part of the 
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Roman Temple of the Sun. And, according to tradition, upon the site 
of St. Helen’s Church, Yorkshire maidens celebrated the rites of Italy, 
for there the Roman Temple of Diana is said to have stood. 

I mention these churches of York only by way of indicating the anti- 
quity of its features; many other ecclesiastical structures in the city are 
very interesting; and as to the minster itself, a description of that glorious 
pile alone d of course fill a volume. Of ancient military architecture 
many remain besides the Roman multangular tower already 
mentioned, and the famous Edwardian walls. There are Micklegate-bar 
and Monkgate-bar, fine specimens of architecture of the age of Ed- 
ward III., and the picturesque old circular fortress which rises on the 
mound that was the keep of the Norman castle of York, and has acquired 
the name of Clifford’s Tower. 

Of the domestic architecture of our sturdy forefathers there are still a 

few specimens, especially the old houses which were formerly the town 
“inns” (or mansions) of noble Yorkshire families, and which are lighted 
up in their fading dignity by some rays of history, from their having been 
associated with the great name of Percy, or Howard, or Clifford, or some 
other family of renown. And there is, besides, the old manor-house in 
which parliaments, and the meetings of the sanguinary “ Council of the 
North,” under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were held, and in which King 
Charles the Martyr resided ; and the Hospitium, or guest-house of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, in which the Yorkshire Philosophical Society have appro- 
priately lodged the Roman statues, altars, and other antiquities found in 
the vicinity ; the pavement discovered between the railway station and 
Micklegate, on the spot where a Roman villa stood, and the pavements 
from Collingham and Tadcaster, have also been recently laid down here ; 
their coloured tessere are of bold design, but the style and workmanship 
are rude compared with those of the pavements extant in Italy. The Guild- 
hall, too, is a fine building, and though it does not date from the time of 
the Plantagenets, it reminds a visitor of that scene in the municipal his- 
tory of York, when Richard II., taking off his own sword, presented it to 
the then mayor, to be borne before him and his successors, to whom the 
sovereign thenceforth decreed the dignity of Lord Mayor. Most of the 
English monarchs have at some time resided in York, and formerly they 
took up their abode in the monastery of the Friars Minors, or some other 
extensive and princely monastic house. ‘The celebration at York of the 
festivities on the marriage of the Scottish king with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry III.; the reception of another princess—Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII.—on her bridal journey to Scotland; and the visit of that 
monarch to York in the first year of his reign, when a pair of organs and 
@ musician were hired, at the expense of twelvepence, to grace the pageant 
exhibited on the king’s evtry at Micklegate-bar, are amongst its regal 
memories. 

But I am not writing a guide-book, nor attempting to indicate even 
the most remarkable of the antiquities of York. If it were within the 
scope of this article, I might pass from the silent stones of the old metro- 
politan city to the living wonders of agriculture that brought such a con- 
tluence of visitors on this occasion, and might describe some of the animals 
collected on the Yorkshire Agricultural Society’s Show-ground: the prize 
cattle (there was many an ox with a back as flat and broad as a table); 
the fabulously fattened porkers; the fine symmetrical horses, worthy the 
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North and East Ridings of Yorkshire; the woolly Cotteswold and 
Leieester sheep; the fme specimens of those short-horned cattle which 
have acquired such world-wide fame; and other agricultural productions 
of the great grazing district of the West Riding. But I will pass to the 
Maseum gardens, where the vigilant committee had brought together 
many relics of what Lord Derby might call a pre-scientific age—medals 
of a pre-historic world. There were organic fossils from the protozoic 
limestones of Wenlock and Dudley on the one hand, and from the 
tertiary beds of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight upon the other; there 
were beautiful specimens of that extraordinary zoophite, the Lily Enerinite, 
from the mountain limestone near Richmond, some of which (the stem 
tapering to the root) seem to belong to an undescribed genus; there 
were fossil sponges from the Flamborough chalk, and a magnificent series 
of agates from Scarborough. And viewing these relies, the thoughts 
reverted to pre-Adamite days, and looking over the now cultivated vale 
of York, bordered by the echalk-wolds, and stretehmg to the Cleveland 
hills, I thought of the upraising of those older heights, of the excavation 
of Yorkshire’s romantic dales, and the elothing of its once submarine land 
with verdure; of the elephants and other gigantic carmivora, whose 
remains are enclosed in the eaves they inhabited by a drift deposit of 
the boulkder-clay period—animals which ranged the forests of Yorkshire 
long before the Romans established a colony here—long, indeed, before 
even the aboriginal Britons inhabited the country. In a distant geo- 
logieal age, the sea as yet covered all but the western area of Yorkshire ; 
in other words, it was only in the mountainous district of the county 
that any land had risen. Upon the submarine bed, which then stretched 
eastward from the foot of the Penine hills, the lias, with all its saurians 
and ammonites, was in that age beginning to be deposited. The London 
basin is supposed to have been then a great estuary; and isolated heights 
(like the present Isle of Sheppey at the mouth of the Thames) seem to 
have been spice islands, inhabited by animals and plants now found only 
in the tropics. A petrified ichthyosaurus—a combination of fish and 
alligator, a monster which had the body of a whale, the head of a saurian 
reptile, and the paddle of a fish—was shown from the has of Whitby— 
an impressive relic of that pre-Adamite world in which a hzard larger 
than the elephant ranged the woods and plains of Kent, and a dragon 
as strange as romaneer ever feigned, flew in the air. 

But it was pleasant to turn from these formidable petrifactions of 
geological antiquity to the fair forms that were moving in the warm 
sanshine on the fragrant lawn, or inspecting the human and historical 
antiquities displayed in the Museam. These embraced all kinds of objects: 
from necklaces that had adorned English beauties in the Stuart reigns, to 
y nn that were used by tawny potentates of India; rude stone weapons 
of ancient Britons, to elaborate ornaments of Chinese ladies ; manuseripts 
brought from the chapter library (which is kept, by the way, in the 
a chapel of St. Stephen, the only remaiming structure of the 
a hop’s palace), to the inkstand presented by Garrick to Kemble, 
and carved from the mulberry-tree which Shakspeare planted. And se, 
rejoicing that the days of ichthyosauri, Brigantes, Romans, and medieval 
conquerors had passed away, but wishing that some of the glow and 
fervour of the monastic times could agai fill the vast cathedral, I bade 
farewell to York. W.8.G. 
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INDIA 


' BY CYRUS REDDING. 


We stated last month that the present position of our affairs in India 
required we should set aside details of individual suffering, which are cal- 
culated only to stimulate revenge, and not to remedy disorder. These, 
however soul-harrowing, are the result, more or less, of similar calamities 
everywhere. War and a rebellion, which in a Christian country would 
be called efforts to shake off a foreign yoke, show the same painful pic- 
ture, mereased in horror in the present instance by the savage character 
of the native population and the close connexion of the sufferers with our 
own hearths. That the revolt must and will be put down, we fully be- 
lieve. Prompt means have been adopted for that purpose ; nor can the 
most inveterate oppositionist of the present government make against it 
a charge of procrastination, or that it has not in this respect exeeeded ex- 

ion. With a tolerably accurate recollection of preceding expedi- 
tions, and the delays attending them, for a long period, we affirm that in 
no ease, except in the embarkation of the Guards for Portugal in 1826— 
a mere handful of men sent the distance of a week’s sail, under Mr. Can- 
ning’s ministry—can we find a parallel approaching it, and that expedi- 
tion in magnitude was insignificant to the present. Thirty thousand men 
despatched half round the globe in a week or two, under Lord Palmerston’s 
vigorous use of the national resources, speaks loudly not only the activity 
of the government, but the real power of the country. Some of the 

disaffected to the ministry got up the chance of invasion again from 
the side of France, because the troops were sent away. In such a case, 
thirty thousand men would hardly suffice to save England, if they had 
remained. The army, always ready to do its duty, was happily never in 
& position to require its services for such a purpose. But the arm that 
has saved England again and again remains at present on our own shores, 
ma more formidable state than ever, strengthened by steam-power far 
beyond the force of that arm with our neighbours. It is supposed, too, 
by these ignorant people, that we should be blind to the preparations on 
the other side of the Channel for such a purpose ; and, lastly, if it were 
possible, which it is not, to muster a force of sufficient magnitude unob- 
served, we are to assume that our neighbours will violate the law of 
nations, and attempt that in which they must ultimately be foiled. Such 
alarms are raised here for party purposes, or from sheer ignorance of the 
means to be adopted, if such a measure were feasible. The destruction 
of a coast town—the utmost mischief that could ensue—would never pay 
the cost of an expedition, which must be sacrificed at the additional ex- 
pense of a nation’s honour. We wander a little from the subjeet ; but to 
pass over such croakings, and their end as connected with the present 
topie, was impossible. 

We insisted in our last on the necessity for the abolition of the East 
India Company. We assert such an abolition to be a duty to God and to 
humanity. Oil and water might as easily be brought to coalesce as good 
government and the commercial principle, that is, if a great nation hke 











England has any pretence to uphold principles of justice and humanity 
mi ig India has been ruled for a hundred and fifty years, or 


to 
as much of the territory as was heli by the Company for the time being, 
and until arecent period nothing was done for the benefit of the governed. 
Even down to the present day torture was practised to extort the taxes 
in certain districts. The governor-general was not ubiquitous. The 
council of the Company at Calcutta were his eyes and ears, unless he 
happened to see a thing for himself from its occurring just under his 
nose. All that was done, even the colleges of instruction, were acts 
emanating from England, and some reluctantly conceded by the Com- 
pany. If we traffic at a corn-exchange or a an we do not care from 
whom we purchase, nor are we at all regardful of the success or pro- 
ity of the sellers only as far as it may contribute to spare our purse. 
India was but a mart of the East India Company, a body whose aim 
was to make money fairly or unfairly, according to European ideas. Its 
ruling object was gain—profit; not confined, indeed, to the banker’s 
counter, to the workshop, or the vessel, but extended to schemes of con- 
quest, to profit by the revenue of conquered nations in order to cover 
preceding conquests for the same end that had unluckily disappointed 
their speculative expectations. It was the sale of kingdoms in counting- 
houses. Nations stood ticketed on their shelves in the shape of bills of 
parcels, and ledgers of the cost and profit of wars upon feeble races for 
territorial aggrandisemeut, as if the lives and properties of mankind were 
the wares of a manufactory. 

We confine ourselves to the Bengal Presidency, to which we had per- 
mission to trade as far back as 1534, though the first adventure did not 
date until 1591, and the first charter 1600. There was a factory at 
Calcutta in 1690, soon after which the town was bought of the Mogul, 
and fortified. The Company seems to have provoked early the jealousy 
of the nabobs of Bengal, over whom the power of the Mogul was scarcely 
more than nominal. At length Surajah Dowlah attacked successfully 
the fort at Calcutta. Clive came from Madras to the rescue, a bold man 
of genius, who did not fear, with three thousand men, to attack the 
nabob with fifty thousand, and he routed him on Plassey plains. He thus 
elevated the Company to a high position. In eight years, principally 
through his sagacity and ability, at first acting defensively, the Company 
received the entire revenue of Bengal,-which in 1773 was made the chief 
presidency. At that time the Company had already departed from the 
policy marked out to them originally by Lord Clive. A bill was passed 
wholly inefhicient for restraining the Company’s ambitious cupidity. 
Bengal was made the chief presidency. Warren Hastings, who had been 
originally a clerk in the Company’s service, a bold, cold-blooded, unseru- 
pulous, dishonest, hypocritical man, was made the governor. His trial 
asa aang plunderer, and oppressor of the natives, discloses, without 

ow of a justification, the most notorious extortion and crime. 
The Company were continually pressing him for money, and he had the 
same desire to enrich himself which they had to enrich themselves. 
Under such a ruler and such a system, assisted by Sir Elijah Impey, a 
lawyer accomplished to aid in any iniquity, the history of the Roman 
Verres in Sicily re-enacted was not wonderful, nor that the rapacity of 
was commensurate with his moral feeling and character. At 
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length, finding himself in a minority in the Bengal council, Lucifer fell 
from heaven. 

What a picture did the acts of this man present to the world, and 
what fearful disclosures were made of kingdoms desolated, alliances 
broken, princes dethroned, territory appropriated, despite honest treaties, 
and the most glaring misuse of power, even to murder! There was no 
preventing these disclosures on his trial; and the India Bill, to which we 
alluded in our last, was passed before the trial and his impeachment by 
the Commons took place. It became us to set a good example to the 
people of the East. If lying, broken faith, rapacity, and dishonour, were 
found prevalent among the native population, it did not become the Com- 
pany to outvie the native in these vices in the way of replication, but rather 
to oppose them by a more scrupulous regard for honourable principle in 
our dealings. To make money was the principle; there were men who, 
when rice was scarce in certain districts—and the natives live on that 
grain—bought up all they could procure to retail it at an enormous cost 
to the dying people. Among other of the acts of the East India Com- 
pany, under Hastings, we may mention the breach of a treaty to pay to 
the Mogul 260,000/. in return for his numberless favours to the Com- 
pany; and the Soubah of Bengal cheated out of 400,000/. Treaties 
with the Nizam and Hyder Ally were broken without the shade of an 
excuse; the invasion of the Mahrattas took place without provocation, 
during a profound peace. The peace then made with them was broken 
by Hastings—again made, and broken again—and the same with other 
powers, according to his own capricious will, or as blinds to other objects. 
Five or six of the Company’s staunchest allies were ruined by him. He 
sold the whole Rohilla territory to Suja Dowlah for 400,000/, and great 
enormities were practised there in consequence. ‘Twelve sovereign native 
princes were betrayed and sold by him, and the population of Bengal let 
to the highest bidder, and some of the leading natives were reduced to 
live on charity. Oude was confiscated. Benares fined 500,000/. when 
the Rajah was in want and could not pay it. Fitzula Cawn was made 
to pay 150,000/. to satisfy Hastings’s rapacity ; and hearing that the 
Rajah had bequeathed his son a million of rupees, Hastings made a false 
accusation of rebellion against him, that he might seize the money. 
Hearing further that the Rajah’s mother and grandmother had money, 
he ordered their castle to be besieged, when they capitulated, and Hastings 
robbed them of 200,000/,, all their property. He then quarrelled with 
the instruments he had employed about the disposition of the booty. 
There was and is a law that no one in the Company’s service shall accept 
a donation from a native, pecuniary or otherwise. Hastings received from 
Cheyt Singe 23,000/., and sums of 34,500/., 16,0002, and 23,8714, 
from others. The excuses he made for these receipts were all unsatis- 
factory. He took 100,000/. from the Soubah of Oude while the Soubah 
was in the Company’s debt. He received 228,000/. in seventeen months, 
He pocketed clandestinely 1,050,000 rupees, under the pretence of an 
entertainment, and he hung out of the way a most respectable native, 
because he happened to be in the secret of his exactions—for he was lord 
of life as well as death there—this abandoned peculator. To one indi- 
vidual he gave a post, dispossessing the holder, on condition of himself 
receiving half the salary, although he was Governor-General! Such were 
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some of the acts of this faithful servant of the Company for thirteen 
years. 


plainest evidence this governor 


trial was dragged on 


for seven years, and in the teeth of the 
was declared innocent. The Lords and 
at war with the Commons and common-sense of the 
The House of Commons, as we have already 

ing the India Bill, was considered of no moment in 


shown 


was in passing 
the matter. We have already stated that George III. sent a message, 


declarm 


he should regard as his “ 
for the India Bill—that bill under which India has been brough 


personal enemy” any pee 


r 


who voted 
t into its 


ee There can be little doubt how the Crown mclined in 


case of Hastings 


’s trial. This 


great crimimal, in order to propitiate 


the Crown, as it may be fairly presumed by a characteristic act, proffered 
a present of enormous value to the queen during the trial. It is said to 
have been refused. The act was no doubt a conciliatory one, and it was 
ution terminated, although 


ible it was not forgotten when the prosec 
| stag rt like that on the India Bill openly 


there 


conveyed to the judges 


have been no 


while sitting as a tribunal. 


The above shows the worth of those constitutional aphorisms with 


realm are indepe 
in the deliberations of either House of Parliament. 
have acted more decidedly 


least upon the Crown. 
ure exerted in the case of the India Bill upon the peers 


in proving the dependenc 
It is in vain, therefore, to suppose that the royal 
, had not an 


which some people are so ready, m repeating that the three estates of the 
ndent of each other, and that the Crown cannot interfere 
A Stuart could not 


e of one house at 


Influence, direct or indirect, in the acquittal of Hastings. The East 


India Company, too, was ever emimently active as a supporte 


r of the 


ministry of the day, and ready to meet on all oceasions the royal as well 
as the ministerial wishes. The evidence at length, compared with the 


result, shows the little value of the verdict on Hastings 


’s trial. 


It is 


easily accessible to all who choose to wade through the parliamentary 
documents. 


Hastings 


was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, the best governor India 


ever had, and he remained there seven years. He was followed by Sir 
John Shore, after whom came the Marquis Wellesley, whose personal 
extravagance, unscrupulousness, and warlike propensities, caused a lavish 


expenditure and grea 
greater man, Sir A. Wellesley 


much 


t injustice, covered by the military successes of a 
, and much ill-management by the 


third brother, Mr. H. Wellesley. The marquis was allowed 20,0000. per 


annum, and spent 100,000/. He even fitted up the Company’s ships at 
to Madras 


an enormous expense to convey body-guards for himself r 
—body-guards to visit another presid 
vie with the Easterns in show. Here 


a in due pomp— 


we had the spectacle of the governor 


as if he would 


of a trading company’s domain playing the sultan. It became absolutely 
to recal the marquis, or in a little time he might have seated him- 
self on the throne of the Great Mogul, and nothing would have better suited 
his temperament. Lord Cornwallis was again sent out to restore things 
to a sober level, and there this excellent servant of the public died at his 


The Lords Hastings 


, Amherst, Bentinck, Auckland, Ellenborough, 


ardinge, and Dalhousie followed, under most of whom a little war was 


got up, as became the sovereigns of an empire with traders viceroys over 











them. The most i 
Affghanistan campaigns, because down to this hour a valid ground for that 
war cannot be discovered. Here it is certain the Company's war r 


often found wanting. Lord Ellenborowgh suceeed Auckland, a 
strong that a mgeneral is but aname. Just before his de- 
the facetious Punch had nted the noble lord learning navi- 


gation, by putting tiny vessels to sail in the reservoirs in the basins of the 
fountains at Charing-cross, for he had been before appointed to the Ad- 
miralty; he was now to rule Hindustan under an experience hardly 
ripened at the Admiralty. In India he became another Samson, and 
bore off in triumph by deputy the gates of Somnauth as ies of his 
conquest. The governors-general, like the Board of C , are essen- 
tially m their acts the creatures of the council of officials im India. ‘They 
are not men experienced in Eastern affairs, and can hardly be 
to act upon their own judgment. The council, therefore, should be most 
carefully selected from experienced persons, not the mere om of the 
India House here. What should we think of Sir Samuel Peto, who em- 
ploys painters, glaziers, carpenters, masons, and smiths, with a head officer 
over each body of men, were he to make the smith the superintendent of the 
glaziers, and set the painters to the anvil by way of a change, when death 
or caprice eaused the removal of the acting head? Just so it is with 
rulers unaccustomed to the manners of the country which they are sent 
to rule. They must necessarily rely upon a council, and learn their lessons 
from it; and if that council be a creature of an extraneous body twelve 
thousand miles off, he will be an official only by rote, not, as in the 
privy eouncil in England, native, and consisting of those who act to the 
t of their judgment, free from sinister influence and experienced in 
public affairs peculiar to the people and locality they rule. These, indeed, 
may err, from the fallibility of human nature, but can never be the open 
instruments of any other bay of men; and, in consequenee, never will 
plead subserviency to the principle which, of all others, is most detri- 
mental to the interests of the governed. 

We have shown that George III. was content, having secured the 
army to himself and the Board of Control to his minister, and thus pre- 
vented parliamentary supervision. His narrow intellect, and more than 
that, his arbitrary inelination, forbade his considering the future action 
of an enactment, which was a gross fallacy, like the sinking fund of his 
minister. ‘The Company held the reins of misrule more arbitrarily than 
ever; but the excesses of the ruling instrument were prevented by the 
India Bill, although inferior officials might still trespass. The governor- 
general was still a piece of raw material sent out for the council to shape 
and fashion, to see with their speetacles, and be impressed with no 
other idea than the necessity of making up a deficient revenue. New an- 
nexations were the mode adopted. Hastings showed how he was pressed 
for money from home—money which should have gone to strengthen the 
territory and render the people ruled more comfortable. A new annexa- 
tion looks well on paper, “ according to Cocker,” but such were too often 
losing concerns—their morality was only in the way of trade. It would 
be astonishing how annexations became so frequent did we not know that 
“hope tells a flattering tale” to rulers as well as subjects. The governor 
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took the paternity of the measures carried into effect 

ible system. 
India House Directors here, commanding a council in 
extent, or wholly, directing the governor- 
ple were expected to pay 
Individually treated with contempt, everything was 
them. Their fidelity appeared to be insured—the 


ht to have known it was not insured. The motive instru- 


council in India, was culpably careless, and ignorant of its 


duty. It neglected the commonest precautions, and sat, like Hogarth’s 
wiseacre, on the projecting beam he was himself sawing asunder. 


The natives were estimated too lightly. 


The confidence of the ruling 


power was firm from ignorance, as that of Lisbon before the earthquake. 
The Europeans, withdrawn from the native regiments, taught them to 
feel self-reliance; the relaxation of discipline; the instruction of the natives 
in the science of artillery, in place of keeping corps of artillery consisting 
of Europeans only; the fortification of large cities, and converting them 
into arsenals without European garrisons, in place of having arsenals in 
strong places of a little circuit and small native population, and gar- 
risoned by at least one-half Europeans; an interference with religious 
points of great moment to the native, though, because we deem them of 
no moment, they were, and are, considered to be really of none at all; 
an air of disregard continually shown towards the natives by persons 
from Europe, some of them in authority ; and the continual extension of 
territory to obtain revenue,—all these causes must have generated a degree 
of discontent that the dim optics of our officials were not sharp enough 
to discover. One symptom of such a disaffection must have some time 
existed, or the punishment of the men of the 3rd Cavalry would not have 
caused it to break forth like a voleanic eruption, firing all inflammable 


substances in its burning career. 


We can fancy the council in that re- 


laxing climate well inclined to let things alone. What were the rigid 
religious feelings of the natives about a little grease or a loss of caste ? 

Put it down. To think all was going right, nor to regard the hand- 
writing on the wall, was due proof of bad government. That they were 
negligent of their duty, or incapable, there is no doubt ; and the first thing 
they did was to put down the liberty of the press (of the English press), 
lest they should be told of it. There might have been a plea for putting 
down the native press, if inflammatory. 

_ What remedy is to be applied? We cannot keep up a British force of 
sixty thousand men in India, and that number at least will be required. 
An English soldier may hold out in full strength in that climate about 
three years, in stations tolerably healthy, but not longer. He will then 
begin to decline. 
considerable degree, retain a native force, and how this is to be done it is 
for those better informed than ourselves to explain. There is one thing, 
however, upon which we may venture to repeat the opinion already ex- 
pressed, and that is the substitution of direct responsible government for 


that irresponsible one which at present exists. 
the acts of which it can have 


coloured or uncoloured statement, 


The renewals must be incessant. We must, in some 


A power over that of 
no truthful knowledge cannot control it. A 
without the means of judging whether 


it be the one or the other, is a very idle thing presented to any body of 
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men deputed to sit in judgment upon it, as the Board of Control is sup- 
posed to do. The rulers of India must be on the spot; they must be 
men not interested in the country for purposes of mere lucre, but of good 
government alone. They must not be traders. They must be as respon- 
sible to parliament as the rulers of any other of the British possessions, 
and all must be concentrated directly in the ruling power at home, or the 
ministry for the time being. The acts of such a government must not 
pass from India to any interested joint-stock company, and thence to the 
minister, or from England to India, and that way back to a joint-stock 
company, and thence to any board, to be controlled. The word control is 
here a nonentity. There must be direct confidence in the deputed 
government from that at home, disinterested in sordid pecuniary emolu- 
ment, the controlling power being in the minister and the parliament, as 
the bill of Burke and Fox intended it should be. Herein lies the fault. 
No minister can be responsible for that over which he has not a direct 

wer. We imagine Lord Palmerston would decline, for example, any 
responsibility for a state of things which he could nether supervise nor 
direct. He is noway responsible for the existing state of things. He 
ought to be, and would have been, but for George III. and an intrigue 
for power. The government of nations by commercial companies is a 
conspiracy against the peace and happiness of mankind, since no govern- 
ment can contribute to its proper aud lawful object that looks to its own 
private pecuniary emolument as the end of its existence, in place of the 
welfare of the governed. We have at this moment another specimen of 
the truth of this in the immense territory, fortunately but thinly inhabited, 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Age cannot consecrate the blunders of 
our ancestors. We are bound, knowing better than they did, to remedy 
the evils which have grown with the lapse of years; and in regard to 
India, we must set our shoulders to the wheel instanter, 

Our readers will recollect that we are speaking upon the supposition 
that the present revolt will soon be suppressed, as a thing of which we 
have little doubt. It is under this supposition that we turn to the future 
consideration of how India is to be ruled. It is not too early to begin to 
think upon this important subject, to hint, and to suggest. One thing is 
certain, that the principles of such a government cannot be too simple ; 
another, that they must be coincident in a great degree with the feelings 
of the people governed. They must be energetic, and calculated to win, 
rather than coerce, in managing the machinery of rule, and collecting the 
imposts. ‘The Jaws must be just and rigidly enforced, after the deter- 
mined mode of Asiatic dealing. We must not, as we have done, judge 
Asia by Europe—a torrid by a temperate clime, an Asiatic by a Euro- 

We imust learn to spare their prejudices, which we too much fear 
we have not dones; and while merciful in rule, we must be stern in the 
execution of the governing will. It is the besetting sin of Englishmen 
to measure others by their own peck, to declare their own superior ex- 
cellence in habit and mode of thinking, and to contemn all who exhibit 
the slightest difference with them. None talk so much of a for 
instance, and declare how much more excellent their own creed is than 
any other, and therefore they treat lightly the prejudices of the Moham,- 
medan and Hindoo; yet while they vituperate the Pope at home, they 
will in Rome attend St. Peter’s, go with the Sunday amusements of the 
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Romans, and declare.a band in the park at home a desecration. Thus they 
show by their bearing that their attachment to their faith is not the 
strongest tie they have in the world, but one depending upon the soil 
they tread, or the re they can receive. That the rigid, severe, 
ing attachment of the Asiatic native to his forms and idola- 
tries should not be better appreciated by Englishmen, is not wonderful. 
Yet it might be thought that policy would make that vision clear which 
some mote in the eyes of the predominant power in the matter of religion 
vented his observing. There is no motive so powerful as religion, 
and nothing in which men should be left more their own masters, be- 
cause it concerns only the sense of the individual. 

We confess our impatience at the non-consideration of this vital 
question long ago by the public. The cry is for vengeance, for the ex- 
termination of races who have their rights as well as ourselves, and the 
present rule of whom is justified alone by the red law of the sword, the 
same by which it may be justifiably flung off. The atrocities perpetrated 
were, no doubt, fer the larger part, perpetrated by the native canaille. 
The revolters know their lives are justly forfeited by military law, and 
life for life is naturally the order of the day as regards revolted mili- 
tary. At Vellore we put to death eleven hundred out of thirteen hundred 
that revolted and had killed their officers. At Barrackpore, in 1824, the 
punishment was still greater in proportion, as the mutineers did not fire 
until they were fired upon, and did not commit a single murder. We 
hope the atrocities reported are exaggerated, for the sake of human 
nature; but in regard to these, the predatory hordes of the towns and 
villages were more atrocious perhaps than the Sepoys. 

The great question now is, whether our government here is at last 
eonvinced of the necessity of a radical ehange of system m India. The 
indifference with which the public have regarded that country is not 
wonderful, because, as we have shown, though its trade after a long 

has been thrown open, it is rather a traflie by the sufferance of a 
body of traders than one to a British colony ; and the force of this con- 
sciousness is easily understood. We have shown that the India Bill, the 
origin of which was a miserable intrigue for place, and a sacrifice to the 
regal love of power, by keeping the rule from parliamentary supervision, 
was never of any benefit to England or India, except that it prevented 
the national name from further dishonour in the ruler, who, being a 
public character, and having a reputation at home, would no longer 
suffer the place to be dishonoured by peculation and murder, under legal 
forms, for public or private purposes. In this respect it was impossible 
the India Bill should not have made that better which could uot be made 
worse. 

But with the best intentions the governor of India is a novice in all 
relating to the country when he proceeds thither, however upright aud 
high-minded in intention. He has all to learn; and who are his teachers 
but the instruments of the Leadenhall-street directory, who compose the 
local council. These must be the eyes and ears of the governor of India 
for no inconsiderable time. The best intellect cannot be employed for 
good upon a subject of which it is ignorant. The necessity, therefore, 
that the council of the Indian government should be most carefully 
selected, and of all things, free of partiality towards the Company, is 
evident to the most obtuse understanding. This has never been the 














case, nor was it probable it would be, and the result is not marvellous. 
We only wonder how India has been retained so long in peace, We 
cannot imagine a government existing, or deserving to exist, which makes 
its second eonsideration that of the people it rules, and we can only 
attribute our quiet sway there to the security from a state of warfare, 
and from plunder in that part of the British possessions which had been 
longest subject to its power. For though the taxation of the people was 
not lighter under the Company, it was more equitably levied than under 
the native chiefs, and if the laws were exacting they were noway capri- 
cious. As to the native population, when we ask what has been done to 
improve it, what encouragements have been held out to enlighten it in 
respect to its agriculture, to conveyances, to the growth of articles of 
valne to ourselves, which might promote exchanges in traffic mutually 
useful, as cotton for example, we discover nothing of moment until re- 
cently, when speculators began railways and set down electric wires, the 
latter of erm rapidly communicating the news of the revolt at 
Delhi, are said to have saved the country. Opium and indigo enough 
are grown for a certain traffic, but we look in vain for those generous 
exchanges from our rule which might have advanced the native mind in 
the arts of life among more civilised nations. Those existent establish- 
ments which tend to enlighten the natives were the work of the later 
governors, such as the College of Fort William by Lord Wellesley. 

We shall soon have a force of Europeans in India amounting to nearly 
ninety thousand men. We are in a position here at present to consider 
of amending the state of its ruling power, or we may conclude we shall 
soon be so. Some of the Chinese expedition landed at Calcutta at the com- 
mencement of July, others in August. A part might have been at Agra 
about the end of August, or have reinforced the army before Delhi. Four 
or five thousand men actively pushed forwards might enaet wonders. Were 
the bridge over the Jumna destroyed, and Delhi closely invested, it must 
speedily surrender from famine, for its supplies must then utterly cease. 
We fear for the great loss of Europeans we should sustain in street- 
fighting with the numerous heavy artillery our own impolicy has left 
to the natives directed against us. We find that the arrival of part 
of the imtended foree for China at Calcutta was known before the end 
of June at Agra, and might be up by September, and have cheered the 
desponding Europeans in that quarter. Eight thousand men more, 
despatched in June and July, would all be in Calcutta by the end of 
October, a considerable part before that, and thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand more by the end of November. Those troops, successively arriving, 
would be pushed forward in bodies of three or four thousand as they 
arrived. These would keep the route open, ag | the scale. At 
Benares, a few hundreds had been enough to subdue all resistance. By 
the end of November we may expect, from the force landed and up, that 
the revolt will be subdued everywhere, though predatory bands may still 
roam the country. In the open field there is little to fear. At Delhi, 
events afford a just lesson to expose not merely false confidence, but our 
inexcusable inattention and impolicy. Much was necessary to shake the 
stiff-neckedness which was their origin, and which has so marked the 
ruling directory of India—that magpie-coloured species of government 
of which the world most assuredly never saw before any resemblance 
—a government over a hundred millions of people, the acts of which 
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always showed that gain, and not the benefit of the governed, was the 
rw Mi pilechsiaiat-—will the mitsjetey here, steing thet British 
nt— e min re, seeing ritis 

blood must be shed profusely for that in which the people of this country 
have felt too little interest very naturally—will our government delay 
os Se axe to the root of the mischief? It cannot be too soon to 
take this important subject into consideration. We have men of suff- 
cient experience for governors, intimate with the principles of right rule. 
We have a large body of Englishmen in India well acquainted with the 
country from a long residence there, and a free intercourse with the 
native le. A council of nine, or eleven, or thirteen, two of whom 

ight as a rule be taken from the other presidencies, one from each, 
qualified by a residence of seven or ten years in that presidency from 
which he was selected, might easily be obtained ; even a Deesbay Parsee 
merchant would be no bad member of such a council. The communica- 
tions should be direct with the colonial minister—though #t may be a 
question whether a hundred millions of people might not well demand a 
minister for India alone. Something of this kind is necessary to be done 
without delay ; we do not presume to say what, except that it must bring 
India, from the nabob to the faquir, under one sovereignty directly, and 
render it as amenable to parliament as any other territory under the 
crown of Victoria. 

We trust this important business will not long be delayed. If Lord 
Palmerston succeeded in terminating the ‘Russian war so highly to the 
advantage of his country, he has before him a greater triumph to achieve 
before he terminates his career. He has an opportunity of winning 
nobler laurels by placing India in that connexion with his country which 
so fine an empire merits upon its own as well as our account. A system 
of government for such a vast territory must be simple, powerful, and 
just. That complexity with which a small extent of intellectual vision 
always clogs important measures must not exist in framing a new ruling 
body for India, or rather in altering the old, and this will most assuredly 
be the consequence of those who, possessing narrow views, take such a 
task in hand. The present premier has been long accustomed to play 
on the chessboard of nations, and is, we are certain, the best individual, 
in or out of any of our public departments, for undertaking such a task. 
Let him, as he can only retain place from the high motive of doing good, 
while he gratifies an honourable ambition, set about this task, and leave 
behind him, for his successors to profit by, a simple and effective Indian 
government which may, bind England and India in a close relation of 
common benefit. The reflexion of the act, and the glory it will confer, 
will be no mean reward, even to a mind that appreciates such things not 
too highly, much less to one who, if we may judge from circumstances, 
does not look upon the “infirmity of noble minds” as the calamity of 
life most to be avoided. 

_ The later accounts from India seem to bear out our previous con- 
Jectures in regard to the origin of the sudden outbreak from the motive 
we stated. But we have not space for further details. 
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